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FOREWORD 


HE suggestion has been made, more and more 
frequently, that we should publish a history 
of our work from the beginning. Many reasons 
have been urged upon us ; the principal one being 
that we should make valid our claims to be regarded 
as the pioneers of the Women Police Movement in 
Great Britain. But for controversial reasons alone 
it would not have seemed worth while to make the 
necessary effort. In the final issue facts have an 
obstinate little way of speaking for themselves. 
Only when it began to be urged upon us that all 
further development depends upon the education 
of the public—singularly ignorant as the majority 
is of the most rudimentary police problems, or even 
of the duty of every citizen to help maintain order— 
then we have been unable to resist the conviction 
that the story of our experiences may be of value, 
and that it would be well to have them more widely 
understood and appreciated. 

Even with this conviction to spur us on, we should 
never have been able to find the time to collect the 
material had it not been for the work of our tireless 
staff. 

From the start our organisation has been unique, 
not only for the loyalty of the members to their 
Chiefs, but for the spirit of self-sacrifice, of devotion 
to an ideal, with which they have held together 
in the face of difficulties which might well have 
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discouraged a less determined and dauntless body 
of women. 

It is only through this ready co-operation, and by 
borrowing from all conceivable sources—our own 
records, the diaries of our policewomen, from 
“articles written for magazines by Mrs. Lucy Re- 
Bartlett, by Miss Vera Laughton, and others, for 
the English Review, Blackwood’s, the Police Chronicle, 
the Police Review, the Manchester Guardian, etc.— 
that we have been enabled to give our history 
sequence and significance. 

Lastly, we owe a great debt of gratitude to our 
Editor, Miss Heyneman, for the patience and good 
humour with which she has accepted our constant 
additions, subtractions or emendations to the text. 

Whether or not we are allowed to reap a small 
share of the harvest we have sown, no member of 
the Service will ever regret the years of hard and 
unremitting work that have been given to a move- 
ment vital to the continued progress, the health and 
the prosperity of our country. 


MARY S. ALLEN, 
Commandant, 
The Women’s Auxiliary Service. 
DANEHILL, LYMPNE, 
KENT, June 1, 1925. 
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PART I 


THE LAUNCHING OF THE MOVEMENT 


‘ Happiness is the exercise of our vital faculties 
in accordance with virtue. —ARISTOTLE. 


CHAPTER I 
FIRST STEPS 
I 


Mi MELVILLE LEE, in his History of 
Police in England, has declared that ‘among 
all British institutions it would be hard to find one 
so eminently characteristic of our race, both in its 
origin and its development, or one so little modi- 
fied by foreign influences, as the combinations of 
arrangements for maintaining the peace which we 
call ‘‘ police.”’ . . . English police is not the creation 
of any theorist, nor the product of any school, it is 
the child of centuries of conflict and experiment.’ 

One advantage of our insularity is that it has 
contributed to the formation of distinct national 
characteristics. ‘There is no more fascinating chapter 
in the social history of these islands than is pro- 
vided by even the most superficial study of the 
system by which, from our earliest days, public 
order has been maintained. ‘This system has grown 
like a giant tree, with its roots down deep in the 
darkness of our remote past. Exposed through the 
centuries to all the shocks and storms of our varied 
political history, it has nevertheless developed and 
expanded, till to-day all our human endeavours 
progress under the protection of its mighty, spread- 
ing branches. 

Even if we go back no further than Anglo-Saxon 
rule, we discover that every able-bodied free-man 
between the ages of fifteen and sixty (with the 
exception of the clergy) was compelled to serve the 
State in keeping ‘ the King’s Peace.’ : 
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The Normans adopted ready-made the system 
they found in vogue at the time of the Conquest, 
developing it along similar lines ; so that it was not 
until the beginning of the sixteenth century that the 
middle classes rebelled against the inconvenience of 
this compulsory service, and insisted upon the 
appointment of paid deputies. Their success marked 
an important advance, for it not only freed the 
citizens from personal liability, but paved the way 
for the employment of trained men. 

The next decisive stage of progress was the divi- 

sion of the whole country into twelve well-defined 
police districts by Oliver Cromwell, who also made 
his army responsible for the maintenance of public 
order, thus creating, for the first time in history, a 
body of military police. 

Unfortunately, during the troublous reign of 
Charles 11., many of the recent improvements were 
allowed to lapse, and there ensued, in consequence, 
so disgraceful a state of affairs, with so much open 
robbery and violence, that in desperation, in order 
to cope with the menace, a force was organised of a 
thousand bell-men, or ‘ Charlies,’ as they were after- 
wards called in compliment to the King.! The 
“Charlies” themselves were not, however, under 
sufficient control to achieve any real alleviation of 
the prevalent disorderly conditions, and it was not 
until the year 1745 that an energetic attempt was 
made to attack the problem. 

Higher standards in the class of men chosen for 
police duty, as well as an improvement in the con- 
ditions under which they served, were chiefly due 


1 To this day the direct descendants of the ¢ Charlies’ cry the hours 
at every house in Ely Place, Holborn, from 10 P.M. to 5 A.M. 
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to the initiative of two great brothers. Sir John 
Fielding and Henry Fielding, the novelist, were both 
magistrates at Bow Street, and were the originators 
of the force known as the Bow Street Patrol, Horse 
and Foot. The Bow Street men were well chosen, 
well mounted, and well paid, and they were dressed 
in a distinctive smart uniform. On account of 
their bright red waistcoats, they later became known 
as the “ Robin Redbreasts.’ Considering the amount 
of ground they had to cover in London and its en- 
virons, their numbers appear to have been hopelessly 
inadequate, and it is not surprising to find that parlia- 
mentary committees are set up at this date, to inquire 
into the whole subject of the maintenance of order. 

With a leap of almost a century we come to Sir 
Robert Peel, who has often been termed the author 
of our modern police system. It was in 1829 that 
his Bill came into force, two months after its intro- 
duction in the Houses of Parliament. If this Bill 
met with ready, almost eager acceptance, it was 
because in the preceding years the battle had been 
fought and practically won beforehand, through the 
efforts of various agitators. 

Dr. Colquhoun, the Middlesex magistrate, whose 
teachings had been energetically carried on over a 
long period, really made possible the drastic reforms 
brought into being by Sir Robert Peel’s legislation. 
-Dr. Colquhoun may justly be called the originator 
of the modern technique of police methods. He 
seems to have been the first to voice the necessity 
for a scientific study of all problems connected with 
police duty, and to advocate the desirability of a 
compulsory specific training. 

The figures showing the vigorous weeding out of 
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men recruited under the new Act—some eleven 
thousand in eight years (both resignations and dis- 
missals)—illustrate how continuous was the effort 
made to bring the individual level up to the required 
standard. 

Thus, roughly outlined, came into being the new 
body of policemen in their white duck trousers, blue 
cut-away coats, and tall hats. 

It may be noted that police titles have been as 
variable as the conditions that brought them into 
being. As early as the year 1362 the word ‘ con- 
stable’ was used to describe officers of the Peace; 
but it was not till 1836 that it was given its present 
meaning, while the titles ‘conductor, ‘ commis- 
sioner,’ and ‘ justice’ were given the modern signifi- 
cation at about the same epoch. Sir Robert Peel’s 
policemen were first derisively known as ‘ peelers ’ 
and it was only when distrust had merged into 
friendliness, and friendliness into positive affection, 
that they were dubbed ‘ Bobbies,’! and under this 
final nickname won their way to the unique position 
they occupy to-day in the respect and esteem of 
their country. 


II 


It was, perhaps, both logical and inevitable that 
the desire to undertake civic duties should develop 
simultaneously with the movement for the political 
enfranchisement of women. During the period 
immediately preceding the war, this far-reaching 
constitutional change was nearing the point of final 


* The term ‘ Bobby’ was of course a compliment paid to Sir Robert 
Peel. 
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completion. No Government could much longer 
have delayed granting a measure of reform, if only 
for the reason that public opinion was being more 
and more evidently won over. But it must be 
recalled that at the actual moment of the outbreak 
of war the suffrage excitement was at its height. 
The fact that the responsible women at the head 
of the various organisations so promptly sacrificed 
their hard-fought-for advantages, putting aside so 
unreservedly the smaller for the larger issue, showed 
a breadth of vision, a sense of proportion, a spon- 
taneity of good-will that won for them not only 
instant recognition, but the reward, when the war 
was over, of the peaceful attainment of their aim... . 
In the natural reaction after the horrors of war 
we are inclined to think, write and speak of the 
period from 1914 to 1918 in terms of utter dis- 
paragement, as though the tremendous conflict that 
ravaged the nations engaged had not only plunged 
the world into abysses of agony and despair never 
before imagined, but had thrown back all progress 
fora hundred years. Yet in how many directions did 
the tremendous effort give immediate birth to aspira- 
tions which otherwise would only have gained shape 
and form slowly after long, hard and bitter travail. 
Great evils frequently evolve their own cure ; 
but in too many instances custom has made us 
callous to injustices that cry aloud for redress. A 
few creative minds pierce through the stagnant 
darkness that broods over long-established con- 
ditions, and sharply illuminate some elemental 
rottenness below ; then, to the startled conscious- 
ness of a greater number anxiety takes the place 
of placid acceptance, till, in the process of time, 
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resentment at any waste of human material pene- 
trates into the general consciousness, and at last the 
evil is attacked, if not summarily swept away. 

Emerson wrote that ‘Tis the best use of Fate 
to teach a fatal courage,’ and it was, perhaps, the 
exaltation of this ‘ fatal courage’ that possessed 
women during the war years, which enabled them 
to attack new problems, or unaccustomed tasks, 
with such invincible hardihood. 

The work of the Women Police in England will 
always be associated with the name of Margaret 
Damer Dawson. Born in Sussex in 1874, and 
educated privately, her deepest interest was in music. 
Under Bruno Shonberger and Herbert Sharpe she 
studied at the London Royal Academy of Music, 
and gained its Diploma and Gold Medal. She had 
remarkably diverse and contradictory gifts, was 
keenly interested in sport as well as in all the arts, 
an experienced Alpine climber, an expert motorist, 
an enthusiastic gardener, a passionate lover of 
animals. It was perhaps this last trait that deter- 
mined her career. She could not bear the sight of 
unnecessary suffering, it revolted her sense of the 
fitness of things ; and her first public work was done 
in an attempt to secure a more humane treatment of 
animals, both in this country and on the Continent. 
In 1906 she gave her services as organising secretary 
to the International Congress of Animal Protection 
Societies which met in London in that year ; and for 
her labours in this connection was awarded a decora- 
tion by the King of Denmark, as well as the medal of 
the Finnish Society for the Protection of Animals. 

Devotion to any humanitarian cause is an immense 
incentive to widen the sphere of one’s energies. 
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Her frequent trips abroad brought Miss Damer 
Dawson face to face with international social prob- 
lems, especially those in which women and children 
were concerned. Her activities at home included 
membership of the Criminal Law Amendment Com- 
mittee, which was probably the first organisation in 
Great Britain to preach the need for women police ; 
and she was enormously interested in the first 
abortive attempt in this direction instituted in 
Germany as far back as 1905. 

In this initial employment of women in the police 
department their efforts were sternly prescribed to 
the regulation of prostitution. At that period the 
general sentiment of the public in Germany was 
not sufficiently educated to tolerate so startling and 
drastic an innovation, and the experiment was 
allowed to lapse. 

The definite inspiration to put her theories into 
practice came to Miss Damer Dawson in August 
1914, with the outbreak of war. The immediate 
and most pressing need of the moment in London 
was connected with the handling of the crowds of 
terrified Belgian refugees pouring into England. 
The story of that piteous invasion has never been 
adequately told, but it does not come into the scope 
of this narrative. Miss Damer Dawson was 
appointed to serve on two of the main committees 
dealing with these refugees. Almost at once the 
organisation of the ‘Transport Department was put 
into her hands, and she accepted the responsibility 
for conveying the new arrivals from the big London 
termini to houses offering hospitality. It was while 
engaged on this work that the urgent need was 
forced upon her for a body of trained women in 
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uniform, whose bona fides might be unquestionable 
and recognisable at sight. While awaiting the 
arrival of trains at the stations, she had been struck 
by the number of women loitering there, whose 
presence and whose object seemed unexplained ; 
and it did not take her long to discover that the same 
women were appearing in different disguises, and 
were likely further to complicate a very difficult 
situation. Without delay, Miss Damer Dawson 
determined to apply for permission to organise a 
corps of voluntary women police. 

Because the need was so obvious, and perhaps 
even more because the organisation was so evidently 
in the right hands, the success of her efforts was 
assured from the start ; but like many such move- 
ments, the original scheme grew of its own impetus, 
and was, almost at once, broadened so as to include 
military centres. Her leadership brought to her 
aid women of similar calibre, social standing and 
education, mentally and physically above the aver- 
age, who were all imbued with the desire to rise 
to the occasion, to be worthy of the dignity and 
importance of their new office. 

Blonde, blue-eyed, of a delicate complexion, Miss 
Damer Dawson was of a fastidious, even scholarly 
turn of mind. She nevertheless faced each problem 
of life with a resolution that shrank from no revela- 
tion that could increase her knowledge or arm her 
experience. Danger steeled her ; she was encour- 
aged, even inspired by difficulties. With her keen 
intelligence, her untiring energy, her lively wit, she 
made an instant impression upon those who came 
into personal contact with her, but it was, above all, 
the steady flame of her enthusiasm that kindled in 
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the hearts of her followers a single-minded allegi- 
ance that never swerved. It was indeed fortunate 
for women police of all nations that the first members 
enrolled should have created so high a standard and 
put into being an organisation based on instructions 
so clearly and definitely drawn up that they have 
become the model for all later developments, in 
other countries as well as in Great Britain. 


III 


One of the most significant developments of the 
first months of the war was the swiftness with which 
momentous decisions were made and acted upon. 
Many women accepted their responsibilities with 
astonishing readiness, electrifying their followers 
into instant activity. When the moment is ripe for 
it, an idea generally flowers in more than one mind. 
So, at the outset, Miss Damer Dawson discovered 
that there were others in the field she had chosen ; 
Miss Nina Boyle, for instance, the Honorary Secre- 
tary of a Woman’s Suffrage Society called the 
Women’s Freedom League, was already engaged 
in organising a body of policewomen. ‘To prevent 
any overlapping (that picturesque and expressive 
war-word !) Miss Damer Dawson at once put her- 
self into touch with Miss Boyle, and as a result of 
their interview the former was made Chief of the 
Women Police Volunteers. 

Almost at the same time the National Union of 
Women Workers (now the National Council of 
Women) inaugurated a scheme of voluntary patrols 
for specific welfare work in areas in which military 
camps and centres were being established. 
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The first woman patrol organiser began on 
27th October 1914 to enroll members from local 
sources : women who, despite their other occupa- 
tions, were willing to give a certain number of hours 
a week for service in their own neighbourhoods. 
This work was regarded solely as a war-time measure, 
and indeed, at this date, the promoters were anxious 
to dissociate the idea of patrols from any connection 
with the existing police force. To quote from an 
admirable letter addressed to The Times in October 
1917, by Mrs. M. G. Carden, the Honorary Secre- 
tary of the Patrols Committee :— 

‘'The voluntary patrols are neither police nor 
rescue workers, but true friends of the girls, in the 
deepest and holiest sense of the word.’ 

The Women Police Volunteers, on the other hand, 
were from the outset conceived of as a trained body 
of professional women, who were to give their whole 
time to their job, to be ready to answer a call day 
or night, or to go to any part of the United Kingdom. 
Not only was it not presumed that their organisa- 
tion would be likely to terminate with the war, but 
their every activity was undertaken in order to 
demonstrate, in the first place, that a force of trained 
policewomen was badly needed, and in the second 
place, that they were perfectly fitted for their office. 
The whole programme of their labours was thus 
designed to prove their contentions—now more 
and more taken for granted—that women are an 
indispensable adjunct to any well-ordered police 
force. 

The first meetings took place at Miss Damer 
Dawson’s house at 10 Cheyne Row, and among the 
earliest to enroll were Mrs. Meeson Coates, Miss St. 
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John Partridge, Miss E. F. Harburn, Miss I. Golding- 
ham, my sister Mrs. Hampton, Miss Olive Walton, 
Miss J. M. Campbell, and myself. 

Many of the women attracted by the idea of 
women police had been prominent workers for 
Woman’s Suffrage in the militant days before the 
war. Their efforts—whether rightly or wrongly 
exercised, is fortunately no longer in question—had 
not only shaken vast numbers of women out of their 
normal indifference to political questions, but had 
brought some of them into close, sometimes painful 
touch with the police, teaching them how very 
unpleasant it is for an alleged woman culprit to be 
handled by men. In the course of the long-pro- 
tracted struggle they had gone through a severe 
novitiate ; in many instances had, for the first 
time, seen life closely and at first hand. Their 
public work, including as it did, haranguing crowds 
at all seasons, in all neighbourhoods, under the most 
unfavourable conditions, had taught them how to 
face with astonishing courage and resolution the 
most virulent forms of opposition—howling derision 
or personal violence. If it did nothing else, this 
sharp discipline prepared them in the grimmest 
school of endurance for the urgent problems the 
war engendered, inculcating invaluable lessons in 
organisation, obedience, cheerfulness in adversity, 
fortitude and self-control. 

The pioneer members of the Women Police had 
to educate themselves in the elementary technique 
of their work. They bought text-books and the 
Police Code. Sir Leonard Dunning, H.M.’s In- 
spector of Constabulary, lent them a copy of his 
report as Chief Constable of Liverpool, and a study 
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of this excellent book gave them a basis on which 
to lay their own foundations. 

‘Strange as it may seem to-day, it is nevertheless 
true that the first suggestion of women police to 
patrol the streets, parks and other public places, 
became at once the subject of fierce controversy in 
the Press. The usual sternly repressive, satirical 
or darkly pessimistic letters poured in. By Novem- 
ber 1914, however, the first inevitable explosion 
of individual distaste for anything new had exhausted 
itself, and had given place to resigned acceptance. 
It was part of the abnormal times, it was reasoned, 
that women should be doing these grotesque things. 
Before long, it was reluctantly conceded that the 
women police, when and where required, should 
take over the lighter duties of the hard-pressed police 
force. Magistrates were induced to entrust them 
with cases of women and girls needing special investi- 
gation and delicate handling. Cases of chronic 
drunkenness, suspected lunacy, first offences in 
theft, fell gradually into their hands. 

These innovations worked well, and many Chief 
Constables were won over ; though others, it must 
be admitted, remained obstinately opposed till the 
very end of the war to the employment of women 
on police duties in any capacity. As more and 
more women, however, continued to be enrolled, it 
soon became self-evident that if they were to carry 
out, with any efficiency, the unaccustomed tasks 
with which they were entrusted, it would be neces- 
sary to appoint paid officers to guide, supervise and 
train volunteers. For these posts only women of 
experience, of great force and steadiness of char- 
acter, of tact and intelligence, could be chosen. 
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During the first months every effort was made 
to co-ordinate the various activities of all those 
enrolled in the Women Police Volunteer Organisa- 
tion, each one with an individual conception of 
the proper development of the future work ; but 
ultimately it was decided that the views expressed 
were too divergent ever to make unanimity of control 
a working proposition. 

Miss Damer Dawson represented the point of 
view that women must, of necessity, work in closest 
co-operation with, and in staunchest loyalty to, 
their male colleagues; that the public service is 
one and indivisible, that it demands the united 
efforts of both men and women, and that these 
efforts should dovetail but never conflict. 

The difficulty of finding common ground for any 
compromise brought about an inevitable crisis. It 
was realised by all concerned that efficient training 
made complete agreement on preliminaries essential 
to any success. All members of the Women Police 
Volunteers were therefore requested to vote for 
one of two schemes outlined, and it is an illumi- 
nating fact that, with two exceptions, the whole 
body of women plumped solidly for co-operation 
with men. 

Before this definite declaration of choice had 
been given, the Women Police Volunteers had been 
simply a nucleus of women loosely held together ; 
after the decision had been taken they became a 
closely knit organisation, quite clear as to their aim. 
The word ‘ volunteer’ was dropped, and instead 
the more significant word ‘service’ substituted. 
The letter S took the place of the V on their badges, 
and from this date, early in 1915, the pioneer corps 
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of women police worked harmoniously together, 
and with the regular police force, under the title of 
the Women Police Service. 


IV 


My own relationship to the movement dates 
almost from its inception. A few entirely personal 
notes may perhaps be forgiven in view of the fact 
that I am so often asked why I happened to choose 
this arduous but exhilarating career. Recalling the 
tasks I have been obliged to undertake, many people 
find it difficult to credit that I was a very delicate 
child, educated almost entirely at home, and denied 
all the training in outdoor sports of the robust 
modern girl. Increased mental activity may pos- 
sibly have been the result of this intolerable physical 
restraint, and a concentration of energy that has 
stood me in good stead in moments of great strain. 
Wrath at the innumerable restrictions forced upon 
me may have generated the habit of rebellion. 
Certainly I never was in the least inclined to accept 
the soothing conclusions of our late Victorian age 
that ‘ all’s right with the world,’ when, as I grew 
older, so much that was wrong with it startled and 
horrified me. Childish illnesses seemed only to 
increase my zest for adventure ; and my obstinate 
disinclination to accept defeat under any circum- 
stances has often, it must be confessed, made me a 
sad trial to my family and friends ; but it has always 
seemed physically impossible for me to envisage 
failure : When one avenue of advance is closed I 
feel an irresistible impulse to turn about and force 
my way along another, This stubbornness, coupled 
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with an inherent impatience of dilatory methods— 
as the worst kind of waste of time and effort—and 
above all, perhaps, an irresistible tendency to stand 
by any ‘under dog,’ however refractory and 
blameworthy, brought me quickly into the heat 
of the Woman Suffrage movement. Though at first 
little fitted for the strain and stress of it, I could not 
resist throwing in my lot with the belligerent element, 
who were prepared to risk everything, even life and 
limb, in order to secure parliamentary representation. 

To those of us who had been leaders and organ- 
isers in the tumultuous tide of the suffrage campaign, 
the ordinary channels of usefulness for the weaker 
sex in war-time—nursing, canteen work, sewing 
societies, etc.—made preciously little appeal. Pro- 
vided I could find a real outlet for my energies, I was 
ready to take my services anywhere, but eventually 
the service for which I cannot but feel I was intended 
took me. 

I had been anxiously seeking for work that would 
hold my interest, and it was by sheer accident that 
I overheard two people talking about Miss Damer 
Dawson’s activities. Instantly I pricked up my 
ears. What! A woman’s organisation to work 
with the police! Splendid! Without an instant’s 
delay I followed up the clue. During various 
suffrage riots my relations with the police had been 
the reverse of amicable. I had even suffered politi- 
cal imprisonment, but a sense of humour had kept 
me from any bitterness, and I had carried away from 
various exciting experiences no trace of resentment. 
I was quite as enthusiastically ready to work with 
and for the police as I had been prepared, if neces- 
sary, to enter into combat with them. 

B 
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The meeting between Margaret Damer Dawson 
and myself struck an immediate spark, and began a 
period—all too short, alas !—of close association and 
intimate friendship, ending only with the sudden 
death of the Chief in 1920. Though we had 
approached our aims by different paths, we never 
were hampered by a doubt of our fitness for the 
work we were to undertake and develop together. 
We both were possessed by an unshakable belief 
in the elemental needs we were. out to satisfy. 
Pioneers in a fresh and vital movement, we dis- 
cussed its far-reaching possibilities, and predicted 
for it an immense ultimate development. We were 
not slow to realise, either, that war conditions offered 
us an unexampled opportunity to drive home our 
contentions. 

The gradual dislocation of all the public services, 
through the indiscriminate enlistment of men; the 
concentration of huge numbers of these raw recruits 
in training camps; the fever of excitement in the 
very air, affecting old and young, men and women 
alike, created new and pressing problems with 
which it was clear the existing police force could 
never cope unaided. 

Undesirable women in swarms, and idle boys and 
girls of all classes, were being irresistibly drawn 
towards the camps, with their noisy and fascinating 
activities. In the hope of finding highly paid 
employment in munition works, canteens, clubs or 
restaurants, women and girls of all ages were pour- 
ing into London from the provinces. They came 
with little money to back their pretensions, lived 
goodness knows how, and were, in the majority of 
cases, totally ignorant of the dangers that threatened 
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them. Another factor in the situation was the 
liberal separation grants. The wives of soldiers 
had, in many cases, more money at their disposal 
than ever before, and were often impelled by sheer 
loneliness, or by anxiety for their husbands or sons 
at the front, to seek sympathetic society at the 
nearest public-house, with a sudden appalling 
increase of drunkenness among women as a natural 
result. The very children were thrown off their 
balance by the pervading atmosphere of excitement, 
confusion and unrest, as well as by the absence from 
home of the family disciplinarian. 

Inexperience is, often enough, a spur to originality 
in the handling of social problems. Our ignorance 
could only have been exceeded by our intrepidity. 
At the head of a group of kindred spirits, we stepped 
in, in every sense of the phrase, ‘ where angels fear 
to tread.’ There were no rules laid down for our 
guidance, no precedents we could study—we had 
to plan our course of action as we advanced. Yet 
theoretically perhaps we were not so badly prepared. 
Like soldiers in action, we were not hampered by our 
equipment. ‘The protection of women by women 
was the root principle underlying the whole pro- 
gramme we laid down, which, as has been conveyed, 
has needed so little modification in the course of the 
years that have intervened. 

All volunteers enrolled were at once put through 
an intensive course of instruction which included 
first aid, drill (setting-up exercises), the art of self- 
defence (ju-jitsu), police court procedure, signalling, 
etc. Among them were many women of leisure, as 
well as artists, teachers, social workers, writers, 
doctors and nurses, who went through their pre- 
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liminary strenuous novitiate with unhesitating resolu- 
tion. The only attribute of a good officer we 
amateurs had any real trouble to acquire was the 
correct, slow police step, which looks so easy. 
Practical difficulties, however, were manifold and 
menacing. ‘The greatest of all was to make certain 
that exactly the right woman should be appointed 
for any special duty that required not only strength 
and courage, but bold initiative, coupled with deli- 
cacy and tact. It was self-understood that every- 
thing we hoped to attain in the future depended 
upon our immediate success in grappling with each 
situation as it presented itself. We could not 
afford serious mistakes. 

The second giant blocking the path to the efhi- 
ciency we aimed at was the reluctance of the 
authorities to grant women police officers sufficient 
powers to make their duties worth undertaking at 
all. ‘That the authorities should have hesitated was 
perhaps natural enough, for it was imperative that 
the initiative and discretion of the women appointed 
could be trusted to the fullest extent. It must also 
be recollected that the tremendous pressure of war 
conditions left men in high office little leisure or 
energy to spare for the development of a new move- 
ment in police work. 

The third knotty problem to be wrestled with was 
the question of funds. Supported at first wholly 
by voluntary contributions, the activities of the 
Women Police Service have always been more or 
less hampered by the need of constant propaganda. 
Miss Damer Dawson, in addition to all her other 
labours, was obliged to address innumerable meet- 
ings in order to preserve the bank account from an 
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attack of total collapse. It was not till 1916 that 
the Government made the Women Police Service 
a grant; but it never sufficed to free us from 
financial anxieties, or gave us a respite from the 
struggle to obtain enough funds to enable us to make 
our work the overwhelming success we envisaged. 

Regardless of her status and duties, any woman 
employed in any capacity by the police is likely to be 
roughly classed as a policewoman. In Germany the 
first to be enrolled were really welfare workers, con- 
nected with the State regulation of vice. Scotland 
Yard has for years made use of women in detective 
work ; but the idea that the ‘ weaker sex’ should 
actually be considered at all on a basis of equal 
standing with men in the police force was regarded, 
in 1914, as positively revolutionary. 

A Chief Constable is a power in his own district, 
and though for the most part he put a good- 
humoured face on an innovation he deeply mis- 
trusted, in some instances he evinced a stubborn 
reluctance to make use at all of the new women 
recruits, and put every obstacle in their path. The 
usual attitude, however, was one of indulgence : 
‘Now what do you think you ladies can do?’ was 
the frequent but not very encouraging introduction 
to our novel tasks: Only the exceptional men had 
any suggestions at all to offer as to the lines on 
which their women colleagues might make them- 
selves most useful. The women colleagues had, as 
a consequence, to win every concession by a process 
of clear demonstration, or by that admixture of 
dogged determination and persuasion in which the 
sex is admittedly proficient. 

The masculine public, in general, was inclined to 
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fear that women police would tend to repressive 
methods, would be intolerant of the rougher forms 
of natural human enjoyment ; above all, that their 
lack of physical strength would, in any crisis, require 
the aid of a policeman, and that, on this account 
alone, to add women to the force would seem to be 
a work of supererogation. The fact that in a crisis 
a constable is also obliged to summon other police 
officers to his aid escaped these critics. In addition, 
it is a most curious fact, confirmed by a thousand 
instances, that the rougher elements among man- 
kind are more easily controlled by women than by 
men, far more easily than the so-called ‘ upper 
classes.” The private soldier, for the most part, 
turned tail and fled ignominiously at the first sight 
of the familiar uniform worn by a woman he could 
have knocked down with one blow of his fist. A 
reproof, or a grave appeal to his common sense or 
his better nature, could often convert the swagger- 
ing blade into the shamefaced and penitent boy 
underneath the braggart. ‘The officer, on the other 
hand, was far more likely to turn furiously upon the 
policewoman who ventured to interfere with his 
pleasures, and to ‘ damn her impudence ! ’ 

An even more curious fact psychologists may trace 
to its origins is the involuntary and ready submis- 
sion of women to other women in authority. In 
police raids on disorderly houses the female culprits 
will frequently face policemen with a shameless 
bravado, an instinctive reliance, perhaps, on their 
ancient weapons of attack; while the sight of a 
woman employed on this duty will send them in 
hot haste to whatever cover is possible. 

It must be confessed that much of the reluctance 
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of the masculine mind to envisage women in these 
unaccustomed tasks seems to rest on a misplaced 
chivalry. In these days of newspaper publicity, of 
cinemas, plays and novels dealing with every phase 
of indecency and vice, to hope to protect women, 
or even children, from an inevitable acquaintance 
with the uglier manifestations of our modern civilisa- 
tion is on a par with the proverbial methods of 
the ostrich. Really to protect them adequately, it 
would be necessary to bring them into the world 
like certain lower forms of primitive animal life, 
without eyes, ears or brains. 


Vv 


The first official sympathy won for the Women 
Police movement was the result of the visit of Miss 
Damer Dawson, in August 1914, to the Chief 
Commissioner of Police, Sir Edward Henry, when 
she obtained his permission to form a corps of 
Women Police Volunteers to work in the Metro- 
politan area. From this friendly attitude of the 
Chief Commissioner all subsequent official recog- 
nition followed in natural sequence. It was owing 
to his recommendation that, in 1916, the Ministry 
of Munitions entered into formal agreement with 
Commandants Damer Dawson and Mary S. Allen 
(for I was Sub-Commandant by this time) for the 
supply and control of a force of policewomen for 
the munition areas, and thus established a precedent 
hitherto unknown in police annals. 

Sir Edward Henry was the typical Anglo-Indian 
official ; his knowledge of police matters could not 
have been surpassed. He was, all in all, the finest 
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‘policeman’ that methods in vogue at that date 
could possibly have evolved. ‘Tall, dignified, well- 
built, with dark, piercing eyes, he looked more like 
a diplomat than a soldier. With a suave manner he 
combined a quick mind, prompt to value a point 
of view differing from his own, and in addition, he 
was possessed of that invaluable gift—a rare power 
of concentration. He could, at will, fix his whole 
attention upon the person before him, or the sub- 
ject under discussion. He was much loved by the 
force he commanded, of whose prestige he was 
jealous, and of whose record he was extremely proud. 
That on one of his rare holidays the ill-advised 
police strike was decided upon, dealt him a stagger- 
ing blow, and undoubtedly contributed to the ill- 
health that hastened his resignation from a post he 
was so admirably fitted for. 

With his great pride in the police force as then 
constituted, he was naturally not prepossessed in . 
favour of the employment of women; but his 
innate sense of justice made him give to the pro- 
position his serious consideration, and after a short 
period of reflection his final blessing. Before the 
war ended he was generously ready to concede that, 
ultimately, the inclusion of women might positively 
add to the efficiency of the force. 

The question of a distinctive uniform for women 
employed in police duties was from the start a 
vexed one. Around this question a great deal of 
discussion has always centred ; but in Great Britain 
it has been conceded from the first that the advan- 
tages of uniform far outweigh the disadvantages. 
The original design was submitted to Sir Edward 
Henry in August 1914 by Miss Damer Dawson, 
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and winning his approval, the first policewomen 
appeared in London streets in September. It was 
a very simple, business-like garb, dark blue, plainly 
cut, with shoulder straps bearing at first W.P.V., 
afterwards W.P.S., in silver letters. With a hard 
felt hat to complete their costume, the new members 
of the force were chiefly conspicuous for their sober 
neatness. 

It was evident to all those closely concerned 
with the maintenance of order, that the uniform was 
in itself a deterrent, an actual weapon of defence, 
and that it had also a prompt moral effect. The 
‘lidy-copper,’ as she became known, had only to 
appear in a dark street where a drunken brawl was 
going on, in order to have a dozen voices raised 
warning the combatants to desist. More decided 
intervention was rarely necessary. -So effectual was 
the uniformed policewoman in quelling incipient dis- 
order, that a modified form of the same uniform was 
later granted to, and adopted by, the Women Patrols. 

The first design was discontinued for senior 
officers in 1917, when it became necessary to have 
some distinguishing marks between the ranks. Work 
in munition areas brought the women police into 
official contact with officers and men of the Army, 
Navy, Defence Corps, and other units ; and it was 
not only desirable to change the design on this 
account, but also because the enlargement of the 
areas given over to the women police necessitated 
motor transport of some kind. Some of the women 
inspectors had an area nine miles in circumference. 
Commandant Damer Dawson and I were the first 
to use motor bicycles on police inspection duty in 
Great Britain. 
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The uniform designed for policewomen by Miss 
Damer Dawson, subjected to a few minor improve- 
ments in cut and detail, is substantially the same 
design in which to-day the Provincial as well as the 
Metropolitan Police Forces have equipped their 
policewomen. 

Any new movement is bound to encounter every 
form of opposition, resentment and mistrust. ‘To 
the Women Police Service it has always been a 
consolation that in their case history is only 
repeating itself. 

The public has a short memory. Who ever recalls 
now the fact that the present status of the Metro- 
politan Police Force, as before suggested, only dates 
from the time of Sir Robert Peel? ‘The ancient 
‘watchmen’ and ‘ Bow runners-in’ of that date 
were as sacrosanct in the public eye as the police 
forces of to-day, and the howl of rage and derision 
that went forth at the first appearance in the streets 
of the ‘ peelers ’ who were, in the course of time, 
wholly to supersede these picturesque guardians of 
the peace—the Watch—was quite as narrow-minded 
and ill-considered as anything the women police 
have had to contend with. 


Photo by Elliott and Fry. 
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CHAPTER II 
ACTIVE SERVICE 
GRANTHAM AND HULL 
I 


HE first employment of women in uniform 
on actual police duty was late in November 
IQI4. 

As a result of an address by Miss Damer Dawson 
on the stern requirements of the moment, the 
Women’s Central Committee of Grantham, under 
the chairmanship and the energetic initiative of the 
Hon. Lady Thorold, elected a Women Police Sub- 
Committee for the purpose of establishing a fund 
for the maintenance of two policewomen, provided 
the civil and military authorities would consent to 
make full use of their services. Once this consent 
had been gained, the path was clear. 

The word that promptly went forth amongst 
those in training at headquarters (St. Stephen’s 
House, Westminster), that two of their number 
would presently be required on active public police 
service, struck a cold chill to the hearts of the bravest. 
This first call to arms elicited no smallest eagerness 
of response, each member devoutly praying that one 
more worthy than herself might be chosen. 

To my shame be it confessed that I myself 
regarded this initial public appearance with so 
much awe, with such an overwhelming sense of the 
responsibility involved, that I absented myself from 
headquarters in the hope that I might be accident- 


ally overlooked. I was not, however, destined to 
27 
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escape. With the courage of a true leader, Miss 
Damer Dawson made her own decisions, and sum- 
moning me, her second in command, as well as Miss 
E. F. Harburn, crisply informed us that we were to 
be detached forthwith for this special work. From 
this momentous interview, which was to decide 
more than our own fates for all time, the first valiant 
policewomen in embryo departed in a state of the 
deadliest funk, miserably convinced that the Chief’s 
confidence had been utterly misplaced, and wonder- 
ing why on earth we had ever joined an organisa- 
tion which had the right to exact so terrifying a form 
of service. Military duty in the trenches seemed, 
by comparison, a light and agreeable pastime. No 
idea of refusal, however, even entered our minds. 

Miss E. F. Harburn came to her new task admir- 
ably prepared by the work in which she had been 
previously engaged. Under the L.C.C. she had 
been a school-manager for a number of years ; and 
with others had been instrumental in organising a 
club for girls, with the object of keeping in touch 
with them after they had taken up some form of 
self-supporting labour. 

A member of the Boarding-Out Committee of the 
L.C.C. special schools, Miss Harburn had inspected 
and boarded out deaf children, combining this duty 
with advice to the foster parents. Later, special 
schools for the deaf and the mentally deficient 
became her province. 

With the Women’s Industrial Council she had 
worked on the Committee for the Investigation of 
Trades in which women were occupied, and later 
acted as librarian of a travelling library scheme for 
providing women’s clubs, institutes and societies 
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with good modern literature. In the suffrage 
movement she was engaged chiefly upon educational 
propaganda... . 

Looking back upon their war-time achievements 
must provide thousands of actors in the tragic drama 
with a pardonable thrill of pride. They must ask 
themselves secretly where they found the courage, 
the strength, the endurance for the prolonged ordeal 
to which they were subjected. So many men and 
women accomplished the hitherto impossible. 

Policewomen of to-day can scarcely picture the 
doubts and tremors insepatable from the assump- 
tion of totally unprecedented duties and responsi- 
bilities, in a distinctive uniform, in full view of a 
_ public inclined to express itself with appalling 
candour, in trenchant terms of distaste, delight or 
derision. It is impossible for the peace-time 
policewoman to conceive at all of war-time condi- 
tions, with which these labourers in a new and 
untried field had to do battle. 

Certainly our first experience provided us—two 
novices as we were—with the most poignant argu- 
ments, the most vivid illustrations. 

The date of departure from London, 27th Novem- 
ber, was upon us with dreadful swiftness. Friends 
and relatives, as nervous as they were proud, came 
down to the station to wish us luck. ‘The Chief 
herself, equally proud but apparently far less nervous, 
accompanied us on our expedition. 

On our arrival at Grantham, the gaping onlookers 
who promptly gathered to stare in astonishment at 
the spick-and-span new uniforms, gave the wearers 
of it a chance to test first principles, to put to 
proof the prescribed official demeanour of stony 
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unconcern that may so perfectly disguise an igno- 
minious inclination to run and hide. 

Grantham itself, on a dark and rainy November 
morning, was not calculated to inspire us with 
increased enthusiasm for our job. We splashed 
through mud puddles towards our lodgings, noting 
with sinking hearts a general aspect of squalor. 
Further acquaintance, however, showed us many 
alleviating circumstances. ‘The Chief, who remained 
at hand for a few days, encouraged and cheered her 
deputies. Doggedly determined, we three women 
studied our area, and laid down a general course of 
action, even though it was clearly impossible to do 
more than draw up a tentative outline of procedure. 
Each new incident would have, perforce, to create 
its own standards, its own methods of attack. 

Grantham, a characteristic industrial town of the 
Midlands, of 20,000 inhabitants, was called upon 
suddenly to cope with a camp, just outside, of more 
than 18,000 troops. ‘The population had practically 
doubled in the course of a few weeks; but the 
courage of a representative group of men and women 
had risen to meet the emergency and did valiant 
battle with it. 

In these early days there was no ready-made 
organisation to provide entertainment for these vast 
collections of young men, nor could a small pro- 
vincial town afford amusements on the grand scale 
necessitated by such a sudden influx of rampant 
and excited youth. ‘There were no restrictions on 
public-houses, no attempt at control of either men 
or women. Every facility for wrong-doing, with 
every temptation to take advantage of it, made the 
streets and public places particularly perilous for 
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the young of both sexes. Many of the recruits were 
mere boys, fresh from school and college. In 
addition, at this stage in public sentiment, much was 
palliated or entirely overlooked which was recog- 
nised later as deleterious or distinctly menacing, 
when more enlightened ideas of prevention had 
brought all military camps into a wide system of 
supervision and control. 

This first mistaken leniency towards military 
culprits was voiced by one of the many victims of it. 
Driving home upon one occasion, about one-thirty 
in the morning, Miss Damer Dawson saw a soldier 
leaning up against a wall, helplessly drunk. A 
woman stood by him. 

“It’s my son,’ she cried, in reply to an offer of 
assistance. ‘ He’s like this almost every night, and 
the Magistrate won’t give him anything because 
he’s a soldier. If he could only get a month’s 
“ hard,” it would do him all the good in the world. 
I don’t know what to do with him ! ’ 

Between the two women they managed to get the 
youth—a heavy, well-built lad—into the car and 
safely under shelter. Such incidents, however, 
were of constant occurrence. 

The neighbourhoods of the camps were under 
partial martial law, and the military police super- 
seded the ordinary county constabulary. Inex- 
perience made the instructions of the Provost 
Marshal seem decidedly vague. The lines indi- 
cated included ‘ keeping an eye on alleys, courts, 
yards and passages,’ Miss Harburn being separately 
detailed for ‘ public-house duty.’ 

In the beginning we were chiefly conscious of 
our own nervousness, our fear of making a wrong 
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move. ‘This was not lessened by the fact that we 
were watched and followed by a curious crowd 
which was sure to collect the moment we stationed 
ourselves at any post. But it was not long before 
the urgent need for our intervention drove us to 
take our courage in both hands. 


II 


Acquaintance with social evils through reading 
or hearsay is no real preparation for coming into 
direct collision with them. Fortunately, the im- 
pulse of pity in every generous nature is more readily 
excited than one of disgust ; and our first horrified 
dismay was swiftly converted into a burning desire 
to help—above all, to avert preventable tragedies. 

To whatever district they were sent, police- 
women had first to conquer public prejudice. ‘Their 
presence gave rise to any number of misconceptions. 
At Grantham it was suspected that our duties 
obliged us to keep watch chiefly on disorderly 
women; so that if by chance we concerned our- 
selves about some young girl in obvious need of 
advice and protection, a bright wit in the crowd 
would be likely to yell a jeering warning, making 
any approach infinitely more difficult. Every kind 
of information, desirable or the reverse, was ofh- 
ciously thrust upon us. 

The appalling drunkenness everywhere prevalent 
gave rise to many crimes of violence and most of 
the street brawls. This clear recognition drove 
Miss Harburn post-haste to her first public-house 
inspection. Wondering what her reception would 
be like, she entered in fear and trembling. Public- 
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houses, it may be inferred, had not entered into her 
previous experience. The necessity to conceal an 
extreme nervousness gave her manner an incisive- 
ness not at all characteristic of her somewhat airy 
and inconsequential approach, and she was quick 
to perceive not only that she had impressed the 
publican, but that he was, if anything, more 
frightened than she was, most anxious to meet her 
half-way, and eager to demonstrate that all in his 
power was being done to keep his place in order. 
. . . No resistance to the inspection was ever again 
anticipated, nor was any ever offered. 

The insufficient lighting of the streets made any 
real supervision a hopeless ideal; its only advan- 
tage being that it sometimes made it possible for us 
to remain unseen when this was desirable. 

In spite of our total inexperience and the innumer- 
able difficulties in our path, we gained a firm foot- 
hold sooner than would have been thought possible. 
We practised an imperturbable cheerfulness, and this 
habitual good temper, disguising, as it frequently did, 
a natural uneasiness or alarm, won us many friends 
even among those we were obliged to caution. It 
was not long before we were consulted by anxious 
parents in regard to their sons and daughters ; by 
young girls, culprits or victims ; by street women 
not too hardened to hope for better things. 

During the day, in plain clothes, we did much 
visiting at the homes of women and girls who might 
be persuaded to avoid the dangerous neighbourhood 
of the camp. It was no unusual thing for one or 
both of us to be on duty twelve hours at a stretch, or 
to find ourselves plodding wearily back at midnight, 
or later, over sodden fields and mired lanes, up hill 
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and down dale, in a last tardy effort to cover the 
whole of our vast area. 

Quick to realise that the new recrutts to the force 
were making their presence felt, both the military 
and the civil police became increasingly friendly, 
while the committee of Grantham gave to our efforts 
the encouragement of an unswerving interest and 
attention. Lady Thorold, in particular, our first 
friend, remained our staunchest supporter. 

Within a few weeks of our first appearance on 
the streets of Grantham, we received the first mark 
of confidence—the military authorities conferring 
upon us the right to enter any house, building or 
land within a six-mile radius of the Army Post Office. 

By this time we had acquired at least a superficial 
acquaintance with our new duties, their scope as 
well as their limitations. We had learnt valuable 
lessons in controlling crowds, in patrolling streets 
and lanes, in keeping the great number of small 
public-houses under supervision. Grantham, in 
short, though a hard school, with difficult tasks that 
required set teeth to carry through successfully, 
provided an infinite variety of opportunities to 
“acquire merit’ and, incidentally, indispensable 
experience. No order, however distasteful, could 
be shirked. With no visible sign of our inward 
trepidation, for the first time in history, police- 
women accompanied the military on raids in search 
of missing soldiers. These raids brought us into 
strange places and amazing situations. 

Each branch of our work required a separate code. 
The first suspected house we were ourselves com- 
pelled to visit found us standing nonplussed but 
resolute outside the door. 
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Before mounting the steps I turned abruptly to 
my companion. ‘ How do we know,’ I demanded, 
‘ that we shall ever be permitted to come out again?” 

Lurid tales of the disappearance of women flashed 
into our minds. It was too late, however, for hesi- 
tation. With what calmness we could muster we 
confronted the inevitable risk, but the experience 
taught us never again to undertake this particular 
task without preliminary precautions. 

In spite of the tension under which we were 
working, some of the deductions forced upon us 
were not lacking in humour. We acquired new 
conceptions of the capacity of the human counte- 
nance to convey a totally false impression. Women, 
answering the sharp military knock on their doors, 
would assume an air of shocked and surprised indigna- 
tion, vehemently denying that any men so much as 
crossed their thresholds, while dimly discernible in 
the background, huddled in some corner, would be 
overcoats, unmistakably masculine and military. 
Myriads of nephews and first cousins sprang up, 
and were claimed by women or girls with angelic 
faces of injured innocence. Mothers, confronted 
again and again with erring daughters, who had 
been discovered in some compromising situation, 
would rend the air with their lamentations, or the 
threats of dire punishment to be visited upon the 
heads of the culprits. ‘The culprits themselves were 
no less voluble in their promises—to be at once 
broken—of amendment. 

Grim and inconceivably disillusioning as was this 
first contact with life in the raw, it gave us a grip of 
our duties, and an insight into social conditions 
invaluable in later days. ‘The responsibilities’ we 
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had to assume were extended week by week. Stalls 
for the sale of all sorts of articles established them- 
_selves round the huge camps, and the stall-holders, 
partly in ignorance, partly in good humour, often in 
sheer greed, made themselves the middlemen for 
nefarious practices—the surreptitious supply of 
liquor to the troops, or the making of assignations 
with women and girls of the town. ‘They had a 
thousand ingenious ways of carrying out their 
purposes. Taking in washing was a favourite 
method of gaining admission to the camp. 

Sad or tragic stories were our daily fare, and we 
soon learnt how necessary it was to sift the great 
mass of irrelevant testimony, in order to discover 
at the bottom of the proverbial.gloomy well of sus- 
picion and conjecture the revealing glimmer of 
truth. Our presence on the streets was enough in 
itself to bring about order among the streams of 
young people on the look-out for adventure ; and 
it had the same effect in theatres and picture-houses. 

In later days the policewoman was welcomed by 
managers also, with the greatest courtesy and con- 
sideration, but not till she had made her interven- 
tion valued, and they had come to realise that she 
was there to hinder frivolous young girls from get- 
ting into mischief, as well as to act as a deterrent 
to their houses being used as a hunting-ground by 
persons of well-known bad character. 

Many of the cases we dealt with at Grantham had 
to do with the weak of both sexes, who had little 
defence against the evil effects of a wretched environ- 
ment, or who rushed into danger through mere 
youthful love of pleasure or excitement. But even 
so-called ‘abandoned women’ not infrequently 
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appealed to us for help or protection. It was a 
startling and revealing experience when for the 
first time a woman of the streets found occasion 
to warn us of the danger besetting a young and 
Raa girl she wished to save from her own 
ate. Y 


Iil 


After only a month of hard work, the experiment 
at Grantham was already an acknowledged success, 
and the first official testimonial was paid to Inspector 
Harburn and me by General Hammersley, Com- 
manding Officer of the 11th Division. He wrote :— 


‘ Fanuary 14th, 1915. 
‘'To the Chief Officer, Women Police Volunteers. 

“I understand that there is some idea of removing 
the two members of the Women Police Volunteers 
now stationed here. 

‘I trust this is not the case. The services of the 
two ladies in question have proved of great value. 
‘They have removed sources of trouble to the troops 
in a manner that the military police could not 
attempt. Moreover, I have no doubt whatever that 
the work of these ladies, in an official capacity, is a 
great safeguard to the moral welfare of young girls 
in the town. F. HaMMERSLEY, M.G. 

‘ Commanding 11th Division, 


There was no intention of depriving Grantham 
of its policewomen ; but it was found advisable to 
make use elsewhere of the experience that we had 
gained, and to break in other women to take our 
places. We were succeeded by Miss ‘Teed and 
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Mrs. Smith, and for more than a year afterwards 
policewomen continued to be employed by Lady 
Thorold’s committee on a semi-official basis. 

In November 1915, however, a meeting was held 
under the chairmanship of the Bishop of Grantham, 
who affirmed that such necessary and important 
work as the policewomen were accomplishing 
deserved to be supported by national as well as by 
local efforts. ‘The Chief Constable also expressed 
his opinion that policewomen should be granted 
official status for their arduous and unenviable 
duties; and in the following month they were 
accepted by the Town Council as members of the 
local police force, with the full powers of ordinary 
police officers. ‘That is to say, that from this time 
forward, for the first time in Great Britain, they 
were sworn in and paid out of police funds in the 
same way as men, and worked directly under the 
orders of the Chief Constable. 

To the initial effort and the continuous support 
of the committee of Grantham was due this first 
public acknowledgment of the value of the work 
done by policewomen, as well as a first vindication 
of their contention (to quote the Grantham Journal 
of that date) that ‘ the presence of women police is 
a distinct advantage to the town.’ 

By 1917 the pay of the policewomen at Grantham 
was already a subject for discussion. So character- 
istic were the arguments advanced on both sides, 
that it is worth while to quote an article in the Police 
Review of May 18th of that year, describing the 
meeting :— 

‘We have just received a copy of the Grantham 
Journal of the 5th instant, in which appears a report 
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of an interesting discussion on the pay of Police 
Constable Edith Smith. 

‘On a proposal to raise the pay of Mrs. Smith by 
7s. 6d. a week to £2, 10s., it was pointed out that 
this would place the policewoman ahead, in respect 
of pay, of the oldest male member of the force, who 
was only receiving 47s. 2d. per week. 

‘Alderman Lee explained that Mrs. Smith did 
more work, and it was of a different class. She lived 
on the premises, and put in all the hours she was 
asked night and day. She got no days off, no pay 
for overtime, and there was no pension attached to 
her work in any shape or form, so that she was well 
deserving of the extra 7s. 6d. a week. She would 
receive a shade higher wage than the best-paid man 
in the force. 

‘Councillor Coleman said he should not mind 
this, if the men were paid the same. 

‘ Alderman Lee once more explained that Mrs. 
Smith did an entirely different work to the men. 
Her duties were most onerous. When they engaged 
her, her work was to be particularly amongst the 
women and children. She was also doing rescue 
work among the girls, and looking after troublesome 
homes, saving many cases from coming into the 
police court ; she was the healer of many breaches. 
She was a very intelligent woman, and gave wise 
counsel; and perhaps it was unknown to the 
members of the Council that her front room was 
quite a consulting-room for the womenfolk of the 
town, who sought her advice and instruction. Being 
a fully qualified nurse, she was able to render very 
valuable service. Altogether her work was outside, 
really, that of an ordinary police constable, and 
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therefore she did not want to rank as the same 
practically. Women of her position and education 
were getting 15s. to £1 per week more than they 
were paying Mrs. Smith. She was contented and 
satisfied ; her whole heart was in her work ; and in 
Mrs. Smith they had a very faithful policewoman. 

‘Councillor Plumb said no one had been more 
opposed than he to paying her more than the men ; 
he had fought against it for quite a long time, but 
when he found out the amount of work she did, 
and the nature of that work, he could not offer 
further opposition to it. He quite supported the 
report of the Watch Committee. 

“The report was adopted, together with the 
recommendation concerning Mrs. Smith... .’ 

Before the end of the war all female prisoners 
(whether in the cells or in court, travelling to or 
from the town, or to prison), all women witnesses, 
as well as all cases concerning children, were con- 
sidered the special province of the policewomen of 
Grantham. Especially in cases of child assault, 
investigation of concealment of birth or illegal 
operations, it is scarcely possible to over-emphasise 
the benefits of such a system, with its avoidance of 
all unnecessary exposure, so likely to harden or 
even to brutalise a first offender. 

In these early days the preparatory and political 
work accomplished by Miss Damer Dawson was 
only second in importance to the active work carried 
out by policewomen. All this time she and Miss 
Nina Boyle, a most eloquent speaker, were appear- 
ing before municipal bodies, or addressing public 
meetings throughout the country, on the subject 
of women police, and Miss Damer Dawson was 
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also in touch with the Home Office and _ its 
officials. 

One difficulty in getting the movement launched 
was the peculiar constitution of the police system 
in Great Britain, every municipal force being more 
or less self-controlled. The Commissioner, who 
seems such an exalted person to Londoners, is not 
nearly so important in the provinces. Early in 
1g15 the chief bar to the appointment of police- 
women was the fear expressed by the authorities 
that objections might be raised by the Home Office. 
Miss Damer Dawson represented this difficulty to 
the Home Secretary, Sir John Simon, and obtained 
a statement from him that ‘no objection will be 
raised in this department to the employment of 
women on police duties of a kind they are naturally 
qualified to perform, whenever a responsible local 
authority considers such a course desirable.’ This 
letter proved of great value when dealing with 
Watch Committees and Local Authorities, and 
policewomen were appointed in many towns both 
in the provinces and in the London suburbs. 

Hull was the first to follow the initiative of 
Grantham, but adopted its own methods. The 
Bishop of Hull, the originating spirit of the reform, 
inspired his committee with his own enthusiasm, 
and prevailed upon them to make a demand, through 
their own Borough Council, for two of Miss Damer 
Dawson’s trained policewomen. 

Here history again repeated itself; for Hull 
was also the first town to ask, in about the year 
1830, for two of Sir Robert Peel’s trained police 
officers. 

A busy seaport, even in peace time, has 
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formidable problems of its own; but war condi- 
tions aggravated them a thousandfold. As before, 
Inspector Harburn and I were appointed to this new 
field of enterprise, and were accompanied by the 
Chief. Conditions here were very different, for 
we had at once to organise and control a body of 
forty women patrols already on the spot, but who 
had been working more or less in the dark, with 
no definite or practical leadership. ‘They were an 
exceptionally fine set of women, who welcomed us 
with acclamation, and who—in the intervals of their 
work in patrolling streets, parks and open spaces— 
willingly gave up their time to regular police 
drill. 

In addition to the hours spent in training other 
women, attendance at the police court was obli- 
gatory. The police court was held in the Town 
Hall, and Inspector Harburn, in writing of her 
first appearance there, remarked :— 

‘I entered calmly into the best seats, and sat 
well in front. As no one had indicated where I was 
to sit, and no objection was expressed, it was not 
borne in upon me that my presence there was an 
intrusion. It was only later that I discovered that 
the ordinary male constables were in the habit of 
modestly effacing themselves at the back of the 
hall.’ 

Upon the first occasion when the cry was raised, 
‘All females out of court,’ in our intense interest in 
the proceedings we sat firmly on, in spite of the 
shouting of the Court Sergeant and the frowns of 
the Court Clerk. When it finally did dawn upon us 
that the clamour was aimed at ourselves, we appealed 
to the Chief Constable, who at once decided that we 
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were to remain, so that on future occasions we 
calmly refused to leave. 

Every new responsibility thus established a pre- 
cedent from which the future method of procedure 
was drawn up. Hull provided policewomen with 
their initial experience of air-raid duty. 

It is impossible to exaggerate the courage and 
fortitude needed by both men and women police 
for this nerve-racking and unprecedented test. 
Before long, the population in general became more 
or less inured to these grim and terrible aerial 
visitants, with their unheard of and devastating 
weapons ; accepting them in the end as a matter 
of course, with the dogged sang-froid which never 
ceased to be an astonishment to our foreign friends. 
On these first occasions, however, the horror and 
bewilderment of the utter surprise caused a panic, 
especially in the crowded slum areas, where a single 
bomb created appalling havoc, and the loss of life 
was accompanied by such ghastly mutilations. 

The first air-raid naturally found no arrangements 
made to meet it. A cordon of police blocked the 
way to the damaged part of the town, and panic- 
stricken crowds surged around the forbidden area. 
At the first alarm, Commandant Damer Dawson, 
Inspector Harburn, and I rushed out, and the cry 
‘Women police’ was enough to make it possible 
for us to circulate freely. We at once busied 
ourselves in locating and picking up the wounded, 
and in carrying them to given points, where cars 
conveyed them to the nearest hospital. ‘The late 
Dr. Mary Murdoch was one of the first to answer 
the call for help, and could be seen at many 
subsequent air-raids calmly giving first aid, or 
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collecting victims in her car for their prompt 
removal to hospital.t 
Usually the sirens gave warning of the approach 
of Zeppelins, but frequently some rumour antici- 
pated the dreaded sound, and at once people rushed 
in crowds from the slum quarters of the town, to 
take questionable refuge in the parks and open 
spaces. This was before the days when under- 
ground shelters were provided. ‘Too distraught to 
make any sensible preparations for the emergency, 
the unfortunate inhabitants of the poorer districts 
would seize the first objects at hand—piling up their 
possessions in the family perambulator, from under 
which it was sometimes necessary to rescue half- 
smothered babies. As a consequence the parks were 
littered with large framed pictures, birds in cages, 
huge vases, sea-shells, bundles of clothing, bedding, 
and the most incongruous and astonishing articles. 
As the raids multiplied in frequency, the habit 
grew upon many, at the first hint of danger, to take 
refuge in the open ; and sleeping in crowds in this 
haphazard fashion inevitably led to disorderly con- 
duct. The ‘lighting order’ (which should have 
been called the ‘ darkness order ’), being rigorously 
enforced, added suspicion and terror to the general 
atmosphere of bewilderment. Upon one occasion 
a special constable rushed from his room to answer 
a call for help, leaving his gas jet fullon. An angry 
crowd at once collected, and as no one answered the 
door, a ladder was procured, a window smashed in, 
and the light put out. . . . A man on top of a tram 
was badly mauled for inadvertently lighting a cigar. 


1 One of the many heroic victims of the war, Dr. Murdoch died 
shortly afterwards of overstrain. 
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. . . One of the ‘ oldest inhabitants,’ scarcely able 
to’ move about, was arrested and accused of climbing 
over the roofs with a light, in order to guide the 
German Zeppelins, which had not arrived. 

The duty of the women police was, in general 
terms, to ‘keep order ’—a difficult task in the 
Stygian darkness, where often the returning crowds 
after the air-raids, in the gaiety of their relief after 
terror, could only be heralded by the sense of smell 
or hearing. 

By permission of the Chief Constable, Inspector 
Harburn once more undertook public-house duty at 
Hull, in order to. induce publicans to keep youths 
and young girls out of bars where soldiers were 
served. 

Fried-fish shops were also kept under supervision, 
in order to free them from undesirable characters. 
Upon one occasion Inspector Harburn was called 
in by a fish-shop proprietor to remove a woman 
who had been requested to leave, but who had 
‘ dug herself in’ with such a display of violence that 
the proprietor, keeping a respectful distance, followed 
the ancient law that discretion is the better part of 
valour. Inspector Harburn, leaning confidentially 
over the virago, whispered to her persuasively: 
‘You know, J would never stay in a place where | 
was not wanted. Now do come along with me.’ 

To the stupefaction of the onlookers, the woman 
rose at once, and accompanied the policewoman like 
a lamb. 

In a seaport town there is often a difficult class of 
girls to deal with, sullen, hardened, defiant ; and in 
spite of the increasing number of women police and 
patrols employed, their time and efforts were fully 
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occupied. ‘Though not sworn in at Hull, police- 
women were nevertheless permitted to arrest drunken 
and disorderly women (for their own protection), 
making the charge, signing the charge sheet; and 
giving evidence when the case appeared in court 
the next day. | 

It was not unusual for a drunken woman to be 
so noisy and violent that she had to be half carried 
between two policewomen, whose progress through 
the streets was not made easier by the breathless 
interest of excited crowds, who would promptly 
attach themselves to the procession. 

Until 1918 five policewomen continued to serve 
in Hull; but in the next year, owing to a plea for 
public economy, it was considered advisable to 
call them ‘ police matrons,’ and in this capacity they 
are still working there. 


CHAPTER III 
FURTHER DEVELOPMENTS 
I 


EFORE the end of the war, policewomen had 
been trained by the Women Police Service 
for duty in Edinburgh, Birmingham, Glasgow, 
Bristol, Belfast, Portsmouth, Plymouth, Brighton, 
Nottingham, Southampton, Folkestone, Oxford, 
Cambridge, Reading, etc., etc. They had also been 
supplied to metropolitan boroughs, commercial 
factories, metropolitan committees, and both public 
and royal parks. 

‘The status of the women constables varied accord- 
ing to the regulations of each town. In some they 
served as regular members of the borough police 
force under the Chief Constable ; in others under 
the local committees set up for the duration of the 
war. In several towns they wore the same badges 
as the male members of the force, had the same pay 
as constables, and the same allowances. Where 
they were not ‘ sworn in,’ they were unable to make 
arrests, unable therefore to have the legal custody 
of women prisoners unless this great inconvenience 
was set aside by the power of the Chief Constable to 
override such small discrepancies. 

In most of the provincial towns the experience of 
Grantham and Hull repeated itself. For the first 
week or two of their employment the policewomen 
were frequently told that they were not wanted, that 
there was no work for them to do. By their regu- 
lations, however, they were required to keep a 


diary ; and after a week of patrolling the streets 
47 
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were advised to submit their record to the Chief 
Constable for his approval. In almost every case 
he was promptly reconciled to policewomen, and 
converted to a sincerer disposition to take full advan- 
tage of their services. The men of the force were 
from the beginning, with few exceptions, inclined 
to be both friendly and helpful ; and the Inspectors 
themselves, as soon as they realised that their female 
colleagues were prepared to salute them with becom- 
ing gravity, and to treat them in every way with due 
respect, were equally inclined to cordial relations. 
Some of them, in fact, most generously gave up a 
room which had been kept for their own use, to 
serve as an office for policewomen. 

Police constables are very human, and frequently 
show a most chivalrous solicitude for their women 
colleagues likely to be exposed to rough treatment. 
Upon one occasion, when two policewomen had 
been ordered to watch a suspected house in a street 
where truculence and violence were the rule rather 
than the exception, they became aware that two 
police constables in the background were hovering 
about. They did this all night, keeping out of 
sight as much as possible, ready to help, but never 
to interfere ; guarding against every possible acci- 
dent ; turning their lanterns upon people entering 
the street, yet, when the moment for action had 
arrived, standing aside and permitting the police- 
women to do the work they were there for—letting 
them enter the house and clear it out room by 
room. | 

That there was some jealousy of the new police- 
woman, as well as small-mindedness in regard to her 
share of the work to be done, is incontrovertible ; 
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but any exhibition of petty envy or spite was the 
exception rather than the rule. The war gave con- 
servatism a rude shock, and engendered a spirit of 
generosity and fair-dealing almost universal. 

Where the policewoman was denied the power of 
arrest, her position was distinctly anomalous. To 
keep any kind of order, it was essential that the public 
should remain in ignorance of this great disadvan- 
tage. Where this was not possible, it frequently 
happened that the policewoman was taunted with 
her inability to apply force, or was openly defied. 
In consequence, it was necessary for her to proceed 
to her goal by indirect methods. One instance will 
suffice to point this moral. A warrant had been 
issued for the arrest of a young girl who had neglected 
a probation order. ‘The male officers did not know 
the culprit even by sight, so the policewoman was 
ordered to point her out to a constable, who would 
make the actual arrest. Knowing that this would 
convince the girl and all her companions either that 
the policewoman was afraid of her, or worse still, 
unable herself to make the arrest, the puzzled 
officer finally compromised with her conscience by 
herself conducting the girl to the police station, 
where a male constable read over the warrant, and 
next day, in the witness box, announced that he 
had made the arrest. 

Experience of the extreme inexactitude of most 
witnesses taught the policewomen to weigh and 
measure all evidence in the balance of likelihood, 
and to ignore ready-made impressions and sweeping 
generalities, which are only too likely to be coloured 
by personal prejudice. A woman official, upon one 
occasion, spoke unguardedly about the great number 
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of girls of a certain provincial town as being most 
of them ‘ on the street’ (which technically means 
‘ prostitutes ’), but it was soon found by the police- 
woman herself that the girls in question were simply 
wilful and pleasure-loving, in the habit of wasting 
their time strolling about, but that they were in no 
sense of the phrase ‘ on the street.’ 

Detectives in the police force are frequently 
astonished to find how very soon policewomen come 
to know a far greater number of girls by name than 
they do. This is natural enough, because when a 
policewoman is sympathetic and friendly in her 
manner, girls are often glad to stop and talk. In 
fact, they are often so garrulous that at a word of 
encouragement they will pour out information about 
themselves and their companions as unexpected as 
it is valuable. In consequence, the girls themselves 
consider the information and perspicacity of the 
policewomen almost superhuman. 

Nor is it only with the women of the streets that 
the policewoman establishes a new relation. Respect- 
able women are quite as inclined to appeal to her for 
help and advice. In a provincial town a mother 
brought her six-year-old daughter to the police 
court, with the complaint that she was beyond con- 
trol, and could not be kept from stealing anything 
that came under her hands,from apples to ha’pennies. 
The Chief Constable, in a quandary, unwilling to 
bring up such a mite before the magistrates, washed 
his hands of the case by handing it over to the 
woman police sergeant. Subsequently many visits 
were paid by her to the wretched home, where the 
undersized child was found to be suffering from a 
badly discharging abscess, which she permitted the 
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visitor to dress, but which she had not allowed the 
mother to touch. Encouraged by the interest dis- 
played in her progress, the child was persuaded to 
leave off stealing, and in the end went meekly for 
treatment to the Children’s Hospital. 

An unfortunate woman who sold papers to a late 
hour at one of the stations appealed to the police- 
woman on duty there for advice in regard to her 
daughter, a child of thirteen, who, to the mother’s 
alarm, was out every night. ‘The young girl was 
spoken to, and warned to be in bed by ten o’clock, 
and the policewoman called at intervals to make 
sure that the warning was obeyed. At the same 
time, she handed the case over to the care of the 
Committee for the Moral Welfare of Children ; and, 
to the great relief of the hard-working mother, the 
girl was temporarily placed in a home out of the way 
of temptation. 

_ In another case a terrified woman reported that 
her husband, a victim of shell-shock greatly aggra- 
vated by drink, had locked her out, and himself in 
with a six-months old baby, and she was in terror 
that he might do himself or the child some injury. 
Proceeding to the house, the policewoman roused 
the landlady, and asked her to see what she could 
do, so that the man might not be alarmed by a 
strange voice; but he remained obdurate, only 
growling out that he was in bed. ‘The policewoman 
knocked and said authoritatively that she must see 
him at once, and would be obliged if he would not 
keep her waiting. At that he tumbled out of bed 
and opened the door. Greeting him with calm 
politeness, the officer explained that his wife, who 
stood by in fear and trembling, could not, of course, 
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be shut out. She added quietly that the night was 
very cold. He stared at her a moment in bewilder- 
ment, but was quite civil, offering no further 
objection. 

In one. provincial town a certain lane, used by 
soldiers as a trysting-place, had long been a sore 
spot, defying police interference. ‘The police- 
women were consulted, and requested to ‘ see what 
they could do with it.’ It was a job requiring all 
the courage, all the tact, all the resolution, all the 
conciliatory friendliness of which they were capable. 
Though a long, difficult and trying task, in the end 
it was successfully accomplished, without violence 
and without offence. Resource and presence of 
mind are two qualities indispensable to a police- 
woman. Upon one occasion a couple in the lane, 
behaving objectionably, were urged to ‘ move on.’ 
The soldier turned and cursed the policewoman, 
defying her, and insisting that he was engaged to 
the girl. ‘That is what J] thought,’ the police- 
woman replied, ‘ and I thought, too, that you would 
be glad, when she is your wife and you have daughters 
of your own, to know that they will be protected, as 
we are trying to protect her.’ The soldier stared for 
an instant, then his expression changed: ‘ Come 
on,’ he said roughly to his companion, ‘ she is a bit 
of all right ! ’ 


Il 


Incidents taken from the diaries of policewomen, 
kept as records, are frequently remarkable for their 
dramatic quality and their terse humour. One such 
record taken verbatim from the report by Sergeant 
Simpson may be of interest :— 
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‘In April 1915 I was sent to , where I worked 
for a fortnight under Inspector Harburn. I was then 
joined by Constable Batson. We worked under the 
military authorities and the Chief Constable of the 
civil police. When one of the battalions billeted 
upon the town was about to be drafted to Gallipoli, 
we were sent for by the General in Command, who 
anticipated disorder when getting the troops out of 
the town. He asked us if we could control the 
situation. We were given very short notice, and it 
was a task that required considerable energy, watch- 
fulness and tact ; but that we acquitted ourselves 
creditably was shown by the fact that we received the 
thanks and congratulations of the Provost Marshal. 

‘ Constable Batson possessed a wonderful memory 
for faces, and thus acquired an unusual power of 
detection. She came to be relied on by every one. 
This gift gave her a great influence over the wilder 
spirits among the younger women, especially the 
dwellers in a vile slum which rejoiced in the aristo- 
cratic name of De Vere Court. The Provost 
Marshal was heard to say on one occasion that he 
wished the Germans would drop a bomb on it. In 
this choice neighbourhood we ended many brawls 
and fights amongst soldiers and women. One of 
the residents was a man who had known better 
days, but had ruined himself by drink. He had 
two daughters, very wild girls, who were always 
“ running amuck”’ among soldiers, and were a source 
of endless trouble to the police. Constable Batson 
was about the only person who seemed to be able 
to manage this troublesome trio, for they would 
often quiet down for her when other remonstrances 
had absolutely no effect upon them. 
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‘ Another slum was commonly known as “The 
Jungle.” We encountered here the worst riot we 
ever experienced. A woman of the town, a notori- 
ous bad character, and looked upon with great dis- 
favour by the military authorities, had infuriated 
a rabble of drunken soldiers and civilians, among 
whom were several violent women of the virago type. 
One mountain of flesh bore down upon Batson, 
who had to use all her tact and ingenuity to pacify 
this huge woman of war, while keeping the crowd 
behind her at bay. In the meanwhile I had my 
hands full with the cause of the disturbance, who 
was undoubtedly in great danger. I was hemmed 
in by threatening groups who were making savage 
efforts to get at the woman, who, in an access of 
rage, tried to bite and throttle me during my strenu- 
ous efforts to protect her. Seeing that I could 
never handle her alone, I called a powerful labourer 
to my aid, and with his help we managed to hurry 
the half-demented creature along to a place of 
safety, which we only accomplished after having 
been jammed in a narrow neck or passage to one of 
the dirty inner courts. Our feelings may be appreci- 
ated when, the turmoil over at last, we reached the 
adjacent respectable thoroughfare, and espied a 
burly policeman, with a big Airedale, placidly 
patrolling his beat, blissfully unaware of the struggle 
that had been taking place in the slum behind. 

‘In 1916 Batson and I were both promoted to 
the rank of Sergeant, and sent to one of the munition 
factories, where we had mucn night-patrol work to 
do, We were, of course, always on duty during 
air-raids, and had, among other tasks, to go down 
into the dug-outs, in the bowels of the earth, to 
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lock for spies. As we patrolled alone, and this 
factory not only covered a wide area, but was in a 
particularly desolate part of the country, it required 
steady nerve to undertake this duty in the dead of 
night. Upon one occasion a_ half-wild cat (many 
of which picked up a living from the canteen refuse, 
and bred under the platforms) sprang upon my 
shoulder in one of the dug-outs—my torch had 
frightened it—and I had to do battle then and there 
with the savage animal in order to get rid of it.’ 

The records of the policewomen are so full of 
interest that it would take a separate volume to 
deal with them. 

That the character and personal aehetera of a 
policewoman is of more importance than her muscle 
is proved by innumerable incidents. The calm 
expectation of obedience, shutting out all idea of 
possible resistance, rarely fails of its effect. During 
the war, the London Evening News, in an editorial 
on the necessity of giving policewomen the power 
of arrest, emphasised this fact : ‘ Everybody admits 
that the policewoman has done splendidly. She has 
“moved on” with the utmost success; she has 
turned disorder into calm . . . all by the power of 
the eye. She draws no staff, she administers no 
push, in many cases she does not even speak. She 
just looks, and he who is looked at melts thoughtfully 


’ 


aways... 


CHAPTER IV 
MUNITIONS OF WAR 
ORGANISATION 


I 


O far, the active work of the Women Police 
Service has been chiefly emphasised ; but to 
permit of this uninterrupted and ever-developing 
activity during times of such anguish and stress as 
the period between 1914 and 1918, an immense 
amount of quiet labour was necessary behind the 
scenes. If there was so little friction in the smooth 
working out of our plans, so small a gap between 
theoretic conception and actual performance, it was 
not only because the responsibilities were so evenly 
divided between the self-constituted ‘ Council of 
Three ’ who shouldered them, but because these 
three worked as one. Very early in the day the 
Chief’s motto had been: ‘ First put into action, 
then report and systematise.” What Commandant 
Damer Dawson evolved, it was my duty to bring 
into immediate practical and efficient action, while 
Superintendent Goldingham recorded and systema- 
tised. Each of us had to develop her executive 
ability to the fullest extent, becoming responsible 
for her own share of the colossal burden. ‘To draw 
a military comparison, Miss Damer Dawson was 
Commander-in-Chief, 1 was in command of the 
actual field of battle, while Miss Isobel Goldingham 
was in command of the staff. 
Miss Goldingham, the daughter of the late John 
Dalrymple Goldingham, I.C.S.—from whom she 
56 
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perhaps inherited her unusually precise and judicial 
turn of mind—had already worked with me during 
the agitation for Woman Suffrage. What she 
managed to organise was no less than the whole 
clerical department of the Women Police Service, 
including Finance and Equipment. There were 
not only the lines of communication and contact 
to devise, but the points on which records and 
returns had to be checked by the Government 
departments. ‘The equipment of a large force of 
women police involved the buying of stock long 
before it was wanted, for there never was any 
knowing what the Government demands might be. 
Without such forethought—owing to the depleted 
stores of leather, cloth, etc., in the country—it 
would have been impossible to equip the women 
needed in time to start them at the factories in 
uniform—a very important consideration, at that 
period, for this special work. A large stock of such 
articles as regulation boots, belts, hats, shirts, collars, 
gloves, and, of course, badges of all kinds, required 
for the equipment of a large number of women, 
had to be kept on hand. 

For this expensive equipment Miss Goldingham 
instituted an instalment system of payment, the 
policewomen being allowed to draw an allowance 
from the Government with their salaries. The 
efficiency of the Service, the accuracy of movement 
which, from the start, was considered remarkable, 
even for that time of swift decisions, was in no 
small measure due to Miss Goldingham and her 
hard-working and loyal staff of assistants. 

To understand the full weight of the work that 
was performed by this staff, it must be recalled that 
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much of the money required was raised by volun- 
tary contributions. While some policewomen were 
paid by generous local committees who guaranteed 
the necessary funds, others were paid from the 
rates. All this required a complicated system of 
book-keeping. 

Even when no committee was forthcoming, the 
police were sometimes willing enough to employ 
women; and it became more and more evident 
that it was essential to the whole movement that 
all policewomen should be paid out of the same funds 
as the men. Consequently, early in 1916, Miss 
Damer Dawson and I were accorded an interview 
with the Home Secretary of that date, Mr. (now Sir) 
Herbert Samuel. We laid before him a statement 
of the disabilities of women police and the hindrances 
to their employment. His sympathetic interest was 
shown in his introduction of a clause into the Police 
(Miscellaneous) Provisions Act, which embodied 
many of the recommendations of the women police 
leaders, and finally removed existing difficulties in 
regard to policewomen’s salaries, making them 
eligible to receive payment in the usual way—half 
from the Treasury, half from local rates. The Act 
was passed in July 1916, and did much to clear the 
path for the appointment of women on _ police 
duties. 

Shortly before this momentous decision, a 
crowded and most successful meeting in favour of 
the official inclusion of women in the police force 
had been held at the Mansion House, under the 
presidency of the Lord Mayor of London, supported 
by the presence of a large number of influential 


people. 
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The Bishop of Kensington moved the following 
resolution, and it was carried unanimously :— 

‘ That this meeting urges the inclusion of properly 
qualified women in the Police Force, with full official 
recognition and status ; and that suitable provision 
be made by the proper authorities for the necessary 
training of such women.’ 

The speakers—the Lord Mayor of London, the 
Bishop of Kensington, Major-General Sir Francis 
Lloyd (commanding the London district), Lady 
Nott-Bower, Lord Sydenham, Mrs. Creighton, Miss 
Damer Dawson, Mr. C. W. Dawson (the Sheriff 
of Hull), and Dr. Helen Wilson—though limited to 
quite short speeches, could not have put the case 
for women police more clearly, logically and broad- 
mindedly. 

A significant proof of the great advance the whole 
movement had made was the way in which the 
Lord Mayor, the Bishop of Kensington, and Lord 
Sydenham, from their different standpoints, insisted 
upon the necessity of official status for policewomen, 
with the recognition (formerly so unwillingly 
admitted in regard to women’s work) of the superi- 
ority of professional and trained over amateur and 
untrained work. 

Sir Francis Lloyd (who had quoted as his opinion 
of women before the war, that they were ‘ witty to 
talk with, pretty to walk with, and pleasant to think 
upon ’) came to this meeting to wish the movement 
the greatest possible success, and to declare that 
those who had inaugurated it were deserving of the 
thanks of the country. 
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II 


It was owing to the recommendations of the Com- 
missioner for the Metropolitan Area, Sir Edward 
Henry, that one of the most formidable of war tasks 
was handed over to women police, a task that made 
the greatest demand upon all their energies, all their 
powers of organisation, in order to cope with it. 

In reply to an urgent call from the Ministry of 
Munitions, the Women Police Service entered into 
a contract to train, equip, supply and control a 
disciplined body of women for police work in 
factories and munition areas. ‘They assumed this 
responsibility without hesitation and with character- 
istic promptness, though it was ‘ active service’ 
with a vengeance, and in posts of danger that called 
for exceptional qualities of courage, self-control and 
endurance in the women who had to fillthem, The 
whole headquarters organisation of the Women 
Police Service was, in fact, placed at the disposal 
of the Ministry of Munitions, without any sugges- 
tion of financial assistance on their side. Accord- 
ingly, from April 1916 till December of the same 
year, by a superhuman effort, the Service managed 
to fulfil each undertaking as it arose ; but develop- 
ments were so swift that the burden of expenditure 
threatened completely to cripple every other activity, 
even to bring to a standstill the hardly less urgent 
need of providing women police for London and 
the Provinces. It was decided, therefore, that it 
was indispensable that an appeal should be made to 
the Ministry of Munitions for a grant towards the 
upkeep of the offices of the Women Police Service, 
and for the salaries of the officers engaged in train- 
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ing recruits. In January 1917 a grant of £850 was 
conceded, which was further increased to £1700 in 
January 1918. ‘The Commandant and Sub-Com- 
mandant remained honorary officers and agents for 
the Minister until the termination of the agreement : 
an arrangement which enabled the Women Police 
Service to press forward the work for the appoint- 
ment of women police in other directions.' 

The Factory and ‘Township of Gretna (near 
Carlisle) furnished one of the first opportunities for 
policewomen to demonstrate their capacity both for 
organisation of their forces and for ordinary police 
work, and may be taken as a type. At Gretna, 
fortunately, two expert policemen served as Super- 
intendent of Police both for the English and the 
Scottish administration. From first to last, Super- 
intendents Yates and Walker showed the keenest 
personal interest in, and sympathy for, the way the 
policewomen tackled their extremely complicated 
and dangerous job. 

No less than 167 policewomen were at work at 
Gretna by June 1918. Some idea of the diversity 
of their responsibilities may be obtained by a glance 
at the following list of their duties, which was posted 
up for their direction :— 


A. Factory— 


1. Searching women operatives. 

2. Patrolling danger area. . 

3. Examining passes at main gate and 
examining passes at search gate. 

4. Controlling canteen. 

5. Controlling pay office queues. 


1 See Appendices: No. 1. Agreement with Ministry of Munitions. 
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6. Receiving reports re losses of factory 
and private property, and searching for 
same. 

+. Reporting any contravention of factory 
rules. 


B. 'Township— 


1. Patrolling township and outlying district. 

2. Receiving complaints, etc., in charge 
room. 

3. Meeting and seeing off all factory trains. 

4. Attending to sick girls on arrival from 
factory. 

5. Making investigations and reports in 

police cases. 

6. Attending court when necessary. 

4. Taking charge of women prisoners in 
cells and escorting them. 


These duties read tamely enough in print, but it 
must be recalled that the work was carried on under 
the most trying circumstances, in all weathers, at all 
hours, in conditions often of utter physical discom- 
fort, and always with the full consciousness of the 
risk of instant death, through the handling of high 
explosives by thousands of very young girls and boys, 
by hitherto inexperienced men and women. ‘There 
was also the heightened danger and terror of air- 
raids, with the realisation that one bomb falling 
upon a single building would be likely to cause 
inconceivably dreadful havoc. 

In the Police Report of the year 1917 we read :— 

‘We would call attention to one factory from 
which both the military and the male police forces 
have been withdrawn. The factory employs 
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several thousand women in the manufacture and 
disposal of some of the most dangerous explosives 
demanded by the war. When an air-raid is in 
progress the operatives are cleared from the factory, 
and the sheds and magazines are left to the sole 
charge of the firemen and the policewomen, who 
take up the respective posts allotted to them. The 
policewomen who guard the various magazines 
know that they hold their lives in their hands. We 
are proud to report that not one woman has failed 


at her post, or shirked her duty in the hours of 
danger.’ 


Ill 


The pioneer policewomen at Gretna were housed, 
to begin with, in rough wooden bungalows, though 
later most comfortable barracks were provided. 
The roads were practically non-existent, for Irish 
navvies were still putting down drains during the 
day, and patronising the canteen during the limited 
hours in the evening when beer was allowed to be 
sold. It was the kindly habit of the women con- 
stables standing near the rough ground at the 
entrance to the canteen, to light the halting steps of 
drunken navvies coming out, and to throw haloes 
round their heads with the lanterns which they 
carried for night-patrol work. As a consequence, 
the policewomen became the patron saints of the 
navvies, and were often instrumental in pulling 
them out of the path of on-coming motor cars on 
the Carlisle road, to be invariably thanked in the 
same manner: ‘ Lady Poleesh—God blesh ’em.’! 


1 From report of Inspector Guthrie. 
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The factory itself was in its inception, and trolley 
lines, newly laid down, cut and tore the roads in 
every direction, so that leagues of mud had to be 
traversed daily by the policewomen, sending them 
back from duty with the appearance of plough-boys. 
returning from a hard day’s work in the fields. 
There was one path in particular that had to be 
taken to a certain mess-room from the office. ‘This 
path lay across a wide lake of dirty water, and was 
unfenced. When it had to be negotiated at two in 
the morning, after a heavy fall of snow, in the com- 
plete darkness, it became a perilous adventure. 
Night patrol of the township nearly always included 
a thorough drenching, and it was soon found that 
dress parade boots were totally unsuitable for 
Gretna mud that was, more often than not, ankle 
deep, so that policewomen from this time were 
provided with K shooting boots and leggings. 

In those early days, before the appointment of 
women doctors to the factories, many of the munition 
workers were often overcome by the cordite fumes, 
and were subject to fits from the same cause. Few 
could work for any length of time without ill effects, 
and the deep golden tint of their complexions gener- 
ally prefaced a break-down. A great deal of ambu- 
lance work devolved upon the women police in 
consequence, though later, when women doctors 
controlled the ambulance stations, these disabilities 
were reduced almost to nil. 

The routine official work in the factory included 
searching, patrolling, and the keeping of order. 
The unofficial work included every conceivable form 
of consultation, from the settlement of family 
quarrels to giving advice in affairs of the heart. 
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The searching was a difficult duty, undertaken in 
sheds and workshops. It was almost impossible to 
dissuade both men and women from attempting to 
smuggle in penknives, matches, cigarettes, pins, or 
other belongings forbidden in the neighbourhood 
of explosives, but which were carried by careless 
workers despite the frightful risk, unless skilled 
searchers were on hand. Searching had to be done 
both upon entering and leaving the factories, as the 
hands were as likely as not to take away with them 
keepsakes in the shape of cordite or unexploded 
shells ; and there was always the danger of spies 
entering as munition workers. When the operatives 
number thousands, it may be conceived that this 
is a heavy daily task. In checking the entrances 
policewomen were often able to detect illness at its 
outset, and to send an ailing girl or woman to the 
doctor. ‘The women were particularly troublesome 
over hairpins ; and when they saw a policewoman 
approaching, used to warn those in other sheds by 
calling loudly : ‘ Look out, girls, ‘‘ air-raid!”? 

It was no less difficult to make the women workers 
in the factories understand that the caps they were 
forced to wear were provided in order to safeguard 
their hair, and that it was to be kept well under the 
cap. A disregard of this regulation was likely to 
lead to tragic consequences. Upon one afternoon 
a policewoman was patrolling the factory grounds, . 
when she heard an unfamiliar noise made by the 
machinery in one of the shops—sizz—sizz—whirr ! 
She looked towards the spot from which the sound 
came, and saw the workers rushing out, screaming 
as theyran. Dashing across the intervening space to 
the door, she at once saw that a woman had her hair 
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caught in the machinery, and was being drawn into 
it. Rushing forward, she seized the woman’s hair 
with both hands, and held it with all her strength, 
while the foreman ran to stop the engine. The 
unhappy culprit was injured ; but had it not been 
for the prompt action of the policewoman, she 
would have been completely scalped. 

The keeping of order was a no less onerous 
responsibility. The patrolling of factories dis- 
couraged immorality—the temptations inseparable 
from work in which large numbers of men and 
women and growing boys and girls are employed. 
They were also obliged to check the ‘ larking’ 
which, while only a peccadillo in some kinds of 
employment, might here lead to heavy loss of life 
if indulged in while the making of munitions was 
in progress. ‘ Keeping order’ became a stern and 
imperative duty when air-raids or explosions took 
place. Nevertheless, the reports of the policewomen 
on these occasions are not without humour. ‘I 
have personally coped with three explosions and two 
fires,’ writes Inspector Guthrie, ‘and twice my 
landlady has been informed that I have been blown 
up, and has sought consolation for my loss in hearing 
of my last words from various neighbours who had 
seen me on my way to the factory, on both occasions 
of my deaths ! ’ 

How these huge munition factories developed 
into a world in themselves, and what was meant 
by the term * keeping order,’ may be better appreci- 
ated when (to quote the Dundee Advertiser of 
16th May 1917, describing a royal visit) it is recalled 
what such a so-called ‘ factory ’ consisted of :— 

‘ The factory is divided into three areas, including 
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an imposing township. The men engaged in con- 
structional work alone number 11,500. The opera- 
tive labour includes 3000 males and over gooo 
females, while of the staff of 12,000 a third are 
females. ‘There are 85 hostels, housing over 6000 
workers ; 134 bungalows, accommodating 1300 ; and 
married quarters for 500 families. The kitchens 
and mess-rooms supply 14,000 meals daily.’ 


IV 


Air-raids and explosions provided the high lights 
in a vast panorama of grim and feverish intensity. 
It is well that our memories should be re-awakened 
from time to time, so that many of the lessons of 
the war may not be too soon relegated to the limbo 
of forgotten things. 

Some of these establishments consisted of isolated 
buildings standing on plots of ground extending 
perhaps for six miles from barrier to barrier. ‘The 
roads and lanes, whether broad or narrow, were 
often overhung and sheltered from full observation 
by buildings ; and after dusk, like the public streets, 
were in almost total darkness. ‘The women opera- 
tives were not always occupied in combined opera- 
tions, for some work on explosives entailed isolation 
in scattered huts, and in other adapted factories 
there had inevitably to be fetching and carrying from 
place to place. Many establishments worked with- 
out ceasing, night and day. 

At 10.30 at night the various women constables 
relieved the afternoon shift, some going on ‘ point 
duty,’ and others patrolling; they were changed 
over every hour. The women on ‘point duty’ 
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were under shelter and within easy hailing distance ; 
but this was not the case with the women on patrol. 
It was their duty to walk around the factory visiting 
the magazines and ‘danger buildings’ en route. 
They carried with them a clock, and at every point 
a key was fixed which on being inserted in the clock 
indicated the point visited, and the time, thus giving 
a complete record of the movements of the con- 
stables. "This was called ‘ clocking on.’ 

Sergeant Simpson reported: ‘I was about to 
set out for night work at the factory, when a violent 
thunderstorm began. It started at about seven, and 
lasted. with unabated fury until after two in the 
morning. When I went to visit the women on 
patrol duty the storm was at its height. Violent 
peals of thunder were immediately followed by 
vivid flashes of forked lightning, but there was no 
rain. It was pitch dark, and though not inclined 
to nervousness, I must confess that on this occasion, 
as I groped my way along in the inky blackness, I 
felt the wild eeriness of the situation. Half-way 
round the factory the policewomen were revealed 
to me by a flash of lightning. They were calmly 
waiting for the time to “‘ clock’ at the magazine not 
far away. 1 suggested that they might take shelter 
for a time till the worst was over, but on the following 
morning the records showed that they had completed 
their rounds during the hour.’ 

Does any one to-day reading such reports quite 
realise what physical and moral courage, what 
devotion to duty, were required by such searching 
tests? ‘These two women went stolidly from point 
to point, visiting magazines wherein were stored 
tons of the very highest explosives, knowing full 
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well that if the lightning struck they would be 
blown to atoms. ‘They faced a terrible death calmly 
and unflinchingly, without ever a thought of being 
“mentioned in despatches.’ And all through the 
night, hour after hour, without demur, every police- 
woman completed her round in like manner. 

They were equipped with very powerful ‘ Bull’s- 
Eye’ lamps, and provided themselves in addition 
with good, strong truncheons, as robberies had not 
been infrequent at the various hostels before the 
advent of the women police. There were many 
undesirable characters loitering about in the vicinity, 
and it was comparatively easy to climb a fence and 
gain access to the grounds. The policewomen on 
duty at the hostels had no sinecure. They patrolled 
the grounds all through the night to make sure that 
no lights were exposed, no candles left burning in 
the rooms ; for the huts were built of wood, each 
resident had a separate room, and there was always 
danger of an outbreak of fire. Late comers had to 
be interviewed, escorted to their respective blocks, 
the doors unlocked and relocked. ‘The policewomen 
were responsible for the main entrance gate, and had 
to keep tally on all persons entering, or seeking an 
entrance to the hostels. ‘They held pass keys to all 
buildings in the grounds during the night, and 
surrendered them to the Superintendent in the 
morning with the Report Book. 

The influence gradually acquired over the opera- 
tives by the policewomen can scarcely be exagger- 
ated. In moments of panic they had not only to 
calm the frightened, but to control the hysterical, 
and render ‘first aid’ to the insensible. Alarms 
were frequent, but so great was the confidence of 
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the workers in the policewomen that, if called, they 
would stop in their wildest flight and return to their 
work, shouting to one another: ‘ Come back, She 
(the policewoman was very distinctly ‘ She who must 
be obeyed ’) says it is quite all right.’ In a panic 
caused by a small explosion in a workshop, the 
workers were all back in their places a quarter of an 
hour after the alarm. 

The great variety of the work at factories pro- 
vided plenty of relief from the intense strain of night 
guard or air-raid duty. It was not only the township 
of Gretna that required the presence of policewomen, 
but the streets of Carlisle as well; and they were 
sworn in as special constables of the City of Carlisle 
and the Counties of Cumberland and Dumfries. 
Thus, gradually, all offences connected with girls 
and women came into the province of the women 
police, from the first conveying to the lock-up 
of a girl arrested for stealing, to the subsequent 
escorting her to the jail at Dumfries if found 
guilty. 

It was not only with girls and- women in diffi- 
culties that policewomen were called upon. to 
intervene. Active interference was occasionally 
necessary in separating combatants when Scotch 
and Irish blood was up to fever heat. It may be 
recalled that the operatives at ‘ munitions’ came 
from every grade of society—the daughter of a duke 
working side by side with a former scullery-maid, 
and a professor of history with a street pedlar from 
the slums. Among such great numbers there were 
naturally wild and uncontrollable spirits ; but on 
the whole, the munition workers, men-and women 
alike, were thoroughly imbued with the importance 
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of their task, and undeniably steadfast and plucky. 
Many of them had a keen sense of humour, and 
exhibited it under the most trying circumstances. 
Upon one occasion a young girl had her finger 
blown off. She would not hear of going to the 
hospital in an ambulance, insisting that her feet 
were whole and she could perfectly well go in the 
tram. As she left the factory grounds, she thrust 
her head in at the police hut, and called out: 
* Inspector, if you want a job, go and search for my 
finger. I’ve mislaid it.’ 


Vv 


Among other important munition factories where 
constables were provided by the Women Police 
Service were H.M. Factories at Pembrey, Wales ; 
Queen’s Ferry, Chester; Greenford, Middlesex ; 
The Royal Gunpowder and Small Arms Factories 
at Waltham Abbey and Enfield Lock ; the National 
Filling Factories at Coventry, Gloucester, Hereford, 
Park Royal, Willesden, etc." 

The number of applications considered for police 
work between April 1916 and Dec. 1918 was 2085 

The number accepted for training . + A104 4. 

The number supplied to munition factories 985 

These figures speak for themselves, and show how 
carefully the Women Police Service considered the 
qualifications of the applicants. 

In each factory different problems had to be 
fought out. During the first fifteen months of the 
war no attempt had been made to discipline the 
operatives, for fear of their abandoning such trying 

1 For full list see Appendix. 
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and unpleasant work. In smaller munition factories 
no male police had been employed at all, so that 
the attitude of the workers at the sudden advent 
of the women police was one of suspicion and 
resentment. 

On the arrival of the policewomen at one munition 
factory in the London area, it was found that a 
military guard was on duty, and it was therefore 
promptly suggested by the policewomen that the 
services of the soldiers were unnecessary, and could 
be dispensed with. The head of the factory was 
appealed to, and asked to request the War Office to 
remove them, as the policewomen could well under- 
take the entire duties. In response General X came 
down with his Staff to make inquiries. ‘The police- 
woman informed him that his men were far too 
fascinating, and the munition girls could not be 
kept away from them. After discussing the matter 
he consented to withdraw them, on condition that 
one man was always on duty at the factory. Nothing 
would make him change his mind about the one 
man, so, to the general amusement, the manager 
engaged one to attend to the boilers during the 
night. 

On various occasions at their first appearance 
threats were made to mob the policewomen ; but 
when the latter stood their ground, proving that 
they were able to maintain order, and to insist on 
work being resumed, the excitement invariably 
calmed down. At the end of a few weeks the 
beneficial results brought about by the presence 
of uniformed policewomen became evident to the 
dullest eye. Instead of the usual rushing and 
pushing of the crowds on their way to the canteen 
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and cloakrooms, neat orderly queues awaited their 
turn in a single file. The conversation among the 
workers had been frequently appallingly coarse, 
young girls of nineteen and twenty using the most 
profane language. Continued remonstrances, grave 
but kindly, were in the end effectual, and in conse- 
quence the whole tone of the factory was raised. 
Habitual loitering had also to be attacked with 
energy. ‘The policewomen found girls hiding away 
from their work in all sorts of strange places, or 
trying to escape from the shops on all manner of 
trivial pretexts. Complaints of petty thefts were 
endless ; but after a short time they were so rare 
as to be a matter of surprised comment. 

Operatives eager to strike were often induced to 
return quietly to their work, or to bring their 
grievances before the Superintendent. 

‘We of this unit are very happy in our work,’ 
writes Police Constable G. L. King in her report, 
“ although we have had practically no comfort. ‘The 
weather has been bitterly cold, and from seven in 
the morning until six in the afternoon we have had 
nowhere to go to get warm. The little place we 
call ‘‘ office”’ is only heated by one tiny lamp, and 
in bad weather the snow comes through the cracks 
in the roof and sides of the hut, and we have to wear 
our heavy coats and hats all day long, and still we 
shiver. Though the cold has been so intense, we 
are kept warm, however, by the thought that we 
are working for our King and Country. .. .’ 

The destruction of munition works was naturally 
uppermost. in the minds of the German airmen, 
and the raids were frequent. Women police were 
not, at first, provided with helmets, and the patrol 
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from one row of ‘ blocks’ to the other had to be 
done inthe open. At Woolwich, women police held 
the keys of the main switch box, and were respon- 
sible for immediately cutting off the electric current. 
For fear of fires, or casualties of any kind, they were 
obliged to patrol, during the raids, with the din of 
anti-aircraft guns firing incessantly, the purring of 
enemy aircraft engines overhead, and the rattle of 
machine guns in action, with shrapnel falling in 
showers, ripping the leaves off the trees, and strik- 
ing the earth like very heavy hailstones as it fell. 
The residents, as well as the operatives, remained 
wonderfully calm and quiet during this ordeal, few 
cases of fainting or hysteria being reported. 

Upon one occasion a fire, after an explosion in 
a shed containing highly inflammable material, cost 
the lives of thirteen operatives—four men and nine 
women—who were burnt to cinders. ‘ During the 
night following this disaster,’ reports the police- 
woman on duty, ‘ the screaming of the rats and cats 
fighting near this shed was truly horrible to hear, 
and will always haunt me.’ 

Living constantly at such tension developed 
decisiveness in action and extraordinary resource- 
fulness. ‘The Police Chronicle of 27th September 
1918 heads an article, ‘ Cool-Headed Women 
Police ’ :— 

‘ After a shell burst, Police Sergeant Williams and 
Constable Rainbird (both women) were the recipients 
of hearty congratulations from the management of 
the National Filling Factory at which they were 
employed, on the very fine example they set, and on 
their bravery and promptness. Owing to their 
courage one of the factory firemen possibly owes his 
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life. While patrolling a shed between shifts, 
Sergeant Williams heard an explosion on the siding 
just outside. On looking out she saw a cloud of 
gas fumes coming from a great truck full of shells 
which was waiting to be unloaded. While running 
in all haste for the firemen, she warned a transport 
khaki girl of the danger, bidding her tell the other 
workers to keep away. Finding Constable Rain- 
bird, she took her back to the siding, where Fireman 
Haynes was already trying to find the burst shell. 
With the help of Mr. Vicars, the section foreman, 
they closed the door nearest to the escaping fumes. 
They then noticed that owing to a badly adjusted 
mask, the fireman had been overcome, and they 
caught him just as he was falling. ‘Together they 
dragged him away from the fumes, unfastened his 
collar, and administered artificial respiration until a 
stretcher arrived. ‘They assisted to place him on 
it, and accompanied him to the hospital, where he 
was found to be badly gassed.’ 

An incident described in the Police Chronicle (the 
oldest leading journal of the British Constabulary) 
of 4th October 1918 will give an idea of the calmness 
with which an air-raid came to be regarded by the 
women police as just a part of the day’s work :— 

‘One evening at eleven,’ says the writer, ‘ the 
ominous message was received “ Air-raid,”’ and 
shortly afterwards the enemy machines appeared. 
There was no air-raid shelter available for police- 
women, and their station was the simplest kind of 
wooden structure with a fitted roof. The barrage 
put up by the guns was terrific, and the noise 
deafening. One could distinguish the splinter of 
shells, and the shrapnel dropping on the roofs of 
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the buildings, while every now and then the air 
was torn by the terrific explosion of an enemy bomb, 
making the nerve-racking din even more appalling. 
It occurred to me to wonder what the policewomen 
were doing! Subjected to any such horrible danger 
before the war, one would have expected to find the 
women concerned all huddled together, crouching 
in corners, or in a half-fainting condition. On that 
dreadful night the policewomen were discovered in 
their little hut, calmly drinking tea and chatting 
among themselves; while every now and then a 
patrol would slip away to go on point duty. The 
next morning the tell-tale clock recorded that 
every point had been visited as usual during the night.’ 


CHAPTER V 
THE METROPOLITAN AREA 


J 


ee normal peace conditions that huge, 
unwieldy agglomeration of small separate 
towns and half a dozen races known as ‘ The 
Metropolitan Area’ presents police problems for- 
midable enough to tax the best conceivable force 
to its utmost capacity. Only habit inures us to the 
contemplation of this widespread map of contrast- 
ing pomp and penury, beauty and desolation, 
ostentation and simplicity, luxury and squalor called 
London. And how appallingly did the war add to 
the responsibilities of the splendid Metropolitan 
police force, reduced as it was by voluntary enlist- 
ment, service at the front, the death and disable- 
ment of many of its best men ! 

There were not only the great number of young 
soldiers in training in London and its environs to 
be considered, but hordes of constantly changing 
officers and men at home on leave, all engaged in 
the frenzied search for entertainment and amuse- 
ment, of any description, at any cost. Huge drafts 
of Colonials were always coming and going, and 
after 1917 there was the tremendous influx of 
Americans to reckon with—their various military 
and naval establishments, including the necessary 
staff officers, canteen workers, nurses, soldiers, 
sailors and airmen. Wounded men out for the 
day, or just dismissed from hospitals, needed special 
attention ; and during air-raids the hospitals them- 
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exposed to instant annihilation, added a poignant 
responsibility to the general horror. ‘To protect 
them was at once a duty and a privilege. 

With the huge increase in the staffs of embassies 
and consulates, foreigners of all nations in London 
had multiplied enormously, while Belgian refugees 
of all classes had found shelter and hospitality there. 
With these must be included Belgian officers and 
soldiers on leave from the front, as well as Belgian 
wounded and disabled men, who—especially during 
the first months of the war—had been welcomed and 
nursed in hospitals and private houses all over Great 
Britain. (Just what added burden this one item 
alone placed upon the shoulders of the police force 
may be understood when it is recalled that twelve 
thousand Belgian wounded officers and men were 
accommodated in Great Britain between two such 
close dates as 20th and 30th October 1rg14.) In 
addition to all this, every alien, including Americans, 
had to be registered ; and every enemy alien not 
interned (and not including German wounded men 
or German prisoners of war, who came into a differ- 
ent category) had to report at the nearest police 
station. 

At the same time, thousands of young women 
anxious to ‘ do their bit,’ who would normally have 
been at school or college, were enjoying a novel 
independence, seeking and finding employment 
in the various Government departments, the 
Admiralty, the Pensions and War Offices. Women 
were also taking the places of men in banks, stores, 
railway stations, on trams and omnibus lines ; they 
were driving cars, nursing the wounded, serving in 
canteens. All of these, as well as the wives and 
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mothers of soldiers, the munition workers, both 
British and Belgian, had more money than ever 
before to spend in sensible or foolish ways. Even 
children were given well-paid work, and were in the 
street all day, and frequently far into the night. 

During air-raids whole families streamed from the 
slums and poorer districts into the underground 
stations and shelters, choking them up to their 
fullest capacity. When great havoc was occasioned, 
surrounding streets had to be roped off and closed 
to the public. Add to this general strain and con- 
fusion the intense darkness of the unlit streets at 
night, with a consequent increase of accidents, and 
the marvel is not only that there was so little dis- 
order, but that the police force could cope with the 
situation at all. 


II 


If the disciplined, hardy policemen of the Metro- 
politan area deserved—and for once actually received 
—unstinted praise for the unflagging spirit in which 
they met their gigantic task, what should be said 
of the women police who, without preparation or 
experience, most of them gently nurtured and well 
educated, sprang to the aid of the depleted forces, 
and had to be initiated, at the shortest notice, into 
the most strenuous forms of police duty? How 
much appreciation was considered their due, and 
what have been their rewards, will be considered in 
a later chapter. 

The extreme importance of gaining the approval 
of London for the new movement was understood 
by its leaders from the start. It had to be won 
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gradually, step by step, borough by borough. A 
definite policy had to be adopted for the Metro- 
politan area, another for the Provinces, a third for 
the various War departments, for each involved 
separate methods and actions. Individual officials 
had to be approached ; special arguments fitting 
local conditions had to be resolved upon beforehand. 
The support had to be gained of the Police, of the 
Church, of Women’s Organisations, of Military and 
Educational Authorities, of Members of Parliament, 
of Employers of Labour—in short, of every class and 
every section of the community. 

The complete control of each branch of the work, 
through the central office of the Women Police 
Service, represented in reality a miniature police 
system in itself—the training of recruits, and the 
actual activities of policewomen on duty, were 
regarded as only part of the great scheme of winning 
over for all time the most conservative public in the 
world to the novel idea of women police, and of 
bringing each branch of the Service to so high a 
standard of efficiency that no question of the fitness 
of women for this work could ever again be raised. 

Though the activities of policewomen on duty in 
London were made possible primarily through the 
favour of the Commissioner of the Metropolitan 
Area, won at the outset, no less important factors 
in the ultimate success were the goodwill and co- 
operation of the Divisional Superintendents and 
Inspectors of the Metropolitan Police, and finally 
the influential local support and patronage of Justices 
of the Peace, Magistrates, and great numbers of 
people of social importance. 

Special attention was given in London to the 
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training of recruits by their attendance at various 
police courts, but the development of this work 
depended entirely upon the attitude of police court 
officials. There were magistrates who did not 
hesitate openly to ridicule the idea of trained and 
uniformed women constables, who appeared to 
seek opportunities to have the court cleared, in order 
to insist upon the departure of women police recruits, 
for whom it was indispensable that some knowledge 
of the methods by which such cases were dealt with 
should be acquired. When policewomen were first 
called upon to give evidence before such prejudiced 
magistrates, they were subjected to a very unpleasant 
ordeal, or made the butt of the most trying form of 
cheap wit. On the other hand, many of the courts 
were veritable schools of the kindliest encourage- 
ment to these raw recruits : magistrate, clerk, police 
sergeant, matron and probation ofhcer doing their 
utmost to explain court procedure and the working 
of the Law. The Women Police Service was chiefly 
indebted, among others, to Sir John Dickinson 
(Chief Magistrate), Mr. Graham Campbell, Mr. 
Clarke Hall and Mr. Cecil Chapman for their 
unfailing courtesy and kindness. Also Mr. Herbert, 
the Court Missionary, and Miss Brind, the Proba- 
tion Officer at Bow Street police court, befriended 
and helped the students in every possible way. 

Sir John Dickinson gave special instructions that 
the police recruits be allotted seats where they might 
be sure to hear all the evidence. He frequently 
insisted that the valuable work policewomen were 
called upon to render, made him eager to give 
them every help in his power. More than once he 
suggested that should an Inspector have difficulty in 
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understanding any of the cases, he would be quite 
ready to explain knotty points for her benefit. 

Police recruits also regularly attended the chil- 
ren’s courts, and so valuable was the experience 
gained there, that the Women Police Service is 
convinced that it would be advisable for policewomen | 
to take up a special line of study which could enable 
them later to qualify, in order to become magis- 
trates themselves in children’s courts. 

The regular patrol of streets, parks, recreation 
grounds, canteens and huts for soldiers was, of 
course, included in the ordinary duties of police- 
women. Patrolling in the day-time did much to 
improve the behaviour of the crowds of children 
and half-grown youths in the poorer quarters. 
Many cases of gambling, rough play, injury to 
younger children, and fires in the streets, were dealt 
with. In London, as elsewhere, stones, cat-calls 
and bad language were the first rewards of this 
interference, but young people generally were easily 
prevailed upon to realise that better things were 
expected of them during war-time, and the greater 
number shamefacedly responded to such an appeal. 
Often they erred through sheer high spirits, singing, 
dancing and pushing each other about, but a 
caution from a policewoman curbed all but the 
roughest elements. 

Cinemas had to be regularly visited, and reports 
made to the Inspector on the films, the behaviour 
of the audience, and the lighting, cleanliness and 
sanitary arrangements. Penny shows, where the 
advertisements were frequently far more indecent 
than the shows themselves, were kept under careful 
supervision. Public-houses had to be timed in 
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closing, and many. potmen kept a look-out for the 
well-known uniform, and would vociferously refuse 
semi-drunken people further refreshment when the 
policewoman hove in sight. 

It must be realised that London streets in winter 
were plunged in gloom at sunset, and the police- 
woman was armed only with an electric torch, not 
a particularly efficacious instrument for clearing a 
street ; yet after a short time the conditions of the 
thoroughfares in many neighbourhoods showed 
distinct betterments The number of loiterers 
around Edgware Road and Marble Arch (often 
middle-aged, well-dressed men) was considerably 
reduced. Finding themselves watched at every 
turn by policewomen, they would soon tire and 
move off. ‘The roads around Regent’s Park and 
the quiet squares in this district, which had been 
much complained of, were kept patrolled and 
clear. 

In January 1918 the Charing Cross Vigilance 
Association, which had been formed for rescue work 
in Piccadilly and the West End, and which supported 
a refuge for girls, approached the Women Police 
Service, and asked to have a policewoman appointed 
to report on and suggest possibilities for improving 
social conditions. As a result of her recommenda- 
tions, the neighbourhoods of Leicester Square and 
Piccadilly were kept under observation. Many 
refreshment houses and hotels in this district were 
largely made use of by men and women of doubtful 
conduct, and the work was made more intricate by 
the large number of civilians apparently working in 
collusion with women known to be prostitutes. 
Houses used as brothels were watched and reported 
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upon ; women and girls seen to be soliciting were 
cautioned ; and those the worse for drink were 
taken to their homes, to be afterwards visited by 
officers attached to the Benevolent Department of 
the Women Police Service. 


Il 


Only the merest outline of the work carried on by 
the women police in the various districts of London 
during the war can be given here. That they were 
on duty during air-raids was taken as a matter of 
course, and their work in controlling the crowds 
streaming to and from the tube stations and other 
air-raid shelters was of invaluable service in avert- 
ing panics. ‘The cheery good humour in the face 
of danger which was at first bravely assumed, soon 
became second nature, and was extraordinarily 
infectious. ‘Terrified mothers, dragging wailing 
children, plucked from their beds at the first alarm, 
for the fifth or sixth time in one week—sometimes 
for the second or third time in one night—were 
readily pacified by the realisation that other women 
were facing the common peril with so much coolness 
and equanimity. 

Girls who suffered from what was aptly called 
‘khaki fever’ were much in evidence in London, 
and belonged to no particular class or district. It 
was a notable fact that the policewoman in uniform 
(as soon as the newness of her appearance had worn 
off) was treated with respect by the most frivolous 
and incorrigible girls ; while the woman constable 
in plain clothes, unless very insistent, was likely 
to be impertinently disregarded. The uniform also 
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earned the instinctive respect of the young soldier, 
even when drunk and inclined to be violent. 

The protection of children was emphasised as 
one of the chief duties of the policewomen, and so 
frequently were they seen shepherding lost little 
ones, or crowds of school children at street crossings, 
that they were often charmingly referred to as ‘ the 
gentlewomen in blue.’ 

The supervision of music halls and public dance 
halls in London during the war presented at first 
almost insuperable difficulties ; but, in practice, it 
proved to be work for which educated policewomen 
are particularly well fitted. Cases of incipient or 
suspected immorality were dealt with so tactfully 
that it was possible to avert disastrous consequences. 
At the same time parents were remonstrated with, 
and induced to take better care of their young sons 
or daughters. 

From the first days of the work of the Women 
Police Service in London, the cases of drunkenness 
the policewomen were called upon to help were 
almost innumerable, and as the war progressed, it 
became an exceedingly unpopular proceeding for 
the male police to take into custody a delinquent of 
the fighting forces. So much was this the case that 
occasionally the police constable was roughly 
handled by an excited crowd. It was therefore a 
most welcome intervention when the women police 
stepped in. Where, for the safety of the individual, 
a case had to be dealt with, a male constable on duty 
would look the other way ; while the Commandants 
would pick up, in their side-cars, soldiers the worse 
for liquor, and convey them to safety—to a Y.M.C.A. 
shelter, or to whatever refuge was nearest. Often 
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the invitations to help would be conveyed by a 
quick signal from the police officer on point duty. 
Occasionally it was imperative to get the soldier, 
hopelessly drunk, to the boat train in time to join 
up before leaving for the front. His arrival, in 
whatever condition, prevented his being treated as 
a deserter, and saved him and the authorities endless 
trouble. 

Superintendent Goldingham laughingly recalls 
one patriot, a canny Scot, who wanted her to carry 
his kit-bag, his rifle, some mementos and a whole 
cargo of stuff, in addition to keeping himself upright 
with his arm across her shoulders. A_ perfect 
gentleman, even in his cups, he gallantly offered to 
carry her attaché case in exchange. It is a relief to 
know that he caught his train. 

A case reported by one of the policewomen was as 
perilously near tragedy as this was pure comedy. A 
boy among the first leave draft from the front, his 
nerves still at breaking point, discovered at the 
station that he had lost the train ticket to his home, 
or he thought he had. It was the last straw. Fling- 
ing his kit down, he whipped out a razor. ‘The 
policewoman closed with him, and after a desperate 
struggle, managed to knock the razor from his hand, 
and to persuade him to go with her to the Rest 
Room. ‘There, after swallowing a hot drink, he 
instantly fell asleep, and slept for hours. During 
this interval she was able to find his address and 
telegraph to his people, so that when he awoke, com- 
paratively quiet and in his right mind, she could 
conduct him to his train for the North, and was 
informed later of his safe arrival. 

Another returning soldier was so disordered that 
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while he was going down the stairs into the tube 
station, becoming suddenly aware of the crowd of 
people coming up, he looked haggardly about, and 
evidently mistaking the hollow space below for the 
trenches, and the ascending crowd for Germans, 
fixed his bayonet and charged. But for the woman 
constable on duty at the turn of the staircase, who 
was quick enough to divine his trouble and, hanging 
on to him with all her strength, to prevent his 
forward advance, he would have wounded many, 
and caused a dangerous panic. 

In the early days of the war there was no organisa- 
tion for meeting leave trains, and the night reports 
of the women police show many similar cases to the 
two quoted. 

Though such emergencies cannot ordinarily be 
associated with police work in times of peace, they 
certainly tested the policewomen, and prepared 
them to face moments of greater responsibility and 
peril. ‘The public grew quite accustomed to these 
squads of erect women, marching so smartly on 
their way home from duty, either on day or night 
shifts. One such squad arrived at Liverpool Street 
Station just as bombs from enemy aircraft had 
struck it. They at once fell in, and volunteering 
for rescue work, for three hours helped to extricate 
the wounded. 

Various authorities in the Police department soon 
came to the conclusion that there is very little that 
policemen do that policewomen cannot do also. ‘The 
war proved this conclusively enough. Good health 
is indispensable ; great physical strength is only a 
desirable, but not an essential attribute for a good 
police officer. ‘Traffic is stopped by the moral force 
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of a gesture of an uplifted hand, not by physical 
force. Upon one occasion a policewoman inter- 
vened in a very brutal street fight during which a 
soldier had been knocked down and kicked. With 
no other weapon than the electric torch in her hand, 
she stood over the victim, and declared that she 
would lay out anybody who dared to touch him 
again. INNo movement was made to rush the situa- 
tion, or to push her aside. The aggressors stared 
as if paralysed, till two special constables came upon 
the scene, and with their help the offenders were 
taken into custody. 

An educated policewoman is a distinct asset. 
Immediately after a Zeppelin raid, one of our 
members came upon a group of hysterical women 
staring upwards, and only with great difficulty 
reassured them that, for the time being, the 
danger was over. Some soldiers present exclaimed 
_ that it was positively cruel to ask women to 

take their children home again when you could 
actually see the light in the sky, which they 
insisted was a dropping bomb. It took some little 
persuasion to make them understand that what 
they really saw was the planet Venus rising in 
the darkness. 

As a whole, the soldiers were a well-conducted 
body of men; but each army included a small 
number of black sheep who created a disproportion- 
ate amount of trouble. Also, at all hours, the streets 
of London were crowded by groups of headstrong, 
impressionable and undisciplined girls, hardly more 
than children ; they made themselves a nuisance by 
running after young officers and soldiers, who often 
fell. a half-unwilling prey to temptation. Without 
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any thought on either side of more than a silly or 
perhaps vulgar flirtation, by turns tempters and 
tempted, their intercourse often ended in entangling 
themselves and their soldier friends in disorderly 
conduct. The police could not deal with these 
young offenders as though they were really vicious 
in intention ; at the same time, it was realised that 
they were likely to prove a source of great danger— 
perhaps even a worse danger than women of 
notoriously bad character. Recent investigation 
has made it clear that diseases consequent on vice 
are more readily acquired and transmitted by young 
girls just entering upon an evil life than by older 
offenders. Where military and local police were 
helpless in checking this dangerous association 
before recklessness ended in actual misdoing, the 
policewomen could often act energetically as a 
deterrent ; her warnings and remonstrances proving 
extraordinarily efficacious in recalling both men and 
girls to a sense of what they owed to themselves 
and to each other. 


IV 
‘ The Beaver Hut, etc. 


Duty at the huge canteens and recreation huts 
provided policewomen with a wide and varied 
experience. The ‘ Beaver Hut’ may be taken as 
an example of others, and we owe the sharpness 
of these impressions to the reports worked out by 
one of the military policewomen, Miss G. Lilian 
King. 

The building was erected by the Canadian 
Y.M.C.A. in the Strand, on the site of the Tivoli 
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Theatre, one of the famous old London play-houses. 
It was a huge structure, with a steep flight of steps 
(very awkward to navigate by men when a little 
muddle-headed) leading to the dormitories below. 
The pressure of work that had to be undertaken 
without previous notice may be realised by a single 
illustration. One morning, shortly after seven, 
three thousand men arrived unexpectedly. Only 
two policewomen were on duty, who had been up 
all night and were expecting to be relieved at any 
moment. The new arrivals promptly formed up 
into two queues, one to ‘ book beds,’ the other eager 
for information, and as both queues eventually got 
tied up, it was never discovered just where and 
when either ended. Till 10.30 the situation was 
grappled with, the weary men being got off to bed 
as rapidly as possible, those with a thirst for adven- 
ture being started on their way. ‘The questions 
would go off like rapid firing guns: ‘ Train for 
Glasgow, please, or Hindhead, Aldershot, Brighton ? 
Where is Lloyd’s Foreign Exchange ? Where do I 
get my pass viséd? ‘Trains, please, for Holyhead, 
or Londonderry?’ . . . ‘ The trains on the pages 
before me,’ Miss King writes, ‘ began to collide, 
but there was no respite.’ . . . ‘ How do I get to 
the Zoo? Where is that place where they have 
wax-works? Ete., etc., etc.’ . . . It was necessary 
for all workers to have their wits about them, and to 
be a walking directory for London and the Provinces. 

As in almost all the other reports of the Women 
Police Service, humour (supposed to be an attri- 
bute conspicuously masculine) enlivens Miss King’s 
long and full chronicle. ‘One afternoon,’ she 
relates, ‘a Canadian who had been drinking, insisted 
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upon jumping on the chairs and shouting, “‘ Come 
on, Red Caps!”’ (Military Police) ‘I’m four days 
A.W.L.” (Absent without leave). ‘Ill fight you 
all, for I intend to stay to see President Wilson.” 
When asked why he was so keen to see the Presi- 
dent, he replied, “‘ I was born and bred in Canada, 
but I was civilised”’ (naturalised is what he meant) 
“in the States |”? 

To start pioneer women police work at the Beaver 
Hut—situated at one of the busiest centres in 
London—at a time when men and women were in 
no mood to be interfered with, was a most difficult 
task. Not only was a knowledge essential of mili- 
tary and civil law, but D.O.R.A. (Defence of the 
Realm Act) provided any number of new and com- 
plicated regulations. ‘The only advantage of 
‘DORA’ was that certain sections could be quoted 
to strengthen any argument, and in the general 
ignorance no one ventured to question either their 
accuracy or their application. 

Every conceivable situation had to be handled by 
the policewomen with promptness and efficiency, 
from the devastating effects of a burst boiler to the 
housing of an evicted homeless family of Canadians. 
A young Australian, looking very wistful, demanded 
one day: ‘ Sergeant, do you think you could find 
me a nice girl to marry? I’ve tried twice myself, 
and they both turned out to be rotters. The last 
one asked me to keep a pawn ticket for her, and I 
was arrested by the police for being concerned in 
pawning a stolen ring. It took me a long time to 
prove my innocence... .’ 

From the records quoted it is easy to overempha- 
sise the drunkenness of the troops. It may be 
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interesting to note the figures for a given eight 
months. From October 1918 to June 1919, includ- 
ing as it did Armistice Day and the demobilisation 
of many thousands, the two policewomen dealt 
with 1791 men under the influence of alcohol, 
while 24,764 sober men were assisted in various 
ways. Many of the 1791 could not be considered 
confirmed drinkers. Some of them sought forget- 
fulness after terrible experiences at the front. For 
the most part they were lonely men, away from 
home and all restraining influences. Many con- 
fessed that they had first tasted strong drink in the 
form of the ration of rum served in the trenches. 
Wild and fantastic tales of the wholesale drugging 
of soldiers were rife during the war; but at the 
Beaver Hut only thirty-seven such cases were 
reported. ‘These men were, almost without excep- 
tion, the victims of thieves (men and women) who, 
if they discovered a man with money, would entice 
him into some place to have a drink; he would 
then know no more till he awakened to find himself 
robbed. 

One evening a young soldier was carried in insen- 
sible and deathly pale. He had no pulse, and 
Sergeant Campbell (who had served twelve years 
as a nurse) at once began to massage his heart, while 
Sergeant King summoned the Medical Officer. 
Recovering somewhat after a time, the man 
threatened to shoot himself. He was told that he 
had not the means to do this, and was urged to 
stay quiet. ‘ Haven’t I?’ he exclaimed. ‘ That is 
all you know!’ Becoming suspicious, Sergeant 
Campbell searched his overcoat pockets, and dis- 
covered and removed his Service revolver loaded in 
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four chambers. The Medical Officer, finding that 
the administered drug had affected the man’s heart, 
had him removed to hospital. 

It was with the quarrelsome and violent that the 
women police exercised the most potent influence. 
Where, nine times out of ten, the interference of 
another man made them angry and stubbornly deaf 
to any advice, the women constables, with .the 
exercise of a little patience and tact, could generally 
quiet the most belligerent. Even though the cul- 
prits were under the influence of drink, they rarely 
failed to treat policewomen with courtesy, and 
generally expressed gratitude for all that was done 
for them. 

Patrolling outside the Hut brought the police- 
women into contact with destitute girls, or men and 
women stranded for the night. ‘They were sent, 
as a rule, to St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields, in Trafalgar 
Square, which never closed its doors. The Rev. 
‘ Dick’ Sheppard is still blessed by thousands who 
took advantage of this hospitality. ‘Two members 
of the Women Police Service were stationed there. 
(St. Martin’s provided shelter and protection for all 
those who found themselves faced with no better 
prospect than sitting on a bench or walking the 
streets till dawn. The sight of the sleepers in the 
pews, men on one side of the aisle, women on the 
other, never ceased to be a moving spectacle. For 
here were gathered in all and sundry—the black 
sheep and the white, the despairing and the unfortu- 
nate, British or Colonial, Belgian, American, Italian, 
Japanese—it made no difference. St. Martin’s had 
taken for its-motto: ‘ Him that cometh unto me I 
will in no wise cast out.’) 
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To keep the vicinity of the Hut free from undesir- 
able characters required the sharpest supervision. 
It was finally not permitted for any woman, respect- 
able or the reverse, to stand about talking just out- 
side, for if one was not ‘ moved on’ a dozen would 
congregate within ten minutes. Great indignation 
was often expressed by these women, many of whom 
claimed to be relatives of some Overseas man in 
England. It was amazing the number of women 
relatives some of the Overseas men had in London ! 

The worst time in the history of the Strand, as 
the policewomen came to know it, was in the 
immediate after-war period—November, December 
and January. ‘There were literally thousands on 
thousands of soldiers and sailors on leave—British, 
Colonial and American. All were bent on enjoy- 
ing themselves ; all seemed to have plenty of money, 
and to be ready to spend it recklessly. The Strand 
was the great centre of attraction, and here question- 
able people of both sexes and many nationalities 
were wont to congregate. 

Hundreds of cases of robbery were reported, some 
with violence. The men of the allied armies were 
not all angels, and some were inclined to rob their 
own comrades without compunction, and with the 
greatest audacity. 

In those days the policewomen referred to the 
Strand as ‘'The Devil’s Promenade.’ Night after 
night they watched the ceaseless procession and 
for weeks afterwards were haunted by the raucous 
voices of the men and the brazen laughter of the 
women. Profanity and foul language constantly 
assailed their ears, and the male police force was 
tried to its uttermost. It was a common occurrence 
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to hear police whistles being blown to summon 
assistance, for when an arrest was attempted, almost 
invariably there was a shout of ‘ Rescue!’ and the 
constables were subjected to every form of abuse, 
and not infrequently to rough handling. A police 
sergeant who had known the district for twenty- 
three years said that he had seen nothing to equal 
the after-war tendency to recklessness and disorder. 
It was the natural aftermath—the inevitable reaction 
after a period of acute and prolonged suffering. 
Men and women of all classes were unbalanced, and 
inclined to let themselves go without restraint. 

The two policewomen at the Beaver Hut, and two 
more at the Eagle Hut—which was a centre for 
American officers and men—were the first ‘ military ’ 
policewomen known to history. 


Vv 
Child Welfare 


The policewoman instinctively finds her best 
field of usefulness among women and children. 
Police records are only too apt to leave an impression 
that all the work of police is among criminals and 
undesirable characters of both sexes. The ideal 
aimed at by all police work is the prevention, not the 
punishment of crime, and this ideal was more or 
less lost sight of by the public during the years 
between 1914 and 1920. It could not have been 
otherwise. It is part of the hideous wastage of war, 
that it is not only likely to brutalise the soldier, 
exposed to horrors and forcibly rendered callous (if 
he does not go insane), but also the civilian at home, 
through the increased exposure to temptation, the 
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over-excitement of a prolonged strain; the neglect 
of children, and of growing boys and girls. 

During the last year or two of the war period the 
policewomen worked ceaselessly to ameliorate con- 
ditions for unfortunate children in employment. 
There were little ones of ten or eleven years of age 
who were worked an appalling number of hours. 
As school was compulsory, they were compelled to 
give hours of service before or after school, with the 
result that often they fell asleep over their lessons in 
sheer exhaustion. ‘To induce them to keep watch 
over such children as were being noticeably over- 
worked, the policewomen called on the head masters 
and head mistresses of schools, elementary schools 
in particular. 

The dullness of the middle-class home is always 
a great factor in driving young boys and girls into 
the streets in a search for amusement. ‘The mother 
is so frequently either incapable of being a com- 
panion to her children, or she lacks the time and 
energy for the extra effort it entails. Policewomen 
frequently came upon large groups of noisy boys and 
girls at late hours in quiet streets. Entering into 
conversation with them generally evoked the same 
tale—the children, the boys especially, worked hard 
all day and had nowhere to go. Some were fond of 
' reading, but if they remained at home, they ex- 
plained, they were pounced upon and made to help 
wash dishes or mind the baby. ‘They chose the 
streets in preference. 

Shopkeepers generally, especially greengrocers, 
suffered from the pilfering of these bands of undisci- 
plined children. During cold weather small boys, 
with go-carts and an old sack, would go round 
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systematically behind the coal-carts to pilfer lumps 
of coal. The parents, when visited, pleaded entire 
lack of control. Infants of three, four and five 
were encouraged to follow soldiers to beg for 
money. 

The strict enforcement of the Children Act of 
1908 was almost impossible. Inspector Harburn 
reported, after much investigation of a_ special 
Metropolitan borough: ‘ In this borough there are 
no bye-laws regulating the employment of children 
under fourteen. ‘The question has been before the 
education authorities for the last six to ten years ; 
but the enforcing of certain drafted bye-laws is 
likely to remain in status quo owing to war condi- 
tions. Also, employers greatly prefer child labour 
to the labour of the very old, and many parents 
unfortunately regard their offspring as financial 
assets.’ 

Very young boys were occupied as house-boys, or 
as errand-boys to chemists, oil-shops, drapers and 
butchers, provision-shops or greengrocers. ‘They 
also undertook milk and newspaper rounds. Several 
actually helped in coal-yards. ‘There was no inspec- 
tion to see that the law was carried out that no 
children should be permitted to overtax their strength 
carrying heavy weights. Baskets sent out by pro- 
vision and off-licensing houses could not be light 
to carry; and the butcher’s trays implied weight. 
Children were discovered who rose for work at four- 
thirty in the morning. 

The policewomen perceived clearly enough some 
of the results of fatigue and malnutrition in the list- 
lessness or the feverish eagerness of the young 
people standing about, anxious to take part in any 
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new excitement. During daylight air-raids police- 
women would convoy whole armies of school 
children across dangerous streets and into the 
shelters. 

For the protection of young girls the war also 
strongly emphasised the need for women police. 
Certain streets were constantly under. supervision— 
not only to protect the young inexperienced girls 
themselves, but to protect the soldiers as well, 
whether British, Colonial or American. Women 
plying their trade in one such street used every ruse 
to smuggle the men past the barrier of the women 
police. At times the men exchanged hats with the 
women, or borrowed their shawls or coats, coming 
up bent over and camouflaged as old women. Some- 
times tiny children were sent along to hold their 
hands and call them ‘ Daddy.’ 

Violent women are always more of a terror to the 
police force than violent men. During a commo- 
tion one night, it was noticed that three drunken 
soldiers were being fought for by a virago of the 
neighbourhood and a younger woman who was a 
stranger to it. ‘he two women fought like tigers, 
and the policewomen, discreetly leaving them to 
fight it out, concentrated their attention upon 
getting the men quietly away, to the huge amuse- 
ment of the crowd looking on. It was found later 
that the older culprit had just come out of prison 
after serving three months for stabbing a man. 

So might illustrations of the war work of the 
Women Police Service be continued to satiety. It 
was a long chapter, full of exciting incident : tragedy 
and comedy elbowing each other—and all illumi- 
nated by the generous spirit of self-sacrifice and 
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exaltation, which was the broad sunlight of good- 
ness, to which weakness and crime are as the sharp, 
dark shadows. 

By the end of 1918 the experimental stage of 
Women Police work had ended; their status and 
capabilities had been generally and warmly acknow- 
ledged. 


CHAPTER VI 
THE BENEVOLENT DEPARTMENT 


O record of the war work of the Women Police 
Service would be complete without some 
reference to the Benevolent Department. It was in 
the spring of 1917 that Commandant Damer Dawson 
decided to open a separate set of books to deal with 
the detail of certain cases, so that with a quick survey 
the salient facts could easily be got at. With each 
month of the war, as the demands upon policewomen 
increased, it was more and more poignantly brought 
home to the ‘ Council of ‘Three’ that there were a 
great number of people on the edge of criminality 
who could not actually be included in that category : 
people who, for lack of immediate help or advice in 
times of acute stress, crossed the invisible boundary 
line and became a danger to themselves and others. 
Like their male colleagues, who do a constant quiet 
work of charity, the women police were human 
first, and policewomen only in the second place ; 
and many of them felt that they simply had to render 
help to their unfortunate fellow-creatures when there 
seemed to be no other way to rescue them from 
threatening disaster. ‘The first money available for 
such assistance came generally from the pocket of 
the policewoman who had come across the urgent 
case. 

In her public addresses Commandant Damer 
Dawson could not avoid referring to this extension 
of ordinary police work, and it happened some- 
times that a few people in her audience were more 
moved by this appeal than by any account of the 
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policewoman’s professional duties. Their dona- 
tions were then earmarked for the Benevolent Fund, 
and under the able direction of Chief Inspector 
Champneys it soon developed formidable propor- 
tions. During six months, in 1917, no less than 
five hundred women were picked up on street 
patrol and given immediate assistance. The Women 
Police Service also supported during this period six 
infants (war babies), four mothers with infants, and 
six young girls, all of whom might be considered 
to have reached the lowest strata of human exist- 
ence, and for whom special care and attention were 
necessary. ‘The most cordial encouragement was 
received from many existing organisations: the 
Women’s Local Government Association, the 
Y.W.C.A., the Criminal Law Amendment Com- 
mittee, the Salvation Army, the Church Army 
Training Homes and Lodging Houses, the Women’s 
Service Bureau, etc. Whenever possible such 
agencies were called upon, but it soon became 
evident that an organisation directly under the. 
Women Police Service would be a great advantage, 
so that their own methods of discipline and train- 
‘ing and their own influence might be uninterrupted. 
Frequently, for moral and other causes, there were 
cases quite ineligible for entry into any available 
home. It was for this reason that the idea of the 
Baby Home at The Elms, Aldington, Kent, was first 
broached, and came shortly (1917) into practical 
being. | 

It was the regular subscriptions of the members 
of the Women Police Service that guaranteed the 
nucleus from which the Benevolent Fund was built 
up. All the big units had weekly or monthly 
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collection lists. In 1918, £50 was contributed by 
women police in Gretna, £40 by women police at 
Queensferry, Chester, and smaller sums by smaller 
units all over the country. The public support was 
cordial, one generous donor giving no less than 
£2000. A letter from the Chief Constable at 
Queensferry may be used to show the cordial co- 
operation of the police force :— 


‘To Inspector Stark, Women Police Service, 
“H.M. Factory, Queensferry. 


‘ Police Sports, September 1914. 


“Dear INSPECTOR STARK,—Arising out of the 
proceeds of these sports, I beg to forward you a 
cheque for £125, being the amount allocated by 
the Sports Committee towards the Benevolent 
Home which has been established by the Women 
Police Service in Kent. 

‘I trust that this small amount will assist in the 
good work which has been commenced, and will at 
the same time tend to show the very excellent feel- 
ing which has at all times prevailed at Queensferry 
between the women police and their male colleagues. 

‘Please forward me a receipt in due course.— 
Yours faithfully, R. YARNELL Davis, 

* Chief Constable.’ 


To the imaginative, benevolent work is like the 
proverbial snowball which gathers momentum as it 
rolls along. Another line of effort was taken up 
in association with Dr. Mary Gordon, late H.M. 
Inspector of Prisons. In her excellent. book on 
Penal Discipline she describes her own experiences, 
which are interesting enough to quote :— 
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‘ Rescuing prisoners was not the Inspector’s [Dr. 
Gordon’s] work, and I never took a hand with any 
discharged prisoners unless they had been pro- 
nounced incorrigible by other people. Sometimes 
the very energy, enterprise and hunger for a wider 
life which they have satisfied at any cost will urge 
them on to a better. Personally, I got some of my 
best results by twitting them with their lack of inde- 
pendence, the very quality they thought they had 
been showing. During the war I had an interesting 
experience. Commandant Damer Dawson and Sub- 
Commandant Allen of the Women Police Service 
went with me one day to a prison to recruit war 
workers for factories. We had in about a dozen of 
the most incorrigible girls the prison then con- 
tained. We announced that it was a “‘ man to man” 
talk, and every one was to say exactly what she liked. 
We sat round a long table together. 

‘ INSPECTOR (closing some very pointed remarks 
about people who were slaves). You girls are called 
prostitutes. ‘That means a woman who lowers her- 
self. Such women are despised by all decent people. 
Why, even black savages despise people who live 
your life. You never know anybody nice. People 
don’t want their sons and daughters to know you. 
And what do you get by it? Even the men who 
call you little darlings, and buy and sell you, and 
joke about you behind your backs—despise you. 
They give you diseases, but they don’t marry you. 
They inform against you, and make laws that send 
you to prison. They take good care not to send 
themselves there. You have all seen the old women 
in this prison who began as you began, and have 
been coming here ever since. Is that life?) And you 
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go on coming here like the set of silly sheep you 
are! Only one life, and living it in that rotten way ! 

‘Silence, and an interval in which girls move 
round the table and whisper together. 

‘Worst Giri (taking position as leader). Well, 
what can you do? 

‘InspEcTOR. Do? Why, go to work and serve 
your country, instead of sitting in rows in A2 and Dx 
(prison wings), eating food that other people pay for. 
What better are you than enemies of your country ? 

‘A Girt. We can’t get work. 

‘“CoMMANDANT DamerR Dawson. Won’t—you 
mean. ‘There is work for every one of you if you ’IJ 
go to it and stick toit honourably. Ill get it for you. 

‘More whispered conversation and arguments. 

‘A Gir_. Some of us won’t be out of here for 
weeks longer. Will you meet us when we come out ? 

‘ COMMANDANT DamMeR Dawson. No, I won't. 
You all know where to find me. We are talking 
man to man. You must make your own free choice. 

‘INSPECTOR. Why, you ’re not a crowd of kids. 
You know your way about. Why should anybody 
come and fetch you ? 

‘ Odd as it may appear, the refusal to meet them 
on their discharge was our master-stroke. They 
were feeling thoroughly inferior, and at this point 
their feeling of power and independence woke up. 
Several on discharge went straight to the offices 
of the munitions police, and allowed themselves to 
be helped and sent to honest work. If we had 
had time, and it had been our job, we could have got 
numbers of them to go to work. . . .’ 

A hostel was established for these girls, many of 
whom fully redeemed their bad start in life. 


‘SHHGNOVS AOLOAdUSNI HALIM 
HANOH IVIYOWHWN NOSMVG AYXYWNVG HHL LV SHIEVa 


‘auopsayJoy ‘woqsa| Jéaquny Aq ojoyd 
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Among all those who upheld the aims and ideals 
of the Women Police Service, none were more 
constant or generous in their support than the late 
Miss C.V. Hall of Highfield, Hythe, Kent. Although 
approaching her eightieth birthday, her zest was 
unabated, her energy never flagged. In one of her 
letters, full of infectious enthusiasm for the cause 
she was interested in, she wrote : ‘ This work gives 
me great pleasure and fresh courage to go on my 
way rejoicing.’ Neither the privations nor the 
dangers of the war period could quench her indomit- 
able spirit, and to the end, in 1924, in her eighty- 
seventh year, the Baby Home, which had been 
removed to Hythe, near her own house, remained 
her special concern. Her hands were never idle ; 
she constantly provided knitted garments for the 
unfortunate waifs who made their often unwelcome 
entrance into the world, and was always ready to 
give—of her time and energy as well as her money— 
to the work of benevolence which she insisted had 
provided her with a new interest in life. 


II 


To keep a sense of proportion is as essential for 
policewomen as for doctors, to whom, often, the 
world seems to contain only sick people. In social 
work women have the impatience of their enthusi- 
asm, they are inclined to attack an evil at its source, 
reckless of routine and ordinary conventional 
methods of approach. This free-lance spirit fre- 
quently overrides barriers that would hold back all 
but the most intrepid adventurers. 

One of the Inspeetors, Miss S. B. Fife, detailed 
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for duty with the Charing Cross Vigilance Associa- 
tion, expresses this angry impatience at any waste 
of effort in her report of December 1919 :— 


‘To Commandant Damer Dawson, O.B.E. 

‘. , . Recently work has increased so much in 
our police and rescue departments that we are at a 
loss to place our girls. If we take them to any of 
the existing Rescue Homes (very few of which accept 
cases at night), they do not hold them till we arrive 
in the morning to deal with the case, and if they do 
hold them, are afterwards of no assistance in draft- 
ing out. We need a clearing-house with first-class 
arrangements, disinfecting room, a matron and cap- 
able workers to set us free to go back into the streets 
and bring in more. ‘The workers must be really 
experienced, not credulous and sentimental, but kind, 
and possessing will power and endless resource. 

‘ Several refuges have broken down, others are 
full, or refuse difficult cases and require doctors’ 
certificates. 

‘There is good work to do at night up to 4 A.M. 
on Waterloo Bridge and elsewhere. We find the 
girls, and some one loses them for us regularly 
every week-end. ‘That is the position. Do you 
think it would be possible for us to organise our own 
sifting-house, even if we could start in a small way ? 
—Yours respectfully, S. B. FIFE, 


‘ Inspector, Women Police Service.’ 


Inspector Fife had already known a year’s service 
in Folkestone, and had declared that what had been 
most striking during this period had been the faith 
placed in the varied powers of a policewoman by 
the general public. She was usually believed to be 
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capable of dealing with difficult cases which had 
hitherto defied all authorities. Lost wives, lost 
husbands, lost mothers, straying children, flighty 
girls, were all supposed to be well within her pro- 
vince ; while lost property, from articles of clothing 
to purses, were only mentioned in the calm ex- 
pectation that somehow, in her own good time, she 
would produce them. Inspector Fife had also 
gathered unquestionable evidence that the presence 
of a uniformed policewoman in the streets and 
police courts constitutes a strong influence towards 
a higher moral standard, and helps to draw together 
social forces towards the same end. ‘The hostile 
element is chiefly to be found among those who 
have vested local interests which do not conform 
with this higher social or moral standard. 

‘While patrolling,’ she reports, ‘I have noticed 
both men and women of a certain character move 
hurriedly out of sight with lowered faces for fear of 
detection. Should a civilian, a soldier or an officer, 
make overtures to a policewoman, not observing in 
the darkness her plain blue uniform, the prowler 
receives a talking to that he may have missed from 
his own parents, which sends him on his way crest- 
fallen as a whipped dog.’ 

People are inclined to speak of ‘ hopeless cases.’ 
It is my experience that it is almost impossible to 
say when a case is truly hopeless. In most potential 
criminals there is a secret longing for respectability 
that reawakens with any opportunity for improve- 
ment. Many such ‘ hopeless cases ’ were constantly 
put into our hands. ‘Two typical ones may be given. 

The owner of a boarding-house requested that a 
policewoman should make investigations concerning 
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a couple living under his roof as man and wife. 
The registration form had been signed by the 
woman, taking the man’s name. It needed much 
patient and tactful cross-questioning to elicit the 
following facts, which at. first sight might have 
seemed to make both man and woman irreclaimable, 
and all effort wasted upon them. The woman 
and her two children (by her husband, who had 
deserted her) lived with the man, a sergeant. She 
confessed to receiving a separation allowance from 
a third man, a soldier, whom she had bigamously 
married three months earlier. The sergeant also 
admitted that he knew the woman was married ; 
moreover, that he was trying to obtain another 
separation allowance for her in the name of his wife, 
deceased. He owed the landlord a considerable 
amount of money. On the report of the police- 
woman, the military authorities kept the soldier 
under arrest for a month, and then discharged him. 
The woman was deprived of the marriage separation 
allowance, and was ordered by the military author- 
ities to leave the town. She was sent to London, 
and placed under the supervision of the Women 
Police Service there, and we afterwards obtained 
suitable employment for her. We were convinced 
that she was not really criminal in intention, she was 
simply helpless, and inclined to drift from one bad 
situation to another that might be even worse. Our 
confidence in her ability to lift herself out of this 
wretched state of dependence on others for support 
helped her through the first difficult months, and it 
is a satisfaction to be able to report that she has 
continued steadily to earn an honest living for her- 
self and her two children. 
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Another ‘ hopeless ’ case that was equally typical 
was given by Inspector Fife. The landlady of a 
small lodging-house called in a policewoman to help 
her get rid of a drunken and disorderly woman 
lodger. It was discovered that the culprit had 
sunk gradually to the terrible and scarcely human 
condition in which she was found. She had come 
from a village in Wales, and was the wife of a soldier 
at the front. She pleaded that she had gone with 
him as far as she could, but coming to the sea, he 
had crossed it and so left her to her own devices. 
Of weak character, she had gone from bad to worse. 
She was taken unresistingly to the nearest cleansing 
station. No woman cleanser could, for the moment, 
be provided, and a policewoman, trained as a nurse, 
undertook the task of bathing and disinfecting the 
patient. She was handed over to the unfailingly 
kind helpers of the Church Refuge, where she was 
detained till eventually she was cured. Afterwards 
placed where she could work, she was enabled to 
continue to be a self-respecting wife till her husband’s 
return. 

Many such cases have come under our care during 
and since the war, for investigation, admonition or 
arrest. In dealing with them the individual influ- 
ence—combined with the official standing of the 
policewoman—is generally the main factor in the 
redemption of a girl or woman who, with a gradual 
loss of all self-respect, has also sacrificed all power 
to discriminate, or to recognise the seriousness of 
the special offence which must eventually bring her 
before the magistrate. 


CHAPTER VII 
THE END OF THE WAR 


T the very height of the activities of the 

Women Police Service, when our organisa- 
tion was handling police problems with grim and 
inexhaustible energy, in the Metropolitan area, in 
the Provinces, in Scotland, Wales and Ireland, when 
we were on guard at munition works, on patrol duty 
in the streets, in hostels, canteens, parks, play- 
grounds, recreation centres and soldiers’ camps all 
over the country, when we were about to train 
recruits for police duty in France—came the sudden 
collapse of the German armies, and the profound 
emotion and universal thanksgiving of Armistice 
Day. 

The abrupt end of the war did not, however, 
instantly call a halt upon our manifold activities, 
only upon all further natural development. In that 
period of intense relief and rejoicing, appreciation 
for all effort was rendered with a whole-hearted 
exuberance of praise. A few letters chosen from 
many such tributes will complete the account of 
this first war phase in the struggle of the Women 
Police Service towards their ultimate aim. Whether 
or not their efforts deserved this unstinted praise 
must be left to the reader. . . . 


* MINISTRY OF MUNITIONS OF War, 
* STOREY’s GATE, WESTMINSTER, 
‘12th December 1918. 


‘MapaM,—As you are aware, the Agreement 


entered into on August rst last between the Minister 
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of Munitions and yourself as Commandant, and 
Miss Allen as Sub-Commandant, of the Women 
Police Service expires on the 31st inst. 

‘In view of the cessation of hostilities and the 
consequent closing down of munition factories, it 
has been decided that there are not sufficient reasons 
for renewing the Agreement. 

‘Whilst conveying this decision to you, which I 
do with the greatest regret, I cannot miss the oppor- 
tunity of expressing recognition of the valuable 
assistance you have rendered in the protection of 
our factories, and the successful efforts you have so 
willingly made to furnish an efficient police force. 
Our gratitude is due to you and Miss Allen for the 
promptness with which you have met our require- 
ments, the care with which you have selected the 
members of your Service, and the constant attention 
you have paid to the administration of the various 
forces. . 

* I must also express our thanks to the officers and 
constables who have so admirably responded to the 
call of duty, and who have so ably carried out with 
tact, judgment and sympathy the obligations 
required of them.—I am, Madam, Yours faithfully, 


‘'W. CLARE SAVILLE, 
* Brig.-Gen. for Controller, E.S.D? 


* General Order, No. 78. 


* POLICE OFFICE, GRETNA, 
* Fanuary 30th, 1919. 
‘ Now that the time has arrived for the demobilisa- 
tion of the greater part of the Women Police Force, 
I should like to place on record my high appreciation 
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of the good work that the Women Police Force have 
performed during the two years they have been at 
Gretna. 

‘TI am aware that many members of the force made 
great sacrifices to come and take their part in this 
war work, and it must always be a satisfaction to 
them to remember that not only have they been able 
to assist in the business of providing munitions for 
our soldiers, but they have also been able to protect 
and guide large numbers of their fellow-women, 
most of them very young, and they have established 
a new and beneficent movement. 

‘ Their task has not always been an easy one. It 
has meant working day and night, and in all 
weathers ; never have I heard a word of complaint, 
never—even when their numbers were so short that 
it meant working overtime—has any request for 
extra service been met with by other than a most 
willing and ready compliance. 

‘ By their tact, their sympathy, their high sense of 
duty and their irreproachable behaviour, the women 
police at this factory and at Carlisle have won the 
highest praise and admiration from all who have 
come in contact with them. 

‘The Women Police Force at Gretna is the largest 
body of women police that has hitherto been em- 
bodied in England, and I contemplate their dispersal 
with very great regret, but they have filled a need, 
and have shown what a benefit they can be to their 
fellow-women, and there is no doubt that the move- 
ment, which a short time ago was an experiment, 
has been proved a success, and that wherever large 
bodies of workwomen are employed, there will have 
to be women police in future ; and so, though the 
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Gretna Women Police Force will be reduced, all 
those whose private affairs will permit them to do so will 
have an opportunity of continuing their good work 
elsewhere .+ : 

‘To Chief Inspector Reinold, the Inspectors, 
and all ranks of the Women Police Force, I offer my 
sincere thanks for the loyal way they have worked, 
and helped me in my task of seeing that the factory 
rules for the safety of those many workers are 
obeyed. 

‘Those who are leaving will carry away with them 
the good wishes of all with whom they have been 
connected here, and I am sure that those who 
remain will do their best to maintain the respect for 
the good name of women police at the high standard 
to which you have brought it. 


‘ LIONEL HERBERT, 
* Major-General, Chief of Police.’ 


‘ OveRSEAS MILITARY FORCES OF CANADA, 
‘ BEAVER Hut, STRAND, W.C. 2, 


‘ Fanuary 2, 1919. 
‘ Commandant Damer Dawson, 
‘Women Police Service. 


‘DeaR COMMANDANT,—For some time I have 
been intending to write to you with regard to the 
excellent work of Sergeant King and Constable 
Campbell at the Beaver Hut. 

‘J cannot tell you how fortunate we feel ourselves 
to be in having those members of your organisation 
attached to the Beaver Hut. Their difficult work 
has been carried out with such thoroughness and 


1 The italics are mine —EDITOR. 
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tact that we have come to look upon them as abso- 
lutely invaluable. The conditions in and around 
the Hut are most gratifying, and all the workers 
here are loud in their praise of our two police- 
women. 

‘I would like especially to set on record our 
appreciation of their services during “ Armistice 
Week ” and the Christmas and New Year seasons. 
Their conscientious devotion to duty during long 
hours helped us to handle in a satisfactory manner 
the thousands of men who thronged our Hut during 
these periods, and as I intimated, I do not know how 
we could have carried on our work so successfully, 
but for the services of Sergeant King and Constable 
Campbell.—Believe me to be, Faithfully yours, 


‘ RopertT Moore, H/Capt., 
‘ Officer t/c Beaver Hut.’ 


‘ BEAVER Hut, STRAND, 
* August 11th, 1919. 
‘Commandant Damer Dawson, 


‘Women Police Service. 


‘“MapamM,—Now that the Canadian Y.M.C.A. 
ceases to operate at Beaver Hut, Strand, I wish on 
behalf of the Canadian Y.M.C.A. to express appreci- 
ation of the work of your representatives posted for 
duty at this centre. Sergeant King and Sergeant 
Campbell have been here for nine months. They 
have rendered a very fine piece of service, largely 
due to the tactful and considerate manner they have 
maintained to the men on leave. Their work has 
not been by any means an easy task, as they have 
dealt with the soldier under the influence of liquor, 
the discharged soldier, often very inconsiderate, and 
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the civilian woman and man who tried to worm their 
way into the Hut against orders. Besides this, they 
kept a close watch on the employed staff, the stores 
and kit rooms. 

‘'Their work has been chiefly at night. Special 
mention must be made of the remarkable way in 
which they have handled the drunk soldier and 
sailor. ‘This has constantly been a big problem at 
the Hut, especially at night, and the women police 
have generally been able to deal successfully with 
these cantankerous creatures, when all others have 
failed. If they had rendered no other service, 
their employment would have been amply justified 
by this alone. 

“In conclusion, I have no hesitancy in saying 
that the efficiency of the Beaver Hut has been con- 
siderably increased by the presence of the women 
police on its staff, and I wish to bear personal tribute 
to the resource, tact, courtesy, cheerfulness, willing- 
ness, trustworthiness and adaptability of Sergeants 
King and Campbell.—I have the honour to be, Your 


obedient servant, W. FINGLAND, Capt., 
‘ Officer-in-Charge, 
* Beaver Hut for Canadians.’ 


* EAGLE Hurt, 
‘ AMERICAN YOUNG MEN’s CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION, 
“STRAND, W.C., Fune 19th, 1918. 
“Commandant Damer Dawson, 
“Women Police Headquarters, 
‘6 Eccleston Square, S.W. 


‘Dear Mapam,—At the last regular monthly 
meeting on June 18th of the Eagle Hutters, the 
Association of Male Volunteer Workers at Eagle 
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Hut, the excellent work of Constables Dixon and 
Massy of the Women’s Police, in and around the 
Eagle Hut, was spoken about at some length and 
warmly commended. Their tact, efficiency and 
great usefulness in dealing with present unfortunate, 
but nevertheless very apparent, evils was endorsed 
by all present. 

‘A resolution was moved, seconded and unani- 
mously carried, expressing our appreciation of the 
excellent work performed by Constables Dixon and 
Massy, and assuring them of our earnest assist- 
ance and co-operation whenever required or re- 
quested. 

‘IT am instructed to communicate the above resolu- 
tion to Constables Dixon and Massy, and also to the 
Commandant, Women’s Police Headquarters, and 
to the Board of Management, American Y.M.C.A. 
Headquarters.—Yours sincerely, 


‘THE EAGLE HuTTers. 


‘EpGar H. WRIGHT, 
* Secretary.’ 


* BRITISH EMPIRE LEAGUE CouUNTRY CLUB, 
“ CARDIGAN House, RICHMOND HILL, 
* September 12th, 1919. 
‘ The Head of the Women Police, 
‘ Eccleston Square, S.W. 


‘Dear Mapam,—Your women police have been 
working here for some eight or ten months, and I 
would like to testify to you how much we are indebted 
to them. 

‘In former times we were much troubled by the 
loose women of Richmond, but thanks to their 
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exertions, we have nearly eliminated this class, and 
we feel deeply grateful to you and your force for 
what they have done. I believe I am only express- 
ing the opinion of the officers in command of the 
various hospitals down here. You will no doubt 
hear from them in due course. 

* Sub-Inspector Codman has, I think, done a 
wonderful work, and has worthily followed in the 
footsteps of Inspector Campbell. I and the British 
Empire League cannot speak too highly of their 
work.—Yours sincerely, 


‘ Nora BEATRICE GARDNER.’ 


‘ NESTLE AND ANGLO-SwIss CONDENSED MILK Co., 
‘ BROMLEY WAREHOUSE, SOUTH WHanRF, 
‘ St. LEONARD’s STREET, BROMLEY-BY-Bow, 
‘ November 18th, 1918. 


‘Miss M.S. Allan, Sub-Commandant, 
‘Women Police Service. 


‘Dear MapamM,—I wish to express my great 
satisfaction with the work done by your women 
police. I only wish I had had the use of their 
services two or three years ago, when I first started 
engaging women employees in this factory at 
Bromley. 

‘I sincerely trust that after the war the Women 
Police Service will be permanent, as in my opinion 
they are a very valuable asset to a factory manager, 
especially as the members are mostly women of 
education and tact.—I am, Yours faithfully, 


‘ CHARLES BRENCHLEY.’ 
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‘Tue W.E. BLAKE ExPLosivE LoaDING Co., LTD., 
‘Woop Lang Factory, November 16th, 1918. 


‘Dear Mapam,—We wish to take this oppor- 
tunity of expressing our appreciation of the able 
manner in which the women police, under the com- 
mand of Sub-Inspector Watson, carried out their 
duties on the occasion of the recent disastrous fire 
which occurred here. 

‘ We wish to draw special attention to the tactful 
and efficient manner in which many painful duties 
were performed, not the least being guarding the 
factory during the night following such an 
experience.—Yours faithfully, 


‘ For and on behalf of 


‘ THE W. E. BLAKE Explosive LOADING Co., LTD., 
‘pp. J. BLAKE, 
‘ Director, C.S.’ 


“Re Open Space, Cirencester Street, Paddington. 


‘ DEaR Mapam,—Will you allow me to express my 
gratitude and thanks to you for permitting Sub- 
Inspector Anley to render us such valuable service 
in connection with the above ground in the black 
spot of Paddington. 

“I was asked by the Borough Council to take 
special interest in the opening of this playground, 
and I regard myself as being specially favoured by 
your sending the above-named lady to help us in 
maintaining order, 

‘The children are of a very poor class, and the 
delight and pleasure experienced and expressed by 
them really did one good, as well as to see the poor 
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little ones helped and taught to play by the efficient 
and sympathetic officer sent by you. 

‘ This is my testimony after several weeks’ experi- 
ence, and it has really converted me to the belief 
that the policewoman has a very special place in 
the hearts of the young children, and can be made 
a great auxiliary in social work.—With much 
respect, Yours sincerely, 

‘ JouNn McKeEnzir.’ 


‘ May gth, 1918. 
‘To the Editor of the English Churchman. 

* Sir,—I have lately been faced with a very deplor- 
able state of things in this parish. A large influx of 
undesirable women invaded our poorer district, 
pursuing their trafic and bringing numbers of 
soldiers, by day and by night, to the place. 

“In my distress I sought the help of the Women 
Police Service, and I am glad to be able to report that, 
after two some months’ work, the neighbourhood 
has been entirely changed. Most of the women 
have disappeared from the neighbourhood, some 
have been induced to leave the life and find honest 
work: several houses have been closed, and the 
rest reformed. 

‘With regard to the soldiers, who were mostly 
Overseas men, a good work has been done, and 
many were deeply grateful for the warning given 
them. The Women Police Service works on 
Christian lines, and is able to accomplish in these 
matters what the men police force is unable 
to do. 

‘T would strongly recommend any brother faced 
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with a similar state of things to apply to the Women 
Police Service at 6 Eccleston Squate, S.W.1. 
‘Won. Q. Amer, Vicar. 


‘St. BARNABAS’ VICARAGE, 
‘ 558 CaLEDONIAN Roap, Hottoway, N.7.’ 


‘County BorouGH OF NORTHAMPTON, 
‘ CHIEF CONSTABLE’S OFFICE, 
* December 13th, 1919. 

‘ Dear Miss Dawson,—I take this opportunity of 
informing you how delighted I am in having secured 
—through you—the services of such exceedingly 
able and thoroughly efficient ladies, and to say what 
a pleasure it has been to instruct them in police 
duties ; and also to testify to the great assistance I 
receive, and the good work they are doing here. 

‘I am strongly of opinion that in all large forces 
women police should be appointed. First and fore- 
most, educated ladies are naturally more capable to 
deal effectively with women and children coming 
under the notice of the police. Secondly, from my 
experience and observation, they are of great assist- 
ance to all branches of the Service-—Yours faith- 


fully, H. W. Marp iin, 
“ Chief Constable.’ 


From Sir John Dickinson, Chief Magistrate of London. 


* PoLIcE Court, Bow STREET, 
* December 11th, 1919. 


‘DrEaR COMMANDANT DameR Dawson,—I have 
greatly appreciated the valuable services of the 
Women Police during the difficult time of the war.— 
Yours very truly, JOHN DICKINSON.’ 


Photo by Thomson, Brompton Road. 
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THE AFTER-WAR PERIOD, 1918-1925 


‘Plough deep and straight with all your powers, 
Advance—spare not—nor look behind, 
Your labour is for future hours.’ 


CHAPTER VIII 
THE AFTERMATH 
|b eee it will be possible for the ordinary 


reader to follow or understand the compli- 
cated processes of procedure which were chiefly 
responsible for the after-war development affecting 
the Women Police Service, it will be necessary to 
give a brief explanation of the organisation of the 
ordinary police forces of Great Britain. The 
present effective Police Force may be classed as 
follows :— 


Regular (1) The County Police Forces. 
(2) ‘The Borough Police. 
(3) The Metropolitan and City Police 
Forces. 


The County Police exist on the strength of the 
ruling that: ‘In every county there shall be one 
General County Police Establishment. ‘This County 
Police Establishment consists of the Clerk of the 
Peace, the Clerk of the Justices, and joint officers ; 
and for the purposes of the Police there must be a 
Standing Joint Committee consisting of an equal 
number of Justices and Members of the County 
Council.’ 

As far back as 1835 was passed the Municipal 
Corporations Act, which provided for every muni- 
cipal borough a Watch Committee, charged with the 
entire appointment and government of the Police. 

The whole of the Borough Police Establishment 

1 The facts and figures are gathered from The Police Service of 


England and Wales, by Stanley Savill, Chief Clerk to the Metropolitan 


Police Court, Great Marlborough Street. 
123 
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is under the command of the Chief Constable, who 
is held accountable by the Watch Committee for its 
good order and efficiency. Selections for promotion 
are made by him, and are subject to the confirma- 
tion of the Watch Committee. The Watch Com- 
mittee is appointed by the Borough Council. It 
consists of a number (which may not exceed one- 
third) of their own body who, with the Mayor, form 
the Watch Committee. It is their duty to appoint 
a sufficient number of men to be Borough Constables. 

The Metropolitan Police Force is singular in being 
‘without any municipal control. It is under the 
authority of the Home Secretary, who is supposedly 
responsible to Parliament, but actually the govern- 
ment of the Force is left to the Police Commissioner. 
From time to time His Majesty the King appoints 
a Commissioner of Police fcr the Metropolis. ‘The 
ruling reads :— 

‘ By direction of one of H.M.’s principal Secre- 
taries of State a sufficient number of fit and able 
men shall be appointed as a Police Force for the 
whole of the Metropolitan Police District.’ 

Finally, we come to the London City. Police. 
This foree is established under old local and private 
Acts of the City. These local Acts ‘ require and 
authorise the Lord Mayor and Aldermen and Com- 
mons to appoint a fit and proper person—subject 
to the approval of His Majesty—as Commissioner 
of the City of London, and also such sufficient 
number of fit and able men as are necessary shall be 
appointed from time to time by the Commissioner.’ 

In every police force, precedent to any activity of 
a Chief, or any other Constable, he must be ‘ sworn 


> 


in.’ In Counties he must be sworn in before a 
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Justice of the County. In Boroughs he must be 
sworn in before a Justice having jurisdiction in the 
Borough. In the Metropolis constables take the 
Commissioner’s Oath, and must be sworn in by one 
of the Commissioners ‘ to act as constables for pre- 
serving the peace, and preventing robberies and 
other felonies, and apprehending offenders against 
the peace. 

The names of the Staff and their pay are pub- 
lished annually in the reports of the Home Office 
Inspector of the Force. 

There are fifty-eight County Forces in England 
and Wales, the largest being the Lancashire Force, 
the smallest the Rutland, the strength of which is 
only sixteen. 

There are one hundred and twenty-eight Borough 
Forces serving a population of twelve million people. 

The Metropolitan Police Force numbers 23,000, 
the City Force 1200, and these two forces serve a 
population of nearly seven million people. 

It will be realised from this brief survey that 
there is no supreme authority who may be said to 
lay down a uniform police law for the whole of 
Great Britain. Each Borough has its own special 
methods for dealing with its own problems. A 
provincial Chief Constable takes orders only from 
his own Watch Committee, and is really an autocrat 
in his own district. In London, as the appoint- 
ments of the King are necessarily made on the 
advice of the Home Secretary, his personality is of 
the utmost importance to the police force of the 
Metropolitan area. . . 
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II 


‘What happened after the war was over? Demobi- 
lisation of a force of five million men was necessarily 
a slow and difficult process. Industry could not at 
once absorb such vast numbers. Seven years of 
effort have not yet solved the problem of this huge 
readjustment. 

Factories of any size had been converted into 
munition works, and could not at once be remodelled 
for industrial purposes. 

During the war all stocks had been so depleted 
that building materials, machinery and every article 
of furniture, from a kitchen table to an office desk, 
had become rare and precious, and consequently 
had increased enormously in price. A kitchen 
boiler that had burst in the cold weather could only 
be replaced after a long delay. Window glass, it 
may be recalled, through the shattering of thousands 
of panes by air-raids, took weeks to replace. 
Machinery had rusted from disuse, transport was 
disorganised, stocks of timber, ruthlessly sacrificed 
for war purposes, had been practically exhausted. 
In short, the gigantic material wastage—like the 
horrible human sacrifices of war—confronted the 
most patient, order-loving people in the world, almost 
before the echo of the public rejoicings had died away. 

As demobilisation could only be very gradual, 
thousands of soldiers were given leave, and swarmed 
hilariously into ‘ Blighty’ to meet there large 
numbers of young women also freed from restraint 
—W.A.A.C.S. and W.R.E.N.S., as well as girls dis- 
missed week after week in increasing numbers 
from munition works or Government offices. 
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For a time the women police were taxed, like the 
ordinary police force, almost more than in war days. 
Munition factories could not shut down with the 
actual discharge of the guns that ushered in peace ; 
but soon after, numbers of policewomen began 
to report at headquarters and were demobilised, 
returning to their ordinary tasks and employments. 
A certain proportion, however, had so completely 
identified themselves with the duties that they had 
undertaken during the war, were so well fitted for 
the work, realised so keenly that the experience they 
had acquired would be invaluable in the future, that 
they did not offer their resignations, but remained 
active members of the Women Police Service, confi- 
dent that they would be called upon as soon as the 
question of the addition of women police had come 
up for settlement. 

In the provinces the Chief Constables had retained 
a certain number of policewomen, and in Ireland 
(which will be given a chapter to itself) their energies 
were still to be tested in every way. 

Before the end of the war, however, Sir Edward 
Henry had been succeeded as Commissioner by 
the Rt. Hon. Sir Nevil Macready, who apparently 
came to his office in complete ignorance of the 
work that had been accomplished by policewomen 
under his predecessor during the four years’ 
sharp trial of the war. In his Annals of an Active 
Life, published in 1925, in referring to policewomen 
he airily asserts : ‘ They were invented by me.’ In 
another place Sir Nevil claims also to have invented 
the W.A.A.C.S. If this latter assertion can be 
supported by as little evidence, one can only quote 
an old lawyer who said in court: ‘ My honourable 
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friend has an imagination not controlled by his 
memory.’ 

The vexed question of women police had occupied 
the forefront of polemics for some time before the 
rumour that Scotland Yard definitely intended to 
include them officially in the force reached the ears 
of the busy leaders of the Women Police Service. 
The Chief and I promptly asked for an interview 
with the Commissioner, and though five hundred 
of the members of the Women Police Service were 
still in uniform, a trained, disciplined and experi- 
enced body, Sir Nevil Macready definitely stated 
that he preferred to recruit and train his own. 
women. His actual words, with regard to educated 
women, were ‘ that they would pin-prick the men,’ 
and he did not want any friction. 


III 


Amazing and inexplicable as it may appear to an 
unprejudiced mind, the experienced policewomen, 
who had served their country so faithfully and effi- 
ciently, were thus completely ignored when the 
police force of the Metropolitan area was put on a 
peace footing. 

There were at this time in England well over one 
thousand trained policewomen, in or out of uniform, 
who had served a long and trying novitiate, having 
gained their experience in the hardest school. They 
had received both official and local tributes to the 
efficiency of their work wherever they had been 
employed ; and public acknowledgment of the con- 
tribution made by the Women Police Service as a 
whole had been rendered in February 1918, when our 
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Chief, Margaret Damer Dawson, and I were in- 
vested by His Majesty the King as Officers of the 
Order of the British Empire. 

In a country groaning under a load of debt, and 

hunting for ways to practise public economy, it 
would have seemed reasonable, a matter of course, 
to have made use of policewomen already trained, 
who had won high praise for their work, rather than 
to face the trouble and expense of training a set of 
novices who would perforce have to go through a 
period when their contributions to the efficiency of 
the police force would be negligible. 
‘ The question of public or private gratitude for 
services rendered may be set aside. No police- 
woman wished to be chosen for sentimental reasons ; 
not one had entered the Service with any idea of 
personal reward. ‘The contention of the Women 
Police Service was simply that recognition was due 
to them as a body, and that their achievement, as 
a whole, had settled for ever the question whether or 
not women could undertake police duty with com- 
plete satisfaction to their superiors and the general 
public. 

We had, in truth, organised our forces on founda- 
tions that had been freshly but solidly laid ; the best 
proof being that our methods of training, our 
uniform, and many of our regulations were adopted, 
or adapted, for the Women Police Patrols of the 
Metropolitan area when they were instituted by 
Scotland Yard. 

On 23rd December 1918, a little more than a 
month after the Armistice, Sir Nevil Macready 
issued the Police Order inaugurating these Metro- 
politan Police Women Patrols, and towards the end 

H 
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of February rgrg (considerably more than four years 
after our appearance in uniform), the first batch 
(twenty-five in number) were ready to leave the 
Training School at Peel House and start work. 

When the glamour of the words ‘ Metropolitan 
Police ’ is put aside, the circumstance seems some- 
what shorn of glory. These new members of the 
police force were not to be sworn in, they had a 
meagre status in comparison with many provincial 
policewomen already in the field, and their duties 
were correspondingly curtailed. 

To those policewomen who had taken the oath of 
constable as early as 1916, this first appointment 
savoured almost more of a set-back than an advance. 
The duties of these new Metropolitan Women 
Patrols were drawn up by a committee, of which 
Mrs. Stanley, Patrol Organiser, and in 1920 appointed 
Superintendent of the Metropolitan Police Women 
Patrols, was amember. ‘To quote her own words !: 
‘ At the present moment their duties only contem- 
plate assisting police officers; they do not con- 
template their being able to take the actual cases 
themselves.’ 

Just how the Commissioner regarded this addition 
to the forces he himself is careful to explain.2 ‘ And 
the last point of the present is the inevitable female. 
(Laughter.) In the (Police ?) Magazine, which I 
read with interest, I saw a very learned article by 
a certain writer, rather crabbing the women police. 
Well, men, give them a trial. ‘They were invented 
by me, as you know, and after all, one of the great 
things we militarists have thrust in our faces is that 


? Reply to Q. 299, Report of Committee, 1920. 
2 Annals of an Active Life, 
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we do not move with the times. ‘There is a certain 
class of social disability which I think these women 
could probably tackle as well as the men, I don’t 
think—I tell you honestly—J don’t think it is quite 
the thing for a full-blown constable to go and stir up 
ladies and gentlemen lying about in the parks.’ It had 
far better be done by the women police. Anyway 
it is an experiment. There was an idea in the 
country that it should be done, and I thought, “‘ Let 
us try it.” We have only got a hundred, and we 
will try it for a year, and see if it turns out to be 
a farce. If it does, they can go back, but in order 
to try the experiment they must have a fair run for 
their money.’ 

One wonders whether either the ‘ full-blown 
constables’ or the Metropolitan Women Patrols 
relished these references. Later in the same book 
the benevolent Commissioner, secure in his isola- 
tion from facts, thus dismisses the Women Police 
Service ? :— 

‘Another more militant organisation had also 
grown up during the war, adopting the title of 
“Women Police,’ and dressing in uniform of 
rather a masculine type. I was told that one of them 
was seen wearing a sword' on one occasion, but to 
that I cannot vouch. I had several conversations 
with the lady at the head of this body of women, 
which were rather in the direction of converting 
everything she came across to her own point of view, 
which was inclined to be extreme.’ 

The great variety of police work undertaken and 


1 The italics are mine —EDIToR. 
2 Annals of an Active Life, vol. ii. p. 399 (taken from a speech to 
the Metropolitan Police on roth June 1910). 
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efficiently carried through by the Women Police 
Service had evidently entirely escaped Sir Nevil 
Macready’s attention. Our members had served 
during the war as traffic and probation officers ; 
had patrolled streets, parks and public places ; 
had been given the power of arrest in many towns. 
They had been called upon to help with drunken 
soldiers ; to accompany police officers on raids on 
disorderly houses ; had controlled crowds in panics 
during explosions, fires or air-raids at munition 
works. 

Drawn from all classes of society, but chiefly the 
educated classes, we had made no claim to be super- 
women, yet, almost without exception, our members 
‘had shown themselves capable and efficient officers 
in whatever difficult and trying situations they had 
been placed. One of them, Mrs. Gardiner, a florist 
before the war, developed a positive genius for 
detective work. She was lent to Commander Paget, 
who was engaged in special intelligence work for 
the navy, and some very important evidence on 
cocaine was obtained through her, leading to further 
legislation. She was the only woman on the staff 
of the Metropolitan Observations Service for the 
detection and location of enemy aircraft, the only 
woman who understood all the complicated machinery 
used for the purpose. 

At the time of the Armistice, negotiations were 
already on foot for the Women Police Service to 
police a bomb and hand-grenade factory in France, 
and a provisional selection of women had actually 
been made. 

Yet the Commissioner could utterly ignore this 
record of more than four years, apportioning to the 
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sphere of action of women police principally the 
stirring up of ‘ladies and gentlemen’ supposedly 
lying about in the parks. At the same time, while 
Sir Nevil was dismissing the achievements of the 
Women Police Service so summarily, our members 
were then actually still on duty as policewomen, 
under Chief Constables, all over Great Britain. 

When reasons were vouchsafed at all, which was 
rarely, for the decision to set aside the trained and 
uniformed women who had served in London or in 
the suburbs, they were either frivolous, cynical, or 
both. Many of the outworn pleas—chiefly based 
on lack of physical strength—were repeated, as 
though the experience of the war, and all that it had 
taught, had never been. But, though appearances 
seemed to militate against the Women Police Service, 
we had unquestionably won the battle, not for our- 
selves, in the case of London, but for all policewomen 
in Great Britain. Ifthe ‘ experiment ’ of the Metro- 
politan Police Patrols was a success, in spite of the 
restrictions placed upon their activities, it was 
chiefly because the pioneer policewomen had paved 
the way for it ; and the easy acceptance of Sir Nevil 
Macready’s ‘innovation’ was the result of the 
acknowledged fact that the war work of the Women 
Police Service had won for all time not merely public 
acquiescence, but positive approbation for the 
uniformed policewoman. 


CHAPTER IX 
THE HOME OFFICE INQUIRY 


HOUGH to all intents and purposes the 

question of the addition of women to the 
Metropolitan Police Force was settled by their 
incorporation in 191g, the controversy in regard to 
their employment continued to rage, both in and 
outside of the public press, till in February 1920 it . 
was decided to hold a Home Office Inquiry into the 
whole question. The setting up of this Depart- 
mental Committee seemed to many a premature 
step. Reforms have been known to be interrupted, 
or comfortably shelved, as the outcome of such 
official inquiries. 

This Committee was composed of: Sir John 
Baird, M.P. (Chairman); Sir Francis Blake, Bart., 
M.P.; Lord Cottesloe; Dame Helen Gwynne- 
Vaughan, D.B.E., D.Sc.; Mr. Ben C. Spoor, 
O.B.E., M.P.; Mr. C. D. Murray, M.P.; Vis- 
countess Astor, M.P.; and Major William Murray, 
M.P.: Mr. A. S. Hutchinson, Secretary. Mr. 
Edward Shortt was at this time Home Secretary. 

The proceedings produced evidence of extra- 
ordinary interest, and even at the risk of repetition, 
extracts from Miss Damer Dawson’s testimony and 
that of a few others must be given as briefly as 
possible :— 


go4. CHAIRMAN. You are the head of the Women 
Police Service, Miss Damer Dawson, are you not as 
Miss DAMER DAWson. Tam. 

g05. Perhaps you would give us a short account 


of the origin and activities, and the present position 
134 
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of the organisation >—When, in August 1914, the 
war broke out, I formed a small body of workers to 
go to the stations to meet the refugees who were 
coming from the falling Belgian towns. We had 
about ten motor cars. here was naturally no 
organisation for refugee work, and we found it 
would be a good thing to have a committee of people 
working in Chelsea (where I lived) to provide lodg- 
ings. ‘Therefore, with Lady Lyttelton and a friend 
of mine—Miss St. John Partridge—we formed a 
committee of Chelsea people. I became the head 
of the Transport Department. My work was con- 
cerned with the meeting of girls and women, getting 
them into motor cars, and taking them to various 
lodgings. One night I lost two girls under suspicious 
circumstances. I had done work on the Continent, 
in previous years, with regard to the white slave 
traffic ; and I approached Mr. Coote, of the Vigi- 
lance Association. A fortnight afterwards I came 
across a woman who changed her dress and the 
colour of her hair three times in the same night. 
I had seen her at the station, and I caught her trying 
to take from me two girls. I realised that it would 
be very difficult to do that kind of work, it there 
were attempts at white slave traffic, without having 
a body of uniformed and trained women, and | 
think that gave me the first idea of having women 
police. 

go6. About what time was that ?—That was as 
nearly as possible the last week in August, or the first 
week in September 1914. 

go7. It was very soon after you began this work ? 
—Yes, very soon. I think we had only been three 
or four nights at work before I realised that. I spoke 
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to some of the Chelsea Committee ladies ; and Miss 
Constance Maud, an authoress, came to see me. 
She said: ‘ What a pity you want to form a corps 
of women police when another lady has already 
thought of the same thing!’ and she told me of Miss 
Nina Boyle, the Secretary of a Woman’s Suffrage 
Society. She begged me to go and see this lady. 
I did so, and I found she was in pretty much the 
same position as myself. She had got the idea, but 
she had not done anything. We found that between 
us we could raise about forty women. I went to 
see Sir Edward Henry, and he was not at all averse 
to the idea; but he was averse to the idea of my 
working with Miss Nina Boyle, and he gave me his 
reasons. I explained to him that I did not think 
it would be fair to form a corps, as I knew that she 
was going to form one, and I asked him if we could 
not amalgamate. He gave his permission, and I 
submitted to him a drawing of the uniform that we 
proposed to wear. It was designed by myself, and 
the hat was chosen by my friend, Miss St. John 
Partridge. It was a lady’s riding hat slightly modi- 
fied. We thought it would stand the weather, and 
might withstand a fairly sharp knock on the head. 
. . . The condition of Grantham at that time was 
causing great anxiety. There was a camp of more 
than 18,000 men outside a small town of 20,000 
inhabitants. Captain Kensington (Staff Captain at 
Grantham) went to Lord Brownlow withthe General, 
and I was asked to come up and see them, which I 
did. ‘The Chief Constable gave his permission for 
two policewomen to start work, provided they would 
not get in his way, and it was arranged that they 
should work under the Provost Marshal, as well as 
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the Chief Constable, giving any assistance that 
they could. 

go8. When was that ?—In November 1914. 
On 27th November 1914 the two first uniformed 
policewomen went up. Miss Allen was one, and 
Miss Harburn, afterwards our Director of Training, 
was the other. I also went, and worked with them 
on the streets. ‘There we got our very first experi- 
ence of police and street work. We were asked to 
deal with the women and children, and to help to 
keep the girls in their houses. Just before we went 
there the General had issued an unhappy order, 
which he had copied from another General, by which 
women in certain districts were to be kept in their 
houses from eight o’clock in the evening until 
seven o’clock the next morning. This caused a 
great deal of feeling amongst the women’s organisa- 
tions, and we were very much criticised because we 
allowed our policewomen to go to work in a town 
where there was this restriction against women. 
My answer was that if we found the restriction a 
mistake, we could quite easily point it out to the 
authorities. . . . The General gave us an order which 
granted us ‘ the right of access to any land or build- 
ing within a six-mile radius of the Post Office ’ 
(Belton Park Camp) in the execution of our duty. 
This was signed by Brigadier-General Hammersley. 
This regulation gave us power to go into the women’s 
houses to see if the girls were in bed, and to see who 
was in the houses. We found that the women were 
getting large quantities of drink into the houses 
instead of being out in the streets, and that this was 
doing far more harm than if the women had actually 
been in public-houses, or in the streets where people 
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could see them. We turned out hundreds of 
soldiers and girls, and reported it to the military 
authority and to the Chief Constable, with the result 
that the order restricting women was taken off. 
Then began the usual work of clearing lanes and 
dealing with drunken crowds, and the Chief Con- 
stable found that the moral influence of women in 
uniform was extraordinary. We were able to deal 
with places which no military picket ever thought 
of attempting to clear. ‘There was a lane from the 
camp to the town where fruit and cakes were sold 
every night, and there were quantities of children 
there. ‘There had been several cases of assault upon 
these children. We were able to prevent them, to 
look after the children, and to insist that the parents 
should keep them at home. If there were cases 
of apoplexy in the streets, or fits from drunkenness, 
we dealt with them and got them back to camp. 
We used to take great numbers of drunken soldiers 
home at night quite easily. 

g0g. How many were there of you ?—There 
were three of us. I grant that we were a drop in 
the bucket, but it was not a large town. By day we 
visited the people whose girls we had come across at 
night, and dealt with those cases which had to be 
removed from the town. In November 1915 the 
fund for the policewomen came to an end, and so 
good was the policewomen’s work that the Town 
Council decided to take them on permanently and 
to pay them from the rates, and they were sworn in 
before the magistrates as ordinary constables. ‘That 
was the first occasion on which women were sworn 
in in this country. That raised the legal question 
as to whether the swearing in was of any value. 1 
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saw a letter from the Home Office in 1915, deciding 
that it was of no legal value. The Inspector of 
Constabulary, Sir Leonard Dunning, said there was 
no harm in it if it seemed to have a moral effect, but 
that it had no legal value, as a woman under the 
Act of 1890 was not a ‘ person’ for the purposes of 
the police. In February 1915 I was asked by the 
Deputy Chief of the Corps of Policewomen, Miss 
Nina Boyle, to resign my position, because she said 
I had gone against women’s interests in allowing 
policewomen to work in Grantham while the Restric- 
tion Order existed. I then called a meeting of the 
whole police corps, which then numbered about 
fifty, and they sided with me with the exception of 
two, but as those two happened to be Miss Nina 
Boyle and a friend of hers, I felt impelled to resign 
the name of the corps, which was then the Women 
Police Volunteers, and to form a new corps, which, 
with Sir Edward Henry’s permission, I called the 
Women Police Service. We took new offices in 
Little George Street, but we relinquished all the 
books and papers that existed, because we relin- 
quished the name. I think we have come to an end 
now of the beginning of the work. It was after that 
time merely a question of propaganda, and getting 
the authorities to accept policewomen ; for example, 
Reading came, Hull came. The Chief Constables 
told one another about us. . . . But, of course, in 
the different towns each Chief Constable had his 
individual idea of what women could or could 
not do. We could only lay down certain broad 
lines. 

gio. That brings you to February 1915, does it 
not ?—Yes. 
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git. Which practically was the start of the 
present organisation ?>—Yes, that is so. 

g12. Then how did you progress after that ?— 
Grantham was going on. Then we put two other 
policewomen in there, and we started in Hull in May. 
Then began the Zeppelin raids. We were out in the 
first raid at Hull, and I had the first opportunity of 
testing the grit of the policewomen. Although the 
bombs were falling, they were out in the streets and 
at their posts within seven minutes of the call. They 
were given charge of the women and children, and 
were told to keep them quiet as much as possible 
and to get them home. Crowds of inhabitants 
migrated out of the town, and we were in charge 
of them during all those Zeppelin raid nights. Miss 
Allen and I had gone up to start the work. We had 
two policewomen under us. There were then four 
of us at Hull. ‘The Chief Constable had a meeting 
at the Town Hall, at which he handed over to us a 
large body of women patrols to organise. 

913. Could you give me an idea of the kind of 
organisation that existed when that arrangement was 
working in Hull, and what your relations were with 
the police authorities after you got this amalgamation? 
—DMuss AEN. I started at once to get into touch 
with all the patrols, who, of course, had been at the 
meeting. 

g14. ‘They were an unofficial organisation, I take 
it :—They were unofficial. They held the card the 
authorities gave them, which was the same as that 
held by the patrols of the National Union at that 
time. ‘The Chief Constable allowed them to patrol 
certain districts. ‘They had been there two or three 
months. 
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g15. What was their strength ?>—Forty at that 
time, under a patrol leader. 

g16. Had they any uniform, or did they wear an 
armlet >—They had an armlet with some red letters 
on it. 

g17. Were they paid p—No; they were volun- 
tary patrols who would go out perhaps two hours a 
week, but they had an opportunity of saying they 
could not go out if they did not wish to do so. It 
was very difficult for a Chief Constable to deal with 
an organisation of that kind. It is still in existence 
under our Inspector, but their numbers now are 
thirteen or perhaps fewer. Many have fallen off 
since the Armistice. 

g18. Is your organisation up there still ?>—Yes ; 
we have one Inspector and four policewomen. 

gig. You were not sworn in there, were you ?— 
No, and they are not sworn in now. Mr. Morley, 
the Chief Constable, does not agree with it; but 
he gave us a room at the ‘Town Hall, and all the 
privileges that policewomen can have except that. 

g20. Do you get any grant from the rates, or 
anything at all ?—Yes, they are paid by the rates 
entirely. 

g21. At what rate >—At Hull the rate of pay is 
£2, 5s. to £2, 15s., 5s. bonus and uniform provided, 
That is the present rate. The £2, 15s. is for the 
Inspector, and the £2, 5s. for the constables. 

922. What is the difference, except that you are 
not sworn in, between your force and the male 
force ?—There is a difference of pay. The pay 
varies in each town. - 

g23. Are you under the orders of the Chief 
Constable ?—Yes, entirely. In Hull they take their 
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orders entirely from the Chief Constable. If he 
happens to be out, he appoints a representative, who 
is generally his Superintendent ; but the police- 
women take their orders actually from the Chief 
Constable’s office. They report for instructions 
every morning, and they see him about their cases 
personally. 

924. Am I correct in thinking that the woman 
Inspector has complete control over the patrols ?— 
Yes, and over her own women constables. 

925. Could you give us an account of the duties 
performed on the one hand by the policewomen, 
and on the other hand by the patrols ; what is the 
distinction? I realise patrols are for preventive 
work, of course ?—They are a voluntary body. 
That is the great distinction. ‘They have no money 
allowed them from the rates ; they have no room at 
the ‘Town Hall. When I took on the training of 
the patrols I drilled them in a church hall. They 
do not come under the police for any orders at all. 
They are not connected with the police now ; they 
give their reports in to our Inspector. 

926. I would like to know the nature of the 
work. What is the difference between the character 
of the work done by the patrols ?—I think the great 
difference is that the work of the women police is 
carried out under the Chief Constable’s actual 
instructions. ‘The work of the patrols is carried out 
under the instructions of our Inspector. 

927. Is it the same work ?—Not at all. The 
investigations and everything to do with the ordinary 
police work are under our Inspector and her con- 
stables. Only the patrolling of the streets is given 
to the patrols, ‘They have actually no power. Our 
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Inspector gives them certain visiting to do, but 
nothing that comes into our hands through the Chief 
Constable is passed on to the patrols. 

928. Do your people patrol the streets as well as 
the patrols ?>—Yes, and they go to their beats every 
night to see if there is any work that the police should 
carry out. A case is always handed by the patrol 
to the policewoman ; it is not carried out by the 
patrol. She does not follow up any case herself. 
Her report is given in every night, and she then 
ceases to be interested in a case. 

929. What training do your own people have ?— 
They have been trained in London. 

930. Could you give us an account of your 
training organisation ?—Miss Damer Dawson. 
We have kept very much to the lines upon which 
we began in 1915. Sir Edward Henry told us that 
we must find our own way and do our own work ; 
but he gave us the names of several text-books that 
we could study, and we obtained permission from 
the magistrates to attend police courts and children’s 
courts. We were allowed to be drilled by a drill 
sergeant of the Hornsey London County Council 
School. He taught us how to wear uniform, how 
to walk, and how to keep beats, and gave us a great 
deal of useful technical information. 

931. Was he a police sergeant >—Yes. I have 
lost trace of him now. He was simply allowed by 
Sir Edward Henry to give us that training in 1914. 
The actual training we ourselves evolved consisted 
of drill, giving and taking evidence, police court 
procedure, a knowledge of the general police laws, 
(as distinct from statutory laws relating to women 
and children), first-aid, and, if possible, a course of 
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ju-jitsu, for the purpose of teaching a woman how 
to protect herself should occasion arise. We have 
only had one case where a policewoman got a black 
eye. That was because she forgot her grip. She 
had had handed over to her by two constables a 
drunken woman, and she let go her hold of her, and 
she got it. That was entirely her own fault... . 

932. How long does your training extend over ? 
—It did extend for not less than six weeks ; but we 
were asked in 1916 to train a large body of women 
for the Ministry of Munitions, and we found it 
necessary to curtail the training. We only gave 
them a month, just to eliminate the unfit. We 
found that the month’s training showed us whether 
a woman would be any good or not. ‘Then we sent 
them on to finish their training under our officers at 
the different places where they were stationed. We 
have all risen from the ranks and gained our experi- 
ence as we went on, except myself. I was chosen 
to be the Chief Officer from the beginning, but it is 
quite a democratic institution, and every one has 
had to do the ordinary routine of a constable’s 
work, 

Nee eke : ; : ‘ : 

934. I understand you started at Grantham in 
November 1914 ?—Yes ; and then at Hull in May 
IQI5. 

935. Reading also came in, did it not ?—Yes, 
Reading was the next. 

936. What were you doing in London mean- 
while >—We were training recruits in London. 

937. You were in very close relations with Sir 
Edward Henry, I understand ?>—Yes ; he was very 
kind to us, 
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938. Were you doing any official work in Lon- 
don ?—Yes, in Paddington and in Richmond, but 
we were not paid by Sir Edward Henry. 

939. Were you in connection with the Metro- 
politan Police ?—Only purely voluntarily. 

940. It was a friendly understanding ; there was 
nothing more than that, I gather ?—That is so. 
When we were able to induce a society like the 
Women’s Local Government Association to raise 
a fund to employ two policewomen for any Metro- 
politan borough like Wimbledon, Paddington or 
Marylebone, I wrote at once to Sir Edward Henry 
and said that this fund had been raised, and would 
Sir Edward Henry give me a letter to the Super- 
intendent of the division saying that policewomen 
were coming to work and would he give them all 
the assistance in his power. When the women 
went to the district, they called on the Superintend- 
dent, and asked him if there was any work they could 
do to help him. ‘Take, for instance, Paddington, 
where they did a great deal of work among the 
children. The Superintendent was very glad to 
have their assistance there. It was purely unofficial 
except for that. 

941. That takes you through 1915, and we come 
on to the munitions work you did in 1916 ?—Yes. 

942. What was the origin and development of 
that >The Minister of Munitions wrote to Sir 
Edward Henry and asked him for a force of police- 
women, trained and uniformed, to place in the 
factory areas where there were large bodies of women. 
Sir Edward Henry said he had no force of police- 
women, but there was the Women Police Service, 
and he would be very glad to recommend them. He 
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sent for Miss Allen and myself. We went to Scot- 
land Yard, and he said there was this urgent call for 
policewomen, and how many could we produce at 
once? We said the better plan would be for us to 
go round to see the representative of the Minister, 
and come to an agreement with him for the training 
and supply of these women. We undertook the 
commission, and Sir Edward Henry sent us round 
to the Minister’s office in Storey’s Gate, where we 
saw the head of the Explosives Department, Captain 
Corbett. Hesaid he wanted at once forty women for 
Queensferry, and another force not exceeding one 
hundred for Gretna. 

943. Did you get them ?—Yes. 

944. Did you have any difficulty in getting the 
right women; did you have to eliminate date 
numbers >—Yes. 

945. What was the test —We had an applica- 
tion form which they had to fill in, and we went into 
every detail with regard to their past history. 

946. Who chose them ?—Miss Allen and I. We 
became the agents for the Minister ; we signed the 
agreement for the training, supply and controlling, 
and it was understood that for the first six months 
there was to be no question of pay for ourselves ; 
that we were to do it as a philanthropic organisation 
in order to prove the trustworthiness of the force. 

947. - 

948. You and Miss Allen got no pay ?—No, we 
got no pay. The Ministry said they were not in a 
position to pay for the training and supply of the 
women, but they would pay them when they got 
them. 


949: 
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g50. When you presented them with a fully 
era woman, they would begin to pay, I suppose ? 
—Yes 

951. But they accepted no responsibility for the 
expenses of training ?—That is so. 

952. Did they supply uniform ?—No; we did 
that. 

953- It must have been very costly >—We raised 
a fund and did it. 

954-55-56. 

957. Did you give them the same training that 
you have described—drill, evidence, police court 
procedure, police law for women and children, first 
aid and jiu-jitsu >—Yes. 

958. ‘That was the training they had when they 
went out ?—Yes ; but they also had factory law as 
well, and how to search. 

959. Where were they given that training ?>— 
In Little George Street. 

g60. You had offices there, had you not ?—Yes. 

g61. And a staff of people to train them ?—Yes. 

962. How were they chosen ?—We chose them 
ourselves. We were the original nucleus. 

963. You had to train the trainers ; that is what 
it amounts to, does it not >—Yes; having trained 
ourselves, we trained the trainers. 

964. How did this matter proceed? You got 
the forty for Queensferry and the hundred for Gretna, 
I suppose ?>—Yes. ‘Then we had a very munificent 
donor. She had lost her sons in the war, and she 
devoted to us the fortune that would have come to 
those two sons, because, I think, they had wished 
that the work should be given to women police. 
She appeared just about the time when we were in 
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the sharpest financial difficulty. We were able at 
once to change our headquarters and leave Little 
George Street, where we only had three tiny rooms, 
and go to St. Stephen’s House, where we were able 
to take a much larger body of women, to meet the 
Ministry’s demand. As the factories increased we 
increased our staff and our facilities for training. 
We considered during 1916, 1917 and 1918, 2085 
applications. Out of them we accepted 1044 for 
training, and we supplied to the munition enti 
985 trained women. 

965. That was practically up to the Armistice, 
I suppose ?—Yes. 

966. One had heard on all sides that your women 
did good work in the munition areas >—Yes. 

967. What has happened to them now ?—A large 
number of them have been demobilised, and it has 
been our work since the Armistice to keep together 
the best ones, and to try and get Chief Constables 
to take them on. 

968. What success have you had in that direc- 
tion ?—The demand does not yet equal the supply, 
but we have been able to place a considerable num- 
ber. Bexhill, for instance, has taken two (before 
the Armistice), Brighton. two, Birchester one—that 
is the Oxfordshire Constabulary—Birkenhead two, 
Bolton four, who are paid by the Borough ; Coventry 
two, under the City Council. The rate of pay 
varies in every town. At Bexhill they were paid 
by the Social Service Committee ; that was a private 
committee not authorised by the town. The rate 
there was (2, 5s. a week, and they provided no uni- 
form. At Brighton the two women are paid by the 
Borough Council, £3, tos. to the sergeant and 
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£3, 58. to the constable. Uniform is provided, and 
they are sworn in. 

969. Have they powers of arrest and everything 
complete ?—Yes, except pension. The Act does 
not allow giving women pensions. The swearing in 
is merely a matter of form arrived at between the 
Chief Constable and the Magistrate. It carries with 
it no legal status, but it enables the Chief Constable 
to entrust a woman with a warrant of arrest, and she 
is able then to execute all warrants on women. It 
is never used for work amongst men. 

970. Is it used amongst women ?—Yes, in many 
cases. ‘There are towns where all women are 
arrested now by women. I can give you those. If 
a woman has to be brought from another part of 
the country she is fetched by a policewoman ; and 
if a man goes to fetch a woman prisoner a woman 
constable accompanies him. Birkenhead has two of 
our women in the Borough Police. At Bolton there 
are four. At Coventry the two women were paid 
by the City Council. At Chipping Norton the 
woman is paid by the Oxfordshire Constabulary 
£2, 7s. 6d. a week. She provides her own uniform. 
At Cheltenham there are six women under the 
Gloucestershire Constabulary. ‘They are sworn in. 
There are two women at Cambridge paid by the 
Borough Council. They are sworn in. At Col- 
chester there are two women who are paid by the 
Borough Council. Uniforms are provided and they 
are sworn in. Carlisle has none at present, but had 
twelve under the Ministry of Munitions. 

g71. Is Carlisle showing any inclination to apply 
for them again ?—No; the Watch Committee will 
not entertain the idea, The Chief Constable would 
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like to have them very much. He has written us a 
very fine testimonial of the work they did there. 

972. But the Watch Committee do not want 
them ?—No ; that is because of the expense on the 
rates. Belfast has two women under the Royal 
Irish Constabulary. I have no details of their pay 
at the moment. ‘They were trained by us, but they 
have been taken on by the Royal Irish Constabulary. 

973. I take it that all these women have been 
trained by you ?—Yes ; but we did not choose the 
two for the Royal Irish Constabulary. They were 
sent down to us to train. Folkestone has one 
woman. ‘They have just chosen another of ours 
again... . Frimley had two women under the 
Surrey County Constabulary. . . . Grantham has 
one woman under the Borough Police. . . . She is 
sworn in. At Gloucester there are three women 
under the Gloucestershire Constabulary, who are 
paid at the same rate as at Cheltenham. They are 
sworn in. At Guildford they had one woman under 
the Surrey County Constabulary. At Holyhead 
there were two under the Anglesey County Con- 
stabulary. ‘That is cancelled. At Holloway two 
are employed by the Rev. W. Q. Amer for his own 
parish in Caledonia Road. He is the Vicar of 
Holloway. I am not referring to the prison, but 
to the district. ‘They have been working there for 
some time. 

974. Who are they paid by ?>—By the Church, 
I suppose. 

975. What are their relations with the Metro- 
politan Police or the women’s division of the Metro- 
politan Police ?—They have no connection with the 
women’s division at all, but they are on very friendly 
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relations with the Metropolitan Police in that dis- 
trict; they have helped them a great deal. We 
have some interesting reports of that particular work, 
and testimonials have come in with regard to one of 
the women. She is considered wonderful, and is 
known all over London for the work she has done 
in that locality. Hendon had two women. They 
have been discontinued. Hove has two women, 
who are paid by the Borough Police. Lydney had 
one under the Gloucestershire Constabulary. Oxford 
City has two under the City Council. They are 
sworn in. Oswestry and Whitchurch have two 
under the Shropshire Constabulary. 

976. What is the total number of your people 
that are employed at the present time? Have you 
got that ?>—-I cannot give you that at the moment. 

977. Perhaps you will let us have that after- 
wards ?>—Yes, I will. 

978. What are you doing at the moment with 
regard to this police work ?_ I believe your organisa- 
tion is still voluntary and dependent on private 
funds, is it not >—The headquarters in London is 
still being kept by the same donor, because she is 
anxious that we should exist until the organisation 
is taken over by the State, and she is determined to 
pay for it until that time arrives. 

979. Is that the same lady as you have mentioned 
before ?>—Yes. We have enough funds to equip a 
small standing army of policewomen. We are 
placing them as best we can in different parts of the 
country. 

g80. Obviously you have got more trained 
women than you require, so that you do not need to 
train any now ?—That is so. We keep in touch 
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with all those who are in the country. We see the 
Chief Constables and talk about their work. We 
keep the whole movement going. 

981. Should I be right in thinking that your 
present business is to place these women who have 
been trained and who have gained experience during 
the war ?—Not quite ; it is also propaganda work ; 
to induce more authorities to employ them. 

982. Have you any others in London besides 
those who are working for the clergyman ?—We 
have about forty. 

983. That represents the present position, I 
understand ?_ I think you have given us a very clear 
account of the origin of the service and the present 
state of things >—I think we have. We also have 
some in factories in the London area ; the Maypole 
margarine people, for instance, employ them. 

984. I suppose they are on the same sort of 
footing as the munition workers were ?—As the 
factory police. The male police are on the same 
footing as the female police. 

985. You mean private police, I suppose >— 
Yes. 

986. Dame HELEN GwWYNNE-VAUGHAN. What are 
your views about the hours of work that a police- 
woman can do, what is the average number of hours 
a day ?—She can do a good eight hours a day. 

987. Do you mean eight hours’ street work or 
eight hours’ total >—We have found it better to vary 
the work. You cannot give a woman the same work 
as a man, because the work is so different; for 
instance, suppose she is visiting for four hours in 
the morning, or making investigations or reports, 
she must have an hour or so off, and then do four 
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hours again in the evening. In the towns, I think, 
there are very few women who do as little as eight 
hours a day. 

988. Eight hours of visiting and patrolling, do 
you mean ?—Yes, and attending at police courts. 
It is not the ordinary work of a constable ; it is 
always specialised work. 

g89. Do you mean that it is a special part of 
what would otherwise be a constable’s work, or do 
you mean it is additional ?—It is in addition. It is 
work that a male constable has never done. It is 
not done unless it is done by a woman. 

gg0. What do you consider a suitable age ?— 
We have found it best to have an elastic age limit. 
We do not take a woman as a rule older than forty- 
five, but we have made exceptions, and I am glad 
we have, because some of our very finest women— 
officers particularly—have been over fifty. The 
officer at the head of our Benevolent Department is 
fifty-six. She is a woman of great experience ; a 
member of the Board of Guardians in Conway ; and 
a Borough Councillor. We should have lost a very 
good woman if we had refused her. 

g91. I quite see that she might be excellent for 
what she is doing, but would a woman of fifty-six 
be able to do ordinary street work ?—She has 
done it. 

g92. And how young do yodu take them ?— 
Twenty-one. They must be of legal age. 

993. Do you find that is too young ?>—Sometimes. 

994. What sort of age would you prefer as an 
average ?—T'wenty-five to thirty. 

995. Have you had any question about marriage 
arising amongst your people >—We have had no 
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difficulty. I think some of our very best women 
have been married and have had children. 

g96. And carry on ?—They carry on just as well 
as the men. 

997. Have you ever had to consider whether you 
would make arrangements for long leave of absence— 
for instance, if one of your women who had recently 
married was going to have a child >—M ss ALLEN. 
We had that twice with the munitions women ; but 
they returned within three months. Miss DAMER 
Dawson. They have temporarily resigned and 
returned, 

998. Have you any relation of any sort with the 
Federated Training Schools for Policewomen and 
Patrols p—We have had, but we have not now. 

999. What relation did you have ?—In 1g15 I 
was approached by Lady Waldegrave and Lady 
Thring, and asked if I would co-operate, and form 
a school in the west of England for patrols and 
police. I was not very anxious to do it, because I 
thought it would be better if we kept it in London. 
But I consented, I regret to say, and I became the 
representative of the Women Police Service in 
Bristol. ‘They sent up to us their three prospective 
policewomen—Miss Gent, Miss Joseph and Miss 
Peto—and they trained with us in London. We 
were then in the very early stages. It was in 1915. 
They formed their course of training on ours to a 
great extent—on what we had laid down. We were 
very strict disciplinarians, and we obeyed our own 
regulations from the very beginning. We never 
allowed ourselves, though we were officers, any 
latitude, and I think that was really the main cause 
of the split. At any rate, there was a split in 1916, 
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and I withdrew from the Bristol School, and they 
went on their own way. Since then, the only con- 
nection we have had with them is that we have placed 
such women as they trained in munition factories 
when we considered them suitable. 

1000. Did you then give them a re-training ?— 
Yes, for a fortnight. 

1001. Suppose that the power of arrest in its 
full sense was available, have you any views as to 
the work and the status that you would prefer to 
give to women in the police service ? Suppose you 
could mould the thing as you felt inclined, have you 
ever thought out the sort of thing you would sug- 
gest >—Yes ; we have ventured to draw up a kind 
of skeleton of what we should like if we had what 
we thought was an ideal police force. Perhaps I 
might venture to leave it with you. (Handing in 
same.) It is really only anticipating the difficulties 
there would be in trying to find a solution. It is 
purely tentative. We have found that if women 
are well trained, well chosen and sworn in, they are 
absolutely reliable. 

1002. How do you choose your women ?—Do 
you do it yourself, or have you any larger Selection 
Board ?—We have the application forms filled in. 
They differ rather from the application forms issued 
by different Chief Constables. ‘The women pass 
through the hands of the recruiting officers and of 
the training officers before we see them at all. 

1003. ‘Then they pass two barriers p—Yes ; they 
are sifted out. They also pass an equipment officer. 
Then they come to us for an examination. 

1004. Is it not very difficult to tell whether a 
woman is going to be any good for police work 
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before you have actually seen her on the street p— 
Miss ALLEN. It is not decided until they have been 
on the street for a fortnight. 

100s. Do you often turn them down after that ? 
—Yes. 

1006. What is your relation to a woman whom 
you have trained, and who then becomes em- 
ployed by a provincial Chief Constable? Have 
you any official relation to her at all; do you 
ever write to her ?— No: except through the Chief 
Constable. 

1007. That is to say, you write to the Chief 
Constable ; or do you write to her and address it 
care of him ?—We write to the Chief Constable, 
and ask him if we may write to her ; for instance, 
there was an interesting case at Hove the other day 
of an assault upon a child. We wrote and asked the 
Chief Constable if he would allow the woman to 
give full details. They are always most willing 
and kind in that way. 

1008. If you write to her, is it to advise her as 
to her conduct and her relations to the Chief Con- 
stables, and that sort of thing ?>—No, not unless the 
Chief Constable asks us. She is still a member, 
but an honorary one, of the Service. If she likes 
to come to headquarters and see one of her old 
officers, she has a perfect right to ask for advice 
verbally. 

1009. Do not you find yourself in a difficulty by 
somebody coming up and saying: ‘My Chief 
Constable is a trial to me’?— Muss Damer 
Dawson. If she did, we should not listen. Muss 
ALLEN. We should send her back again for the 
Chief Constable to deal with. 
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ro1o. Lorp CorresLoe. I should like to ask what 
is your experience about the class of woman who 
is most useful in the work as regards educational 
qualifications, and so on ?—We have had many 
professional types. Out of the number we have 
trained we have 167 women who hold certificates for 
other work: 130 were nurses, 75 were teachers, 
34 had had clerical posts, 59 had been in business, 
28 had been munition workers, 13 had been shop 
assistants, 28 had been dressmakers, or something 
to do with the needle, g were land-workers, 10 were 
motor-drivers, 6 were doctors’ and chemists’ assist- 
-ants, and 110 had been in domestic service. 

to1t. So really, you had a widely representative 
lot of classes p—Yes. 

1012. CHAIRMAN. What was the proportion of 
women who had had no training, who simply felt 
they wanted to do war work ?— 411 had had no 
previous training, but had private means. 

1o13. Lorp CoTTEsLor. Does your experience 
enable you to generalise at all, and say what class 
of woman is most suitable, or what previous experi- 
ence leads to the best doing of the work >—Miss 
DameR Dawson. I do not think one can say, but 
it is better to have a woman who has had some 
experience of human nature. . . 

1014. ‘That is probably why you speak of twenty- 
five or twenty-six as being a better age than twenty- 
one ?—Yes, ... 

IOI5. ; y 

1016. Do you give any medical examination at 
all ?>—Yes. 

1017. How does that come in ?>—We have drawn 
up a paper of questions which we request that the 
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woman shall have answered by her own doctor. 
We found it rather expensive to keep a doctor in 
our own force. It was really a matter of economy. 
Afterwards we had Dr. Christine Murrell as an 
honorary officer. But she is not always available, 
so we found it better to have these questions 
answered and signed by a medical man. 

TOTS) ; ; c ; ; : 

101g. Did you have cases of breakdown from 
nervous or other causes ?>—Yes, they generally arose 
from varicose veins ; but, on the whole, we had a 
very clean bill of health. The women developed in 
physique after they had been in the open air for 
some time. We had to enlarge uniforms, and let 
out buttons. 

1020-21-22. ; 

1023. What length of preliminary training would 
you suggest ?>—I should not like to put a woman in 
any town alone unless she had had a great deal of 
previous knowlesige—at least a couple of months’ 
training. All those that we have placed in towns 
have been longer with us than eight weeks. 

1024. ~In the list which you partly read out to us 
there were quite a number of not very large places 
which had’ just one woman. She would be under 
the local Superintendent, I suppose, and be used for 
special purposes no doubt ?—Yes. 

1025. She would be a sort of separate’ depart- 
ment, as it were, in a small division under a Super- 
intendent ?>—Yes. ‘There is, for instance, a police- 
woman at Henley. She has a great deal of work to 
do in the outskirts of Henley. She undertakes all 
the investigation of cases in which women and 
children are concerned. Policewomen, in some 
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towns, are given charge of the police station for 
certain hours a day. 

1026. Have you any experience of what happens 
supposing you have two policewomen in one place ? 
Does one give orders to the other, and does that 
ever lead to difficulties >—No ; we prefer that. 

1027. You prefer that one should be superior to 
the other, do you ?—Yes ; it is always better that 
there should be one superior one, and that that one 
should be in touch with the Chief Constable... . 
It is always better to have a definite seniority. 

1028. ‘The pay, I understand, differs very con- 
siderably ; you drew our attention to that. What 
is your general position on the subject of pay ?>— 
We try to influence Chief Constables and Councils 
not to create precedents between men and women. 

. We have estimated the pay on what an edu- 
cated woman can live upon. ‘That pay was varied 
by the Ministry of Munitions as prices rose. I think, 
if one takes the general run of towns now, one finds 
they are granting adequate pay.-. . . Where they do 
not, we will not send any applicants. For instance, a 
town in Northumberland asked us to send a police- 
woman for 25s. a week. You could not expect an 
educated woman to accept that amount... . 

to2g. With regard to the Ministry of Munitions, 
did they give different rates of pay for different 
places >No ; when we first began they gave a rate 
of pay which we considered adequate. We were 
guided a little by the fact that the policewomen were 
living in barracks. . 

1030-1039. 

1040. SIR FRANCIS BLAKE. What shot insur- 
ance ?—'T'hey have two forms of insurance. Under 
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the Ministry of Munitions, of course, they had the 
special insurance in case of accident. Otherwise 
they have only the ordinary employers’ liability 
insurance. Just now a grant of insurance has been 
made by the Chief Constable of Gloucestershire. 
He has given a pension to two women—one who 
lost a finger, and another who was injured in the 
execution of her duty. 

1041. Do the women pay the ordinary weekly 
payment under the National Health Insurance in 
all cases >—Yes. ‘That insurance has been amended 
by the Police Act of 1916—Mr. Herbert Samuel’s 
Act—which allowed that a woman should have 
accident insurance as well as a man. | 

1042. I gather you attach very great importance 
to training in first-aid ?—Yes, we do. 

1043. And I should think that those women who 
had had previous experience as nurses would be 
very useful ?>—Yes, at times. 

1044. Probably some knowledge of nursing 
would be useful in every case if it was possible to 
get it ?—Yes, it is very useful; more especially as 
there is a great scarcity in this country of proper 
cleansing stations. We have found in many cases 
the policewomen must undertake the cleansing cases 
themselves ; therefore they need to know how it 
should be done... . 

1045-1050. d : } 

1051. Do you find that you get a fair number 
of women of twenty-five years of age who have 
experience of the world and common sense ? — 
Yes, especially women who have had college 
training. 

1052. suppose your relationship with the Chief 
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Constables is pleasant all round ?—Yes, it is quite 
unofficial, but very friendly. 

1053. But they differ considerably as to their 
estimate of the capabilities of women for this work, 
do they not ?—Yes, very much. 

1054. Can you give me any idea of the Chief 
Constables who have tried women, and have come 
to the conclusion that they are not a success? Are 
there many of those, do you think ?—Yes ; but Iam 
bound to say it has been largely because the women 
have not been well chosen. Some Chief Constables 
have employed women who had not been properly 
trained and disciplined, others have complained to 
us that their policewomen would wear bits of uni- 
form with green stockings, and so forth. 

1055. You think they should take their duties 
seriously >—Yes. ‘Those women did not take it 
seriously. 

1056. : 4 3 ‘ ‘ 

1057. Is it your experience that where Chief 
Constables have given a fair trial to women who 
have been trained by you, or some other training 
establishment, they have generally approved of 
them ?—TI am afraid I must take exception to that— 
by us, but not by other training establishments. We 
have not had a failure yet. 

1058. Are you able to give any training for 
detective work at all ?—Yes; we have had one 
wonderful detective. As a rule women are not 
fitted for it, and they do not like it. But we had 
one who was very wonderful ; she was undoubtedly 
born with the talent. At the beginning of the war 
she did some work which was considered very good, 
and was taken on by the Admiralty, where she worked 
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all through the war. Now she has come back to us, 
and is doing investigation work. | 

1059. Is not that just the class of work which 
one would think women would do admirably ? 
There must be many cases where women are de- 
faulters or criminals and you want to find them 
out >—A woman is not a good spy asarule. She is 
all right when she can be straightforward, but not 
otherwise. 

1060. Mr. Ben Spoor. Am I correct in assum- 
ing that your organisation is really the parent body 
of these various sections of women police ?—Yes, 
it is. 

1061. And it owes its existence entirely to the 
fact that we had abnormal conditions during the 
war, does it not? It was the war really that brought 
it into being ?—The war gave the opportunity. 
There had been a great many women in the country 
who had known that there should be women police ; 
and I think it was the knowledge that there was this 
demand which made the work so easy. I do not 
think we had any idea when we first began what a 
success it would be, or what a large body it would 
become. It was really that there was such a demand 
for it that the moment it appeared in material form 
it was accepted. 

1062. My point is that before the war there 
apparently was no very great demand for a force of 
women police, but when the war broke out condi- 
tions were so abnormal that it was necessary to create 
something of the sort, and apparently it did very 
excellent work during the war. Now we are coming 
back to peace conditions, are you satisfied that the 
experience of the last five years justifies not only 
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continuing the women police, but developing the 
idea ?—Yes, certainly, because the idea had been 
there for a considerable number of years. Certain 
women knew it, but there did not seem to come an 
opportunity for the formation of a body of women 
to undertake it. There will always be the need 
for women police as long as women and children 
exist. 

1063. You agree, I take it, that this movement . 
should be taken over officially by the existing 
police ?>—By the State ; not by the existing police. 

1064. But you would say that philanthropic and 
semi-philanthropic organisations should be wiped 
out as being too unreliable, would you not ?—I think 
it is time there should be a State service of women 
police in this country. 

1065. But would you have running side by side 
with that any of these private organisations, as we 
may call them, or would you merge them all into 
one national force ?>—I would merge them all into 
one national force. I think the time has come when 
the philanthropic societies should cease. 

1066. Iwas very much interested in your opinion 
as to the type of woman best suited for this work. 
Apparently you have been most successful with 
women of a professional or semi-professional char- 
acter ?—Yes. 

1067. On the question of selection, you told us 
that Miss Allen and yourself selected all your people 
after they had passed the two first barriers. In the 
setting up of a national force, do you think that that 
method of selection would be best? I dare say 
you have heard it suggested that there should be set 
up in different parts of the country area~-committees, 
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and that those committees should really have the 
selection of any women who are appointed ?—Yes. 

1068. Do you believe in that idea of having a 
selection committee, or would you allow just one 
or two persons in an area to do it ?—We would 
rather have a London selection committee under the 
Home Office, who should select and train and supply 
for the whole country, dividing the country into 
sections. 

1069. How would that get over the difficulty 
that has been pointed out, namely, that in different 
parts of the country you have totally different con- 
ditions, and that the type of women who might be 
suitable for London would not necessarily beso 
suitable for places in the north of England >—That 
has been proved not to apply in this case, because 
the selection committee at the headquarters would 
know from the Chief Constable the kind of work 
that was required, and would choose the women 
accordingly. It is always best to place Scotswomen 
in Scotland, and Irishwomen in Ireland ; but it is 
not always wise to place local women in local areas. 

1070. But by the establishment of this central 
committee in London would not you be rather inter- 
fering with the right of a Chief Constable in an area 
to choose his own staff ?>—Our experience is that 
Chief Constables do not care to choose their own 
staff. With very few exceptions they prefer to take 
trained women whom they can get from a reliable 
source. If they do not like the women who are 
supplied they write and say : ‘ We do not like these 
two. Send us two others,’ for this or for that 
reason. Moreover, the Chief Constable does not, 
as a rule, care to be bothered. He wants the work 
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done, but he would rather that women were respon- 
sible for it. So often they say to us: ‘ What do 
you think they can do? You outline it, and we 
will let them do it.’ 

1071. With regard to the question of pay, you 
say that your organisation has always insisted upon 
pay that was adequate to keep an educated woman ? 
—Yes. 

1072. How does that compare with the pay, in 
certain districts where you have women working, 
that the men are receiving ?—It varies. 

1073. Have you any cases where the women are 
getting more than the men ?—No. 

1074. But you have many cases where they are 
getting less, I understand ?—Yes, and some cases 
where they are getting the same. 

1075. We are informed that there is a demand 
amongst women police generally for equal pay and 
equal conditions with those of the men; is that 
correct ?—We do not find it so. Muss Atien. I 
think in many cases the Chief Constables themselves 
would like them put on the same basis as the men. 

1076. Do not you think also, Miss Allen, that it 
would tend to minimise friction between the male 
staff and the female staff ?—I do not think we have 
asked for it, particularly because of the question of 
promotion, which is such a very vexed question with 
the male forces. In our case none of us would be 
promoted if we were to go by the old scale. If 
promotion were to carry the same pay as that of the 
men, you would get into an awkward position, 
because the men have to work so many years before 
they are sergeants. We sometimes send women as 
sergeants who have only worked a year. In such a 
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case we would get ourselves rather disliked if we 
asked for a sergeant’s pay before we had served the 
requisite number of years. 

1077. In these days when sex equality is so 
emphasised, it is better to avoid any possible trouble, 
and it appears to me if you are going to have women 
constables working similar hours to those the men 
are working, it is desirable, so far as the constables 
are concerned, that they should have the same pay. 
That is the simplest way out of the difficulty, I think. 
When you come to the question of promotion I can 
see difficulties.—That is why, I think, we have left 
it with Chief Constables to please themselves. 
Miss Damer Dawson. We are going to ask that 
there should be a total difference between the police- 
women’s force and men’s, and that they should not 
be based on the same precedents. 

1078. ‘The character of the work is somewhat 
different, is it not?—Yes; it is a difference of 
temperament, of character, of physique, and of 
everything. It would do away with all those in- 
vidious distinctions between the men and _ the 
women if the two forces were absolutely separate. 
Take, for instance, a town like Bristol, where we 
had a long talk with one of the Superintendents. 
They do not look upon the women police as part of 
themselves, though they have every respect for them. 
The women police are a sort of force apart. 

1079. What you mean is that whereas the men 
rely ultimately on their truncheons—physical force— 
you rely on something else ?>—That is so. 

1080. And you believe that as the force grows 
and develops, there would be less and less reliance 
on the truncheon and more and more on moral 
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force ?—Yes. It is much more subtle work than 
ordinary male police work—the carrying out of the 
laws relating to bastardy, affiliation orders, the 
Licensing Acts, and so on. The men recognise it 
at once, and are keen to hand over to the women 
work which they have never cared for. 

1081. You are really creating a new arm of the 
law, are you not ?—Yes. It seems that it would 
avoid so much friction if there were no question 
about the pay. The women are paid differently, 
taught differently, and organised differently, and 
I think they do different work. 

1082. CHAIRMAN. Is there anything further you 
would like to add ?>—There is one thing I would like 
to bring to your notice, if I may. I think Dame 
Gwynne-Vaughan asked what were our relations 
with the Metropolitan Women Police. At present 
we have no connection with them. We have had 
this difficulty : it has only just arisen, and I would 
very much like to bring it to your notice. We had 
a letter in February from Sir Nevil Macready, which 
is as follows : ‘ Madam, I am directed by the Com- 
missioner of Police of the Metropolis to acquaint 
you that it has come to his notice that the uniform 
worn by women who belong to the so-called “ Women 
Police Service ’’ appears so closely to resemble, that 
it can reasonably be mistaken for, that of the Metro- 
politan Police Women. ‘The Association referred to 
is entirely unofficial and unauthorised, having no 
connection with the Metropolitan Police. In these 
circumstances, therefore, I am to refer you to 
Section X. of the Police Act, 1919, which may have 
escaped your notice. This Section provides that : 
‘* Tf any person not being a member of a Police Force 
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wears, without the permission of the Police Authority, 
the uniform of the Police Force, or any dress having 
the appearance or bearing any of the distinctive 
marks of that uniform, he shall on summary convic- 
tion be liable to a fine not exceeding f{10.” In the 
circumstances the Commissioner deems it desirable 
to call your attention to the consequences which may 
result if the women in question continue to mas- 
querade in the area of the Metropolitan Police Dis- 
trict in a uniform which can reasonably be mistaken 
for that of the Metropolitan Police Women.” ’ 
That is signed by W. H. Kendall. My answer to 
that letter was as follows: ‘ Sir, I beg to acknow- 
ledge receipt of the letter signed by W. H. Kendall, 
Secretary, of the 17th inst., and I will, in reply, 
place before you the following points for your con- 
sideration. (1) The uniform worn by constables 
and sergeants of the Women Police Service is that 
designed by myself in 1914. (2) I sought and 
obtained permission from Sir Edward Henry in a 
personal interview for the wearing of this uniform 
by the members of my Corps. (3) When, in 1916, 
we were commissioned to train, supply and control 
a force of policewomen for H.M. Munition Factories, 
on the recommendation of Sir Edward Henry, I 
found it necessary to alter the dress of officers. I 
maintain, however, that the dress of all ranks of the 
Women Police Service is absolutely distinct from 
that of the newly formed force of Women Police 
Patrols in the Metropolis. This could be proved 
by photographs. In October 1918 our Sub-Com- 
mandant, Miss M.S. Allen, and I had an interview 
with you. At that time the Metropolitan Women 
Patrols had not been formed, nor had their uniforms 
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been decided upon, and you will remember that you 
took no exception to the kind of uniform worn at 
that time by members of the Women Police Service. 
I quite agree that the members of the Women Police 
Service at present working in London have no 
connection with the Metropolitan Women Patrols, 
but I deny that you can call our Association unofficial 
and unauthorised because it has no connection with 
the Metropolitan Police. The Women Police Ser- 
vice was the first body of women to wear uniform for 
police work in this country. All the members of 
this Service have been trained in the Metropolitan 
area, and they are at present holding a large number 
of official positions throughout the Kingdom. The 
members of the Women Police Service at present 
working in London are employed by different 
organisations, firms and factories, and they are 
wearing the uniforms in which they have done 
honourable war service. I would earnestly beg you 
to consider whether it would not be better to await 
the decision of the Home Office upon the report of 
the Departmental Committee recently appointed by 
the Home Secretary, as to the exact position of 
policewomen throughout the United Kingdom, 
before taking any steps which must lead to friction, 
resistance, and the voicing of public opinion on what 
I acknowledge is the very anomalous position of 
women police. This position is natural in view of 
the newness of the activities of women police in 
public life. After the merits of their five years’ 
probation have been judged, it will be easier to 
decide in an amicable spirit how the new forces are 
to work.’ Since then I have heard no more. I 
merely wish to bring that to your attention. 
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We also venture to suggest a list of people who 
could give detailed evidence on the organisation of 
police work, who have employed members of our 
Service. (Handing in List.) Should you need any 
details with regard to our financial organisation— 
because we are a department within the State, for 
the financing of a large body of women through the 
Ministry of Munitions—I have put down the name 
of our financial secretary... . 


CHAPTER X 
Peete te Ole lit Crile 


MOST remarkable feature of the evidence 
given before this Committee on the Employ- 
ment of Women on Police Duties was the unanimity 
of opinion in favour of the so-called ‘ innovation.’ 
Diversity of opinion was reserved for questions of 
detail—whether or not policewomen should be 
granted the power of arrest, whether or not they 
should wear uniform, whether or not they should 
receive the pay and.enjoy equal status with police- 
men—but on the main point, the inclusion of 
women police in any well-organised force, there 
was practically no argument. ‘The four years’ war 
work of the thousand or more women provided by 
the Women Police Service was most triumphantly 
vindicated. 

Very shortly after the Home Office Inquiry had 
taken place came the shattering blow of the death 
of the Chief (18th May 1920) after a short, and 
what appeared to be a slight illness. ‘To the Order 
of Women Pioneers—Florence Nightingale, Eliza- 
beth Fry, Josephine Butler, Octavia Hill, Dr. Garrett 
Anderson and many others—must be added the 
name of Margaret Damer Dawson. 

She was buried near her country home, in the 
old churchyard at Lympne, Kent ; and the members 
of the Women Police Service erected the Memorial 
that stands there in her honour. It was also decided 
later to give the Baby Home at Aldington perman- 
ent existence,,and the present large, airy house 


overlooking a wide stretch of sea at Hythe, Kent, is 
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known as the Damer Dawson Memorial Home. 
There is room for more than twenty babies and four 
mothers, and always those who are poorest and most 
helpless are chosen. Where possible, the mothers 
are employed in the Home.and allowed to contribute 
towards the keep of their babies. They are thus 
not wholly deprived of responsibility—a factor 
which, as a rule, is largely instrumental in setting a 
desolate woman on her feet again. Always the aim 
is to keep mother and child in touch with each other, 
so a working mother sends her weekly contribution 
and receives a weekly report as to her child’s wel- 
fare. Care is taken to find out just what the mother 
can afford to pay ; a lonely woman with a baby to 
keep is often forced into evil ways through economic 
pressure. 

The death of Margaret Damer Dawson was a 
deep personal grief to every woman who had worked 
with or under her. It seemed inconceivable that 
we could go on at all without her inspiring presence. 
But our hesitation was short-lived. If during her 
life we had been determined to maintain our 
organisation on a working basis, more than ever 
were we determined to persevere after the shock of 
her loss had driven us to take stock of the situation. 
Ever since the first days I had worked in complete 
harmony with my friend and Chief, and from the 
start I had assumed the responsibility for the per- 
sonnel. It had been my work to organise the actual 
forces, and to lay down the lines of training, which 
were carried out by Miss Harburn, as Chief Training 
Officer, and her assistants. ‘Together Commandant 
Damer Dawson and I had undertaken the arduous 
work of providing the army of policewomen for 
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munition works, whenever I had not been obliged 
to undertake it alone. That I should. instantly 
have been nominated as Chief in Miss Damer 
Dawson’s place was perhaps only a natural conse- 
quence of events. In any case, my succession was 
unquestioned. 

It will readily be understood that I added to my 
own profound conviction of the value of the work 
of the Women Police Service a passionate loyalty 
to the memory and the aims of the dead Chief. 
The determination not to fail those who depended 
upon me steeled me not only to the performance of 
my own accustomed duties, but also to the assump- 
tion of those Miss Damer Dawson had hitherto 
undertaken. It was no light nor easy task, and I 
began with inward tremors. I had had no previous 
experience of public speaking, and had to rely on 
my own fervour of interest and my wide knowledge 
of the subject to carry me through. All the engage- 
ments made for Miss Damer Dawson I filled, and 
forced myself to conquer the trepidation with which 
I faced my first audience. Ordinary police duty 
seemed simple by comparison. Whatever clear- 
ness in the presentation of facts, whatever readiness 
of retort, I have acquired has come gradually, as the 
result of the warm encouragement I have received 
from the public, and the unfailing support of my 
faithful and devoted lieutenants; our members, 
both in and out of active service; and our many 
associate members. To this energetic backing the 
continued existence of the Women Police Bervice 
is wholly due. 

With the organisation of the Women Police Patrols 
by the Commissioner of the Metropolitan Area our 
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work in London was perforce sharply curtailed, but 
in the Provinces and elsewhere it developed unin- 
terruptedly. Following on my visit to Scotland in 
June 1920, when satisfactory interviews took place 
with several Chief Constables, Scottish Headquarters 
were opened at St. Andrew’s Square, Edinburgh, 
and in October the first training course began. 

A great deal of preliminary work had already 
been accomplished by Inspector More-Nisbett, a 
member of the Service, and one of its ablest speakers. 

One of the suggestions I took occasion to put 
before Chief Constables during this and subsequent 
visits was that of combining the training of police- 
women and probation officers. Many small towns, 
unable to afford adequate salaries to two women, 
and without sufficient work to fill their whole time, 
might be glad to employ one woman, who could 
combine police with probation duties. 

The Scottish School of Training continued till 
recently, when it was closed through lack of 
funds. 

One of the stiffest tests to which women police 
could be put was still before them. It was in June 
1920 that the demand came for fifty trained women 
to work with the Irish Constabulary, and a month 
later the first contingent left for Dublin. The 
policewomen went through the same experiences as 
the men ; in some cases they were armed, and always 
they realised, quite calmly and cheerfully, that they 
carried their lives in their hands. 

Those to whom the activity of women in this 
particular field is repugnant, have the satisfaction 
of knowing that they were generally received with 
exclamations of gratitude that it was women—not 
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men—who had come to do the obligatory searching 
of houses and people. One illustration may make 
this clear. A certain cottage was under suspicion, 
and the order came to search it, but the woman 
living there had only a few hours previously given 
birth to a child. When the policewoman entered 
the cottage the relief of the inhabitants was expressed 
in the fervent ejaculation: ‘Thank God it’s you 
and not the men!’ 

The following extract from Blackwood’s Magazine 
will give some idea of the value of the women’s 
services :— 

‘Soon after the battle of Glenmuck the belles of 
the district received the shock of their lives when 
shopping in a town some miles away with some 
young men (members of the Irish Republican 
Army). About noon four Crossley loads of cadets 
suddenly dashed into the town, with two women 
searchers dressed in dark blue uniforms, and that 
day the first real haul of revolvers and automatics 
was made. As usual, the men had passed their 
arms to the girls directly they saw the Auxiliaries 
arrive ; but this time no notice was taken of the 
men, while the girls, who on former occasions had 
stood jeering, found themselves quickly rounded 
up, and the searchers did the rest. After this, the 
moral effect of the woman searcher was so great 
that not a girl in the district dare carry arms or 
dispatches.’ 

As the work in Ireland is treated more fully in a 
separate chapter, it may only be said here that the 
services of the women police won the usual en- 
comiums, of which one example is taken from many 
others :— 
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‘ Copy OF RESOLUTION OF THE REPRESENTATIVE BODY 
OF THE HEAD CONSTABLES, SERGEANTS AND 
CONSTABLES OF THE R.I.C. ve THE Lapy POLICE 
SEARCHERS. 


‘ Royal Irish Constabulary. 


‘We, the Representative Body of Head Constables, 
Sergeants and Constables, beg to bring under the 
notice of the Government and of their Co. Command- 
ant, General Headquarters, London, the case of the 
lady police searchers. . . . ‘They came over to assist 
us in very delicate and dangerous work. ‘This they 
did in a most commendable manner, and in very 
trying circumstances, often, if not always, handi- 
capped by reason of their sex. ‘They shared our 
hardships and our dangers ; this being so, we now 
ask the Government to suitably compensate them. 
We also desire to place on record our appreciation 
of their services, and request that it may be conveyed 
to their Co. Commandant at General Headquarters, 
London. : 
‘F. D. KinsEExa, Sergeant, 

‘ Chairman, Representative Body. 


‘ James P. FoLey, 
* Sgt. 59396, Representative Body.’ 


II 


In February 1920 those who had followed the 
fortunes of the women police movement were 
startled to hear that summonses had been issued on 
behalf of the Commissioner of the Metropolitan 
Police against five members of the Women Police 
Service, namely: Commandant Allen, Superin- 
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tendent Goldingham, Chief Inspector Champneys, 
Inspector Barnett and Sergeant Sims. The com- 
plaint was that the uniform of the Women Police 
Service had the appearance and bore the distinctive 
marks of the uniform of the Metropolitan Police, 
and of that of the Metropolitan Women Police 
Patrols. 

Apart from the fact that the Service attacked was 
the pioneer body of women police in this country, 
and that their uniform had been designed (and 
approved by the then Commissioner of the Metro- 
politan Police) before any other women. police 
uniform existed in this country, the Service had 
been officially recognised during the war as the 
agents of the Government for the supply of police- 
women for H.M. munition factories. 

The summonses were issued at the very time 
when the Service was supplying trained women to 
the police authorities in Ireland, there being no other 
organisation competent to undertake this task. It 
was an extraordinary situation. 

The hearing of the case, before Mr. Cecil Chap- 
man, at the Westminster Police Court, extended 
over four days, and at the end of that period Mr. 
G. C. Kingsbury (counsel for the Women Police 
Service), instead of calling witnesses for the defence, 
threw the case on the magistrate for jurisdiction. 
It was evident that the magistrate thought that some 
slight technical point of law was involved, and, of 
course, the Women Police Service were quite ready 
to compromise in any way that would not interfere 
with the successful continuance of their work. 

The magistrate imposed a small fine on one of 
the summonses, stating that it was evidently a case 
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brought before him for a magisterial decision rather 
than for the infliction of punishment. 

Several interesting facts were brought to light 
during the hearing of the case, one being that Sir 
William Horwood, who had succeeded Sir Nevil 
Macready as Commissioner, had no knowledge of 
the past history of the Women Police Service, or 
the work it was at that time still doing. Although 
he was the responsible head of the body of women 
patrols in London, he acknowledged that he had 
not even read the Blue Book of evidence given 
before the Home Office Committee for the Employ- 
ment of Women on Police Duties. 

Another feature of the case was the absolute 
unanimity of all present as to the excellence of the 
work performed by the Women Police Service. 
* All the world knows of it ! ’ exclaimed Mr. Muskett 
(who appeared for the Commissioner) on one 
occasion. 

Some of the expressions of opinion emanating 
from the Bench were as follows :— 

* We all agree that their work is good, their organ- 
isation excellent, and they have earned great merit 
by their fame.’ 

‘These defendants have all the appearance of 
belonging to a trained body. They are so drilled 
that nobody would doubt that they belonged to a 
trained corps, and were distinguished members of 
it. ‘There is their whole carriage and the look of 
them.’ 

‘ Nobody would suggest for a moment that these 
ladies have done anything but give credit to the 
uniform they wear.’ 

‘It is quite clear these ladies are a body 
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constituted—splendidly controlled, and splendidly 
prepared —to undertake the policewomen’s work 
when they are required. They show it in every 
way, in their capacity and in their bearing.’ 

‘The defendants have been actuated by the best 
possible motives and . . . did splendid service for 
the country during the war, which was thoroughly 
appreciated and highly commended by successive 
Chief Commissioners of Police in the Metropolis, as 
well as Chief Constables and Commanders of Camps 
and Controllers of Factories throughout the country.’ 

As a result of the case the uniform was altered 
by the addition of scarlet shoulder straps bearing 
the marks of rank in black braid, a change in the 
cap badge, and an alteration of the title to the 
Women’s Auxiliary Service. 

Thus the Women’s Auxiliary Service came into 
being. 

If anything, the case tended to increase rather 
than to diminish the prestige of the Women Police 
Service, to be referred to in future as the Women’s 
Auxiliary Service. Invitations to speak on the 
question of women police poured in, and a number 
of officers (principally Superintendent Goldingham 
and Inspectors Champneys, Campbell, Abbott, 
Addison, Fife, More-Nisbett, Stark and Swaisland) 
aided me in satisfying the demands of large audiences 
in London and all over the country, giving their 
services voluntarily, and adding all donations from 
every source to the funds necessary to maintain our 
organisation. 

The campaign for economy in the public services 
gave rise, early in 1922, to the Geddes Report ; and 
among the recommendations was the complete dis- 
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banding of the Metropolitan Police Women: * We . 
have considered the question of the employment of 
the Women Patrols. . . . Their powers are very 
limited, and their utility, from a police point of view, 
is, on the evidence submitted to us, negligible.’ 

It was owing principally to the intervention of 
Lady Astor that this ‘ reform’ was not carried out 
with the contemplated thoroughness. I accom- 
panied a deputation to the Home Secretary under 
her leadership, to protest against this drastic measure, 
but Mr. Shortt insisted that he had no power to 
alter the recommendations. Lady Astor took the 
fight to the House of Commons. In answer to 
questions in Parliament as to what witnesses had 
appeared before the Geddes Committee, Mr. Shortt 
replied : ‘ The Committee consulted the Commis- 
sioner and myself. No witnesses from the force 
were called.’ The result of Lady Astor’s interven- 
tion, ably seconded by Mrs. Wintringham, was that 
Mr. Shortt offered ‘to retain twenty women as a 
nucleus upon which a new force could be immedi- 
ately built up at any moment there was financial 
power to do so,’ and this amendment secured a 
majority of ninety-one in favour of its acceptance. 

The effect in the provinces of this recommenda- 
tion to economy in London was to discourage 
further appointments in provincial forces, and in 
some cases even to cause a discontinuance of those 
employed. What actually saved the movement 
during this period was undoubtedly the fact that 
when the need for women police became imperative, 
for political and other reasons, as was the case first 
in Ireland, then later on the Rhine, the Women’s 
Auxiliary Service was able, almost at a moment’s 
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notice, to supply the women demanded by the 
authorities. Had no organisation for the training 
of women police existed then, two unique oppor- 
tunities for national service would have been lost. 

On the reduction of the Metropolitan Women 
Police Patrols, and the resignation of Mrs. Stanley 
(the Police Organiser), one change for the better 
was brought about—the small body of policewomen 
still remaining were sworn in as constables. As to 
the present somewhat unsatisfactory method of 
making use of these women, we cannot do better 
than quote the following extract from the recent 
‘report issued by General Horwood, Commissioner 
of Police (1923) :— 

‘Women Potice.—The Establishment of the 
Women Police is now 2 Inspectors, 2 Sergeants, and 
16 Constables. One of the Inspectors is attached 
to the Criminal Investigation Department to share 
the duties of the lady hitherto employed in taking 
statements from young girls and children in criminal 
cases of a sexual nature. The system of attaching 
the Women Police to the various Divisions and 
Police Stations is a great improvement upon the 
former method, by which they were all under the 
charge of a Woman Police Superintendent, who 
controlled them from New Scotland Yard. The 
present system not only secures greater efficiency 
and control, but it is much appreciated by the 
women themselves, who have now greater oppor- 
tunities of increasing their knowledge of police 
work. Although the power of arrest has been con- 
ferred upon the Women Police, practically no use has 
been made of it up to the present time. This 1s attribut- 
able to the fact that the duties they perform are not 
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strictly police duties, but more in the nature of rescue 
work among young women and girls.| ‘The women 
have behaved in an exemplary way, and are very 
earnest in their work.’ 

In conclusion, it may be of interest to quote Sir 
Nevil Macready’s report of the work of the Metro- 
politan Women Police Patrols during the last six 
months of 1919. The work of this branch of the 
force showed :— 

91,448 persons cautioned. 30,952 persons assisted. 

147 police court charges. 221 girls passed to homes, 
infirmaries, etc. 

Even with their restricted powers this record could 
scarcely be termed ‘ negligible.’ 

At present, the Home Secretary, Sir William 
Joynson-Hicks, appears to be in sympathy with the 
employment of women police, for he has increased 
the Metropolitan Women Police Patrols to fifty. 
This sympathy will require strength of purpose on 
his part to back it, if anything further is to be done. 
No one will expect that undue pressure can be 
brought to bear on local authorities by the Home 
Office, but all recognise the undoubted power 
and influence this Department has in all police 
matters. 

In ending this chapter on the present status of 
affairs, may I add that nothing that has occurred has 
in the least discouraged the members—active or 
associate—of the Women’s Auxiliary Service. We 
are a disinterested organisation, anxious to promote 
the movement in which, heart and soul, we have been 
engaged for more than ten years. Every gain, every 
success won by the Metropolitan Women Police 


1 The italics are mine—EpITor. 
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Patrols, or by policewomen in any country, is a 
matter for hearty congratulation. Great results 
are not achieved in a day, and great reforms (in 
this most conservative of countries) are not won 


without years of striving, of self-sacrifice and deter- 
mination. 


CHAPTER XI 
IRELAND 


HE duties of the Women’s Auxiliary Service 

in Ireland were of a totally different nature 

to those undertaken in any other part of the country. 

What was practically a state of civil war was in exist- 

ence there, and the dangers to which the police were 

exposed were not dissimilar to those confronting 
soldiers in a battle area. 

In the month of June 1920, Colonel Winter, from 
Dublin Castle, visited Scotland Yard for the purpose 
of engaging the services of ‘ fifty trained and tested, 
fearless women to work with the Royal Irish Con- 
stabulary.’ To this sudden demand, the Assistant 
Commissioner, Sir Basil ‘Thomson, replied that 
Scotland Yard would be unable to supply such 
women, but advised Colonel Winter to go to the 
offices of the Women Police Service at Eccleston 
Square, where possibly he might obtain the help he 
required. 

Accordingly, Colonel Winter lost no time in 
calling upon us, with the result that, shortly after, | 
Chief Inspector Campbell, Sergeant Little, and 
Constables Budd, Cole, Chandler, Dowty, Read, 
Rance and ‘Taylor, left as the first contingent of 
policewomen to serve in Ireland. ‘They were soon 
joined by Inspector Walton, Sub-Inspectors Hildyard 
and Graham, Sergeant Halfpenny, Constables Cress- 
well, Dickson and many others. 

These policewomen served both in what was after- 
wards known as the Free State as well as in Northern 
Ireland till after the departure of the British Army. 
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After the Treaty between Great Britain and Ire- 
land had been signed, the link connecting Ireland 
and the Women’s Auxiliary Service seemed destined 
to be broken, but the dreadful state of affairs all over 
the country, the embittered feeling between Northern 
and Southern Ireland, and the widespread disorder, 
amounting almost to a reign of terror, again brought 
the question of policewomen to the fore. In June 
1922 I was invited by Sir Dawson Bates (Secretary 
for Home Affairs) to go to Belfast. As a result of 
my conference with the Ulster Government, twenty 
policewomen were called for, to be sent at the earliest 
possible date. They served .at Belfast, Omagh, 
Armagh, Enniskillen, Newry, Londonderry, Bally- 
meena and other districts. 

The first contingent of women police sent across 
to Ireland were cheered by warnings from fellow- 
passengers that they would never be allowed to land, 
that Sinn Feiners might be likely to shoot them at 
sight before they ever set foot on shore. It is unneces- 
sary to state that they met with no such awful fate. 
On their arrival at Dublin they were welcomed by a 
detachment of police in plain clothes. It must be 
confessed, however, that the Sergeant in charge was 
much disturbed by the fact that the newcomers were 
in uniform, and at once showed his instructions to 
Inspector Campbell. ‘They ran as follows :— You 
-will meet an officer and ten constables of theWomen’s | 
Auxiliary Service, who will be dressed as nuns or 
matrons, etc... . It was explained that Com- 
mandant Allen had informed Dublin Castle that, 
unless orders came to the contrary, she would send 
her policewomen in uniform, but the Sergeant still 
expressed his doubt and concern. ‘'The police 
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uniform,’ he declared, ‘is not exactly popular in 
Ireland,’ and it was decided to detain the police- 
women at the station till he could obtain fresh 
instructions from Dublin Castle. Finally, it was 
conceded that the officer in charge might be per- 
mitted to wear uniform, while the women constables 
were ordered to change into plain clothes at 
once. 

Chief Inspector Campbell reported for duty at 
Dublin Castle on the following morning, and after 
an interview of two hours with the Inspector General 
of the Royal Irish Constabulary, it was decided that 
on actual police duty the policewomen should wear © 
uniform, but that they should always travel in 
ordinary dress, as trains were often held up and 
boarded by Sinn Feiners if it became known that 
police were travelling on them. 

The necessity for extreme caution was also empha- 
sised. ‘The policewomen were warned not to allow 
themselves to be drawn into conversation with the 
most harmless-appearing Irish men or women, or 
even children, as they could be so plausible that 
they generally got just what information they wanted 
out of a stranger. It was further declared that the 
Irish women chosen by Sinn Fein for political work 
were proving themselves cleverer than the men, for 
which reason the British authorities had decided to 
‘put wits to match wits,’ and had called in British 
policewomen. The reports for the past week were 
shown, with their long lists of outrages of daily 
occurrence—the killing and wounding of members 
of the Royal Irish Constabulary, the boycotting of 
their unhappy families, the maiming of horses, the 
thefts of cattle, the firing of barracks, etc. 
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In Chief Inspector Campbell’s diary the following 
remarks occur :— 

‘June 19.—About midnight I was startled by 
the loud explosions of bursting bombs. The police- 
women joined me in my room, and from the window 
we saw a great fire burning, and heard shouting and 
the exchange of shots. ‘Towards three o’clock the 
flames died down, and searchlights played over the 
town. On the following morning, to our surprise, 
no mention of the occurrence was made by any one 
at the hotel. We were made to realise forcibly 
enough that we were in the war zone. ‘Two days 
later the young waiter who served us at table was 
shot dead on the doorstep of the hotel.’ 

In due time the policewomen were given sealed 
instructions, and were ordered to report at Sligo, 
Fermoy, Roscommon, Belfast, etc. They were 
obliged to hold themselves in readiness, at any hour 
of the day or night, to accompany the Crown forces 
on raiding expeditions, whenever the presence of 
uniformed women was considered desirable. They 
assisted in the search for firearms, military despatches, 
or any letters or papers likely to contain information 
useful to the Crown, and as they carried out their 
orders with the utmost consideration for those they 
were called upon to handle, the women rebels them- 
selves rarely resented the presence of policewomen. 
In most instances they showed relief when they saw 
the official uniform. It was an unpleasant duty to 
form part of a raiding party, forced to enter the 
privacy of a home for a thorough search of the 
persons and possessions of the occupants. 

Some days were so crowded with work that the 
policewomen would be out with the Crown forces 
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before dawn, for a long day’s expedition; then 
perhaps, just as they were wearily retiring, a midnight 
raid would be ordered in which they were obliged 
to take part. 

As soon as the policewomen became known in 
their districts their liberties were perforce curtailed, 
as it was not considered safe for them to be abroad ; 
and what free time they enjoyed had to be passed 
in barracks. 

A few entries from the reports of various Inspectors 
and constables will illustrate the scope of their duties. 

The following extracts are taken from Inspector 
Walton’s diary :— 

‘ April 5.—Started out about 10 a.M. on a fifty- 
_ mile expedition. Three lorries full of military and 
R.I.C. My colleague and I sat on the front seat 
by the driver ; on our left was an officer with loaded 
revolver. The armed men were seated back to 
back in the rear of the lorry. At one point we left 
lorries in the road, and led by the C.O. crossed 
fields, mud, water, hedges and stone walls. It was 
a beautiful but wild spot. From the point of view 
of the women police it was good to be formed up 
and marched with the men. We kept up well, and 
climbed the stone walls without demur. Several 
farmsteads were raided and searched. All returned 
safely at 6.30 P.M.’ 

‘ April 16.—At 7 A.M. five motor lorries containing 
armed military left these barracks. My colleague 
and I had our usual seats alongside the driver in 
different cars. The division I was with soon took 
to its legs, climbing and walking for several hours, 
calling on people and searching them as they were 
getting up, or at their breakfasts. No casualties.’ 
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‘April 22.—We had orders to form up with the 
military in the courtyard at g p.m. for Curfew Patrol. 
Very dark and quiet in the streets, save for the steady 
march of the squad composed of khaki-clad soldiers, 
green-blue uniformed members of the R.I.C., and 
the two women in the blue uniforms of the Women’s 
Auxiliary Service. Occasionally a motionless figure 
hiding in a doorway (if a woman we dealt with her) 
would be questioned, warned and sent home. 
Several suspected houses were raided and people 
searched. However dark the houses and barred 
the doors, the loud knocking of the military with 
the shout “Open in the King’s name” would 
generally bring a speedy unlocking of doors. The 
muddle and dirt in some of the houses beggars 
description. Stacks of papers are found in the 
oddest places, under mattresses of course, or up 
chimneys, and all take time to gothrough. Returned 
to quarters at 12.30 midnight.’ 

‘ May 2.—Having been informed overnight that 
our services were required in a neighbouring county, 
we left at 8 A.M. in a Crossley accompanied by an 
escort. The journey took four hours, mainly owing 
to our having to try several ways before we could get 
through. As so often happens, the rebels had been 
at work during the night—one road had two huge 
trees right across, another had a deep trench. At 
one place, on turning a corner, we were all but pre- 
cipitated into a deep river. ‘The driver only just 
pulled up in time to avoid having the car and its 
occupants thrown into the water below. A wide 
hole had been hewn right through and across the 
bridge.’ . 

‘ June 5.—Early this morning a Sergeant of the 
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R.I.C. was brought in wounded in face and shoulder. 
He had been shot at by rebels from behind a wall, 
as he was turning into his cottage. We accompanied 
the four lorries of military and police into the town 
at 11 A.M. On arriving, the people leaving church 
were held up and searched. Nothing incriminating 
was found. The ‘country round and some houses 
were well explored. The long-continued spell of 
hot, dry weather makes these rough roads unbear- 
able, the dust covering us all, especially those seated 
in the second or third Crossleys, who have layers 
of white on their cheeks, eyelids, noses and chins, 
which makes travelling quickly by road none too 
pleasant, and gives us all a most curious and dirty 
appearance.’ 

Constable Chandler writes :— 

‘ After staying in Dublin about ten days, Constable 
Rance and I were sent to Sligo and given accommo- 
dation in the Police Barracks. ‘The windows of 
the two rooms which were allotted to us had heavy 
iron shutters with slits for rifles, the rooms were 
very dark, and we only had candles, which we had 
to supply ourselves. When out shopping, an armed 
guard always followed us and walked about the 
shops while we made our purchases, as the Inspector 
did not think it safe for us to go out alone, as Sligo 
was such a hot-bed of rebellion. 

‘One of the places we were taken to by the mili- 
tary was the National University, where we searched 
the women and girl students. Twice we were 
taken to Iveagh Buildings, which are large blocks 
of dwellings for poor people. ‘Twice we went to 
the Bridewell. Sunday was often the day we were 
wanted, as the week-end was generally the time for a 
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big round-up. On one occasion we were taken to 
Drogheda, and went to the Bayne Cinema to search 
about forty women. On another occasion we went 
to Navern and a dance hall was raided, but nothing 
was found ; in fact, the people were loyalists and the 
police had been put on a wrong scent. We were 
at Collinwood House twice. ‘This is the house with 
the secret passages, sliding panels in wardrobes, etc. 
On the second occasion the officer in charge said : 
“We will camouflage, and draw attention away 
from this house by going to another,” and at the 
other we had better results, as the men found a large 
flashlight which they had been trying to locate for 
some time. ‘They also found bullets and a number 
of other incriminating articles. I had searched four 
women, when one of them said: ‘‘ You cannot 
search my sister, as she is a cripple.” I at once 
became suspicious, and said I could manage quite 
well, and proceeding to search the woman, found a 
number of documents which had apparently all 
been handed to her, thinking she would escape 
searching. 

‘One night we had an accident in one of the 
narrow streets of Dublin, where a crowd of young 
men had collected, and in pulling up the cars so 
suddenly, the radiator of our car was smashed and 
Constable Rance got a nasty knock, while one of 
my hands was bruised. The car we were in was 
an ordinary four-seater. After this accident we 
were always taken about in an armoured car. On 
one or two occasions I had to go with one or the 
other of the Staff Officers to Kingstown in a private 
motor, as they were officers whose lives were 
threatened, and they thought if I went with them 
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they might be safer. Several times we were hot 
on the trail of Michael Collins ; and twice we were 
at a cottage at Rathfarnam, where he was seen to 
enter. Only a few minutes before we arrived he 
had been smoking and drinking a cup of tea, and 
the cup was still hot, and a burning cigarette still 
on the table. Only three women were there, but 
he had managed to slip away. On New Year’s Eve 
(1920-1921) I was called out of bed at 12.30 to go 
to the Castle, to search a lady who had been arrested 
for having ten revolvers secreted in her bathroom. 
She was very well dressed and very quiet. After- 
wards I was called upon about 4 A.M. to take her to 
Mountjoy Prison. 

‘While at New Ross Constable Rance found a 
revolver in a parcel under a woman’s arm, who was 
supposed to be ill in bed. While at the Castle at 
different times I had charge of several women. 
Among them were two young girls who had tea with 
the cadets who were afterwards shot in Grafton 
Street on the 24th June 1921. ‘These girls had been 
able to point out the unfortunate cadets to the 
gunmen. 

‘On another occasion I had to search the woman 
at whose house at Black Rock De Valera was arrested 
on the night of the 22nd June 1921. Once, while 
searching a girl at Michael’s Lane, Christ Church 
Place, Dublin, I saw that her mouth was injured. 
To my question as to how it happened, she replied 
that she had been to the dentist. Afterwards it 
was discovered that she had been shot in a raid. 

‘Constable Rance and I were taken to the house 
in Blackhall Place, after a raid in the early part of 
May 1g21. We searched all the girls and women, 
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and found they had parcels of provisions they had 
prepared for a big hold-up and ambush, to take place 
on the following Sunday somewhere in the Wicklow 
Mountains. Information had been given, and over 
one hundred of the men were arrested. Everything 
in that house in Blackhall Place was wrecked. It 
must have been a terrible fight, but we did not see 
anything of it as the men had all gone when we 
arrived. 

* On another occasion a train was held up, and all 
the women taken to the waiting-room, where we 
searched them, but while the detective was search- 
ing the men, one was found to be armed and taken 
prisoner. On the return journey, to our surprise, 
women and children came from under the carriage 
seats ; but as soon as the ticket-inspector appeared 
they scurried back to their hiding-places.’ 

The following are extracts from Constable Budd’s 
diary :— 

‘ Fuly 16.—To-day Constable Cole and I were 
caught in a terrific downpour of rain, and stood for 
shelter in the doorway of a shop. A girl came out 
and offered us sheets of brown paper to put on under 
our coats! We were struck by the sweet voices and 
kind gentle manners of the Dublin people with 
whom we came in contact. We have also become 
used to the black velour hats and black ties, which 
we instinctively connect with Sinn Fein.’ 

‘ Fuly 18.—Everywhere there are chalkings on 
pavements, walls and doors, making us feel we are 
in for it. After dinner Cole and I met a crowd of 
ragged urchins marching smartly behind a band 
which had just left a Roman Catholic Church named 
Adam and Eve, We also notice barefoot, ragged 
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children putting money in the boxes always being 
shaken at the doors.’ 

‘ Fuly 24.—Took leave of Inspector, and journeyed 
to Roscommon—three and a half hours. Met at 
the station by police and escorted to Old Fort Prison, 
used as barracks for police and military. ‘The Head 
Constable was very kind, and gave us a warm wel- 
come, but seemed heartily amused at our advent, 
and not to know what to do with us. We were told 
to report to the County Inspector, and we went in 
uniform, which was much admired. In the after- 
noon we were taken for a drive around the country, 
a real thrill, terrific speed, and a rifle ready cocked 
resting on one’s shoulder. We sat in front with the 
driver, the police all together behind. (The man 
holding the gun ready was shot dead in an ambush 
a day or two later.)’ 

‘ July 29.—Drive of five hours. Searched a few 
farms. ‘The women seemed very frightened and the 
men sullen. We searched with the military officers, 
while the police guarded, and we made one arrest.’ 

* August 3.—The Vicar and his wife having read 
in the papers that ‘‘ ‘wo lady policemen were in the 
parish,” called to welcome us. They told us that 
awful things were being done to every one who 
aided or abetted the police in any way. Pig rings 
were stuck into a poor old lady of over seventy who 
had served the police with milk, resulting in a pain- 
ful operation to remove them.’ 

* August 7.—A riot in the town all night. All out, 
but after a few shots on either side all was quiet.’ 

* August 24.—Boycotted with the police and could 
get no food. We were asked by the Head Constable 
to make a report re the boycott, which we did. A 
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constable was shot dead while cycling home from 
these barracks, which cast a gloom over everything 
here, as he was a great favourite. Married police 
were housed in barracks in consequence. Sinn 
Feiners left threatening letters at all the shops, and 
though the people themselves were quite willing to 
serve us, they dared not for terror. We could get 
no meat or milk, and very little bread.’ 

‘ September 4.—Boycott off so far as we were 
concerned.’ 

‘ September 8.—A carload of police took us at top 
speed to Athlone Station. We arrived at Derry 
at 9.15 P.M., and were taken by detectives to a hotel 
in Carlisle Road. On 23rd September we went to 
visit the County Inspector and the rooms in barracks. 
He told us we were not safe in the hotel, and it was 
decided we must move when the rooms were ready.’ 

‘ September 28.—Shots fired outside ; a man shot 
in the neck, and a hole through our window.’ 

‘ October 1.—Up and out at 2.30 a.M. Pouring 
rain and pitch dark. Very slow drive of four and 
a half hours in the front seat of a lorry filled with 
soldiers, another lorry behind, and a car in front 
sending up “‘ Verey lights ” as signals for the lorries 
to stop or follow, as ambush attacks were feared. 
About a mile from our destination we descended, 
and were ordered to surround for searching.’ 

‘ October 15.—Riot in Carlisle Road.’ 

‘ October 16.—Constable shot dead at the top of 
the road.’ 

‘ October 30.—Taken over wool factory owned by 
the Mayor of Derry. We were introduced as school 
teachers by the hotel proprietress, the detectives 
having warned her not to disclose our identity. 
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The manager was exceedingly nice to us, thinking 
we were school teachers. (We afterwards met him 
at a dance hall where we were searching. He was 
Sinn Fein.)’ 

‘ January 8.—We were ordered to look after some 
important witnesses brought over from England on a 
court martial case. Went the next day to the jail 
with the witnesses, who had to identify a prisoner.’ 

‘ January 14.—Ordered to go to the waiting-room 
to take turns in searching passengers from trains. 
We were told to camouflage our uniform while on 
the street, so we covered up with “ macs” and 
carried our hats, changing in the waiting-room. 
Only upon one occasion did we search without 
our uniforms, and the experience was decidedly 
unpleasant.’ 

‘ Fanuary 25.—One of us ordered to Ballyshannon 
and told to book at the Royal Hotel. Escort called 
at 5.45 A.M. Searched a house, and arrested the 
editress of the Dail Eirann. Journeyed to Derry, 
where we were informed it was not a female prison, 
and back again to Armagh, where we arrived at 
8.30 p.M. After the officer in charge had disposed 
of his men at the barracks for the night, we were 
booked at the Beresford Arms and told to sleep 
with one eye open, but we were too tired to remem- 
ber. Our journey to Derry was mentioned in the 
evening papers, so the soldiers cheerily said, “‘ You ’re 
doomed, miss! ”’’ 

‘ February 25.—Spent the morning searching a 
large linen-draper’s shop ; at night a meeting hall 
of Nationalists holding a concert and dance. We 
encountered here a particularly disagreeable and 
vulgar type of girl (and we were in plain clothes). 
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On our way back we were made to advance one at 
a time for a certain distance. The sentry, finding 
out who we were, said, “I was not taking any 
risks, I thought you were Sinn Feiners.”’ ’ 

* March 20.—Ordered at night to go to the Court 
House. From there we were taken in a lorry to a 
dance hall to search, and then round the streets. 
We finished up by searching girls at the corner of 
Carlisle Road, while the police officers searched the 
men. The lorry was pelted with stones on its 
return journey.’ 

* March 23.—Up at 3.45 A.M. Sent to the house 
of a woman councillor known to be a firebrand. It 
took us about three hours with military and police.’ 

‘ fune 9.—Down to meet an American boat at 
5 P.M. At g P.M. it had not arrived, and no com- 
munication could be got, as the wires had been cut, 
trees were across the road, and telegraph poles split. 
We eventually heard she was expected at 8 A.M. 
We sent waiting friends home, taking their addresses 
and promising to send the passengers along. ‘The 
boat arrived at 3 P.M. Great crowds everywhere 
and tense excitement.’ 

‘ July 9.—Early boat. We found a sailor letting 
women through before being searched. We reported 
him, and he was taken to the police barracks and 
given a good scare.’ 

‘ Fuly 20.—A friend who had shown us great 
kindness was called for ‘“‘ Special Jury,” and much 
appreciated our presence in court when all women 
were turned out. The case was an objectionable 
one, and lasted two days, a great trial to the one 
jurywoman.’ 

In Northern Ireland, after the signing of the 
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Treaty, conditions were hardly more regulated than 
before. ‘To quote from the directions given to the 
populace in the Belfast Daily Telegraph of 9th June 
1922: ‘Keep your mouth shut. Halt when 
ordered. Keep out of crowds. Keep moving. 
Stay off the streets as much as possible.’ This was 
also Belfast’s earnest, well-meaning advice to 
visiting strangers. Half the Belfast population 
carried revolvers at this time, and were quite pre- 
pared to use them. The tram-cars were covered 
with wire netting, protecting windows, platforms 
and top. Guards with rifles stood at ease in front 
of banks and post offices. Curiously constructed 
vehicles were seen on the streets. These were 
motor-driven, but the position of the driver was 
only indicated by the steel armour at the back of 
the hood. The vehicle had high sides, with half- 
inch steel plates, and a row of small port-holes on 
either side. The body of the car was covered with 
a strong steel-wire mesh, and through the netting, 
facing pedestrians on both footways, could be seen 
three men wearing helmets, with their rifles ready. 

Snipers had been sent by the Republicans to 
carry out a policy of intimidation and terrorism. 
The old fable of the sun and the wind had evidently 
never been read by the Republicans of that time. 
They hoped to drive Belfast into some agreement 
with the South by a policy of indiscriminate assassi- 
nations. ‘They were under the impression that 
by violence England had been driven out of Ireland, 
and they were ready to use the same methods with 
their own recalcitrant countrymen. 

Murder was a commonplace, but so great was 
the fear of reprisals that few arrests were made. 
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Curfew Bell was rung at 11 P.M. in summer, and 
after that hour no one was allowed to be abroad 
without special permission. Searches for arms, 
munitions and seditious literature were generally 
undertaken after the Curfew had sounded. An 
officer in charge would knock at the door of a sus- 
pected house. A window upstairs would be thrown 
open, and a voice, generally a woman’s, would call 
out: ‘ Who is there?’ When the reply ‘ Police’ 
was made and the door opened, a speedy search took 
place, for though every one was supposed to be 
indoors at this hour, the warning word was somehow 
passed that raids were being made, so that out of 
many of the houses to be visited in one night, a 
few were sure to have been prepared beforehand. 
Occasionally there was resistance—almost invari- 
ably where weapons were concealed and the culprit 
knew arrest awaited her. 

During all these exciting experiences in Ireland 
the policewomen came in for appreciation of their 
services from all and sundry. The very women 
they arrested were grateful, for many an ‘ enemy 
Irish rebel’ acknowledged that the women police 
had been a stay and a support to them. Every care 
was taken not to upset a woman’s home, even in 
a search for concealed weapons, and to do the 
necessary physical handling with as little harshness 
as possible. 


CHAPTER XII 
THE OCCUPIED TERRILOR 


E have seen how the Women’s Auxiliary 
Service responded to the country’s call 

for policewomen in Ireland during the most danger- 
ous and difficult time of the rebellion. In 1923 
another call came, from the British Army of Occupa- 
tion in the Rhine Provinces. Here, in Cologne, 
were several thousand troops, mostly young men, 
with more money in their pockets than they knew 
what to do with, and plenty of spare time on their 
hands in which to get into mischief, in spite of the 
fact that every attempt was made to provide interest 
and amusement for idle hours. ‘The usual problems 
incidental to the quartering of a large body of men 
in a foreign town were made more serious by the 
presence of great numbers of women and girls from 
other parts of Germany, and even from foreign 
countries. ‘The situation was becoming extremely 
grave when, in November 1922, Mrs. Corbett 
Ashby, then Secretary, now President, of the Inter- 
national Women’s Suffrage Alliance (well known 
for her valuable municipal, educational and _ political 
work), came to Cologne. She saw and heard 
enough in a few days to cause her to seek some 
amelioration of such a menace of vice and increasing 
disease. On her return to England she at once 
drew me into consultation in my official capacity 
as one of the most experienced women in the social 
problems of Great Britain. It was decided without 
delay to approach the Government with the request 
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some responsible person. As a result of this action, 
Mrs. Corbett Ashby was herself authorised to go 
to Cologne to report on the situation. In Decem- 
ber, therefore, she again visited the Occupied 
Area and consulted representatives of the British 
military authorities and German civil authorities, 
as well as social workers. They were fully 
alive to the seriousness of the questions involved, 
the Germans declaring themselves most anxious 
to co-operate by every means in their power with 
any efforts to be made in this direction by the 
British Command. 

In her report to the Government, Mrs. Corbett 
Ashby recommended that the Women’s Auxiliary 
Service should be asked to provide policewomen 
for Cologne. ‘The Government was quick to act 
upon the advice, for the valuable work of the 
Women Police Service in this field during the war 
had not gone unnoted. On 15th March 1923 
Sir R. D. Whigham, the Adjutant-General, invited 
me to proceed to Cologne to investigate conditions, 
and to submit a report and recommendations on the 
subject of women police, and how they might best 
be utilised. 

Arriving at General Headquarters on gth April, 
I was received by the Adjutant-General, Colonel 
M‘Lachlan, who had arranged a conference with the 
officers of the Military Police, at which a plan of 
campaign for my ten days’ stay was outlined. ‘The 
following morning there was a conference at the 
Polizei Praesidium, when the representatives of the 
British Military Police, the Deputy President of the 
German Police, and three representative German 
municipal authorities were present, together with 
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Frau Lindemann, Fraulein Erkens and other ladies 
experienced in social work. 

During the following days I was enabled to 
inspect the women’s cells in the Praesidium, the 
women’s prison in the Schnurgasse (where J found 
the cells much below present-day standards), wel- 
fare and reformatory homes, Salvation Army and 
Convent hostels, the Maternity Home, and the 
Farm Colony for girls. With the special branch of 
the Military Police I took part in raids on suspected 
houses, and, accompanied by Colonel Dorgan, 
visited the 25th General Hospital. 

For purposes of making an accurate report, I 
was present at a medical examination of girls in 
the Polizei Praesidium, and at an examination of 
controlled women. . . . Germany is amongst the 
countries where this system prevails in some of the 
municipalities, although it has been abandoned by 
the State. ‘Though the ‘ controlled ’ houses are out 
of bounds for the troops, I felt it necessary to become 
acquainted with all details, and accompanied the 
German Morals Police on their tour of inspection. 

In spite of the pressure of other work, I was urged 
to find time to address a large public meeting at the 
Town Hall, and also a meeting of the representative 
German women of all the organised societies, when 
the interest expressed was keen. Conferences with 
German welfare workers led to close co-operation 
between the two nations on a question vital to both. 

‘The Commander-in-Chief, General Sir Alexander 
Godley, and his staff showed me the greatest 
courtesy, and gave me every assistance in my diffi- 
cult investigations. On my return to England I 
at once submitted a detailed report to the Adjutant- 
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General in which, among other recommendations, 
I suggested that six policewomen should be sent 
to Cologne for street work and duties dealing with 
women and girls, and that a small number of well- 
educated German women should be recruited and 
trained by the British women police to work with 
them. ‘The importance of wearing a uniform was 
emphasised, as the Germans themselves had de- 
clared that un-uniformed women would be of little 
use. 

During my stay in Cologne I had been impressed 
by the obvious need for some shelter in the centre 
of the town to which homeless girls could either be 
taken for a night or detained while investigations 
were made ; and this recommendation was coupled 
with a request that, if established, a German woman 
medical officer should be in attendance. The Army 
Council approved of the report, and I was em- 
powered to provide six British policewomen for 
Cologne, to work as part of the Military Police on 
the lines laid down. On 22nd June 1923 the 
agreement was signed between the Secretary of 
State for War and the ‘ Chief’ of the Women’s 
Auxiliary Service of Great Britain, for the engage- 
ment of one officer and five constables for a period 
of six months.! Five days later, accompanied by 
Inspector Harburn, who possessed a fine record for 
service, and who was an excellent German scholar, 
I travelled by air to Cologne. Inspector Harburn 
was introduced to the authorities and the plan of 
work outlined. Sergeant Halfpenny, and Constables 
Barnwell, Bazeley, Fisher and Morris followed on 
and July. 


1 See Appendix. 
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If ever policewomen were on their mettle they 
were now; they had not only to prove their worth 
to the military authorities, but also to inspire confi- 
dence in the people of Cologne. In fact, it was not 
only in Cologne that their work was regarded as of 
great importance ; the eyes of all Germany were 
upon them, for this was the first time in history that 
a military body had called upon the services of 
trained and organised women, constituting them 
part of the military organisation to uphold the 
morale of their troops. As the Manchester Guardian 
of 3rd July remarked : ‘ The result of their efforts 
—the force of women police—will be of interest to 
kindred workers the whole world over.’ 

For the first week the policewomen worked in 
plain clothes, in order to familiarise themselves with 
the streets of the city, so as to be able to direct others 
later on. ‘They then appeared in the uniform of the 
Women’s Auxiliary Service, which was accepted 
by the Military Command as eminently suitable. 
They patrolled the streets, always in pairs, both 
day and night. ‘They were established at General 
Headquarters, and also had an office at the railway 
station, where they were able to keep a watch on 
travellers, prevent loitering and soliciting, and to 
help any one in difficulties. ‘The head office, in 
addition to its official capacity, was used as a bureau 
of information for claims of maintenance, questions 
concerning mixed marriages, desertions, quarrels, 
wayward adolescents, etc. Young soldiers would 
frequently come for advice as to how to spend their 
evenings. 

The three German policewomen were chosen 
from six experienced welfare workers recommended 
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by Frau Lindemann. Trained by Inspector Har- 
burn, they work with the British policewomen, 
wearing the same uniform, with the exception of 
purple instead of red facings, and a badge—F.W.P. 
—indicating their department in the German police 
force. They deal with women who are alone, or 
accompanied by civilians, leaving the British police- 
women to deal with women in the company of 
soldiers. Both British and German women police 
are given the power of arrest. 

All civilians in Cologne are whlig’d to possess 
identity cards, which must be shown when asked. 
Cinemas and places of amusement, of which there 
are a large number, have to be inspected and 
reported upon, and cafés and eating-houses fre- 
quented by the British Tommy are regularly 
patrolled. As it is illegal to sell spirits to soldiers, 
the presence of women police often prevents illicit 
sales, and the behaviour in low cafés has visibly 
improved, proprietors conforming to the required 
standard, fearing their houses may be closed to 
British soldiers. Indeed, they are anxious to have 
a policewoman’s visit to protect them from such a 
likelihood. It was found at once that the uniform 
commanded respect ; and the townspeople gradu- 
ally became eager to avail themselves of the advice 
and help of the women police, 

Most of the girls with whom the policewomen 
deal are between the ages of fifteen and eighteen ; 
and, as I had foreseen, the need of a hostel where 
the homeless, and those arrested on suspicion, could 
be befriended and sheltered while inquiries were 
made, at once became urgent. A shelter was there- 
fore opened at the Rheinland Hotel, in a central 
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position, and called the British Women Police 
Hostel ; though staffed by German women, includ- 
ing a medical officer, the entire organisation is 
responsible to the Inspector in charge of the British 
women police. This shelter serves as a clearing 
house, hostel and detention home, several. of the 
rooms being fitted up with comfortable beds. The 
German Welfare Department has an office on the 
premises for the purpose of giving help and advice 
to the women and girls handed over to them for 
after care. It must be recalled that martial law is 
in force under the British Occupation, consequently 
arrests under suspicion are more frequent than in 
normal times. Since the hostel was established, 
many hundreds of cases have passed through the 
hands of the women police, many of them young 
girls in search of excitement, who have often been 
prevented from going astray. 

Night work includes accompanying the military 
police in raids on suspected houses. A policewoman 
is invariably present when women are being tried, 
Or appear as witnesses in the British Summary 
Court, or in the German Courts of Justice, when 
certain cases are being heard. Here every facility 
is given to the policewoman to enable her to under- 
stand the procedure, and her presence is welcomed 
when the courts are cleared. German girls have 
expressed their gratitude to the women police for 
their help in court, when giving evidence in cases 
of rape or indecent assault, confessing that they 
could not have given it at all if the policewoman 
had not been there to support them. The German 
civil authorities showed their appreciation of the 
services of women police when, in the spring of 
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1924, they undertook the responsibility for the pay 
and upkeep of three German policewomen as long 
as their services were required. 

After my squad had been established in Cologne 
for three months, I made a second visit for the 
purpose of inspecting the work and reporting on it 
to the Commander-in-Chief. I am still obliged to 
go to Cologne from time to time, for the original 
agreement, which was regarded by the War Office 
as an experiment, has been extended for successive 
periods. In February 1925 a final agreement was 
signed, retaining the services of the women police 
from month to month, as the duration of the Occu- 
pation is now so uncertain. 

An extract from a letter to me from General Sir 
Alexander Godley, dated 17th April 1924, is a 
tribute to the success of the experiment. ‘ I should 
like to take this opportunity of telling you that 
your policewomen have really done excellent work 
here. I cannot speak too highly of the energy 
they have displayed, and of their devotion to their 
duty.’ 

The War Office has also kindly given its testi- 
mony to the value of the work done by the Women’s 
Auxiliary Service ; and the following letter speaks 
for itself :— 


‘ THE War OfrFice, LoNpon, S.W. 1. 
‘oth May 1925. 
* Commandant Mary Allen, O.B.E., 
‘Women’s Auxiliary Service, 
‘7 Rochester Row, S.W. 1. 
‘ MapamM,—I am commanded by the Army Coun- 
cil to inform you that their attention has been drawn 
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to the fact that you are about to bring out a history 
of the Women Police Movement since its initiation 
in 1914. I am to say that the Council desire to 
avail themselves of the occasion to express to you 
their high appreciation of the services performed 
by the Women’s Auxiliary Service with the British 
Army on the Rhine since June 1923. 

‘The women police on the Rhine were called 
upon to undertake a task of great difficulty, and the 
conspicuous success with which they surmounted 
the many obstacles with which they were confronted 
is eloquent of their courage, tact, energy and 
common sense. ‘The Council is satisfied that the 
beneficent activities of the women police have con- 
tributed in no small degree to the welfare of the 
troops in occupied German territory. 

‘I am to convey the Council’s deep gratitude to 
you for the personal interest and trouble which you 
have taken in connection with this mission of the 
Women’s Auxiliary Service, and to the Inspectors 
and members of the Women’s Auxiliary Service for 
the efficient manner in which they are performing 
their duties with the Rhine Army.—I am, Madam, 
Your obedient servant, H. J. CREEpDy.’ 


It is pleasant to record the recognition received 
from the general public, particularly from those on 
the spot, who have had every opportunity of watch- 
ing the work done by the women police. An article 
by a German resident on ‘ Women Police in Cologne,’ 
in the Yorkshire Evening Post of 14th April 1924, 
expressed the general approbation : ‘ It is recognised 
that in this work, much more than in any other, 
everything depends on the personality of the woman 
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to whom this onerous and difficult duty is entrusted, 
and the selection of members to be enrolled in the 
force is not the smallest of the tasks. The details of 
this subject are necessarily withheld from the cog- 
nisance of the general public, and these workers, 
who deserve the highest gratitude of their fellow- 
citizens, are generally quite unknown tothem. This 
is especially the case with these British ladies to 
whose efforts the creation of the Cologne force is 
mainly due. They have also contributed a great 
deal more towards that better understanding which 
has sprung up between the two nations in these days.’ 

An article in the Manchester Guardian, afterwards 
copied in the New York World, says: ‘ It is not 
possible yet to estimate what amount of good this 
helpful police organisation has done since it was 
established, but it is certain their activities have 
greatly lessened the temptations to which the young 
soldier is subjected. . . . Many cases have occurred 
where the contact between a policewoman and a 
girl who had begun an immoral life has resulted in 
the unfortunate being helped along the right path. 
. . . Often their mere presence prevents a soldier 
from indulging in dissipation; the sight of them 
arouses a sense of shame rather than fear, and he 
refrains from taking a step which he would regret 
later.’ 

That the results of the Cologne experiment will 
be far-reaching seems beyond a doubt. After one 
of my visits the women’s organisations in Cologne 
got into touch with the women members of the 
Reichstag, of whom there are thirty-three; and 
later a number of them attempted to bring in a 
bill abolishing the system of ‘ controlled’ women 
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throughout the country. A citizen of Cologne, 
congratulating the Women’s Auxiliary Service on 
their work, added : ‘ It is hardly possible to exagger- 
ate the impetus given to social reform over all 
Germany by your efforts. Instead of being laughed 
at, we are now able to confront unbelievers with 
positive facts.’ 

A large number of German women are anxious to 
see a trained force of women police in all their 
cities, and invitations to address audiences come to 
me continuously from Berlin, Munich, Schwerin, 
Vienna, etc. The experiment in Cologne, with its 
economy of effort, time and energy, proves how 
invaluable it is to have the benefit of the advice of 
experienced policewomen both to direct and to 
supervise such novel social enterprises. 


When the International Exhibition of Police 
Institutions and Work was held in Karlsruhe (Baden), 
Germany, in June 1925, I was invited to visit it 
during the fortnight it was open and to be a member 
of the Exhibition Honorary Committee. Gladly 
accepting, I sent an exhibit of uniforms of the 
Women’s Auxiliary Service, photographs and litera- 
ture, as it seemed to me imperative that women 
police should be represented at the first exhibition 
of this kind ever held. 

Travelling to Ziirich by air, with Sub-Inspector 
Tagart, I addressed a meeting of representative 
women, keenly interested in the question of women 
police. ‘The only attempt made up to the present 
in Ziirich in this direction is a woman sub-inspector 
in the Police Welfare Department, who does not 
wear uniform. 
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Herr Regierungsrat Jung met us in Ziirich in an 
aeroplane sent there by the Exhibition directors 
at Karlsruhe to take us the remaining three hours 
of our journey, and we were received on arrival by 
Herr Ministerialrat Barck, the principal organiser 
and director of the Exhibition, who conducted us to 
the hotel, where we were guests of the authorities 
during our three days’ stay. 

The Exhibition was of the greatest interest to us 
as policewomen, and every opportunity was given 
to examine the exhibits thoroughly. The various 
technical appliances were explained, down to the 
latest devices for entrapping burglars. Our own 
exhibit (including that of the German women 
police of Cologne) was the only one sent by women 
police, and had been admirably arranged. 

Besides police commissioners and Government 
officials from all parts of Germany, we met dele- 
gates from a number of other countries. At one 
dinner, Holland, Greece, the United States, Spain 
and Peru were represented, and Frau Lindemann 
and Fraulein Erkens, with whom I had been associ- 
ated in the work of Cologne, were also present. ‘The 
Exhibition directors had kindly invited them to 
Karlsruhe especially to meet me. Frau Lindemann 
arranged that the prominent women of Karlsruhe 
should come to an informal tea and talk on women 
police. Among the guests were members of the 
Baden Diet, of the Town Council, Doctors of 
Economics and Philosophy, and the Heads of the 
Child Welfare and Baby Welfare Departments of 
the State. 

We were most hospitably entertained during our 
whole stay, taken for motor trips to Heidelberg and 
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Baden-Baden, and on the last evening were present 
at a large reception and supper given by the President 
of the Baden Diet, Dr. W. Hellpach, and his wife. 
I sat on the President’s right, with an English- 
speaking Professor on my other side. A few short 
speeches were made, the Police Director from 
Vienna and delegates from America, Switzerland 
and Holland, besides myself, being amongst the 
foreign speakers. Whether or not policewomen 
will before long be added to the police forces in 
Germany and other countries of Europe, at least all 
those present that night responded heartily to the 
toast which I gave them of ‘ Women Police.’ 


CHAPTER XIII 


THE EMPLOYMENT OF WOMEN 
POG e INet ite UNTTED SLATES 


(3) Paes American cousins are not only proverbially 
quick to seize upon a new idea, but ener- 
getic in its prompt development. Policewomen are 
now employed in no less than three hundred cities 
in the United States. Any question of the value 
of their contribution to the solution of police prob- 
lems has long ago been relegated to the limbo of 
things proved and taken completely for granted. 

From its earliest inception the movement in Great 
Britain has been followed with the utmost interest 
in America. Correspondence between Miss Damer - 
Dawson and Mrs. Alice Stebbins Wells, .the first 
American policewoman, emphasised the similarity 
of their point of view. Mrs. Wells was appointed 
in Los Angeles, California, as far back as 1g1o, and 
had so favourably impressed the authorities under 
whom she worked, that in 1915 she was granted six 
months’ leave of absence to tour the country in 
order to advocate the adoption of women police in 
every large city. It was in the same year that this 
far-seeing woman founded the ‘ International Associ- 
ation of Policewomen,’ international chiefly in name, 
as at that time Miss Damer Dawson was the single 
foreign representative on the committee. The 
International Association had its headquarters at 
Washington, and Mrs. Wells was its President until 
1919, when she was succeeded by Mrs. Van Winkle, 
who was the first woman to assist the detective 
department of that city. 
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In November 1918 a dozen or more editors of 
some of the largest American newspapers came to 
the headquarters of the Women Police Service to 
seek for information. Each one was permitted 
to accompany a policewoman on her beat for one 
night’s survey of London life in the streets. Articles 
afterwards appeared in a great number of papers with 
descriptions of their experiences. In the same year 
the Deputy Police Commissioner of New York 
asked the Women Police Service kindly to supply 
a uniform and full equipment, which he was able 
to take back to New York with him. 

A signal proof of this continued close interest was 
given when the American National League of Women 
Voters invited me to give an address on my work at 
their fifth annual Convention in Buffalo, N.Y. 
This gave me an opportunity to fulfil a long-con- 
templated project to study police conditions, as well 
as methods of dealing with social problems, in the 
United States and Canada. Invitations to speak 
from various other organisations made the plan 
appear still more feasible, and on 2oth April 
1924, on the deck of the President Harding, I was 
welcomed to New York by a crowd of representa- 
tives of the Press, eager to publish a picture and 
first impressions of ‘ The English Leader of the 
Policewoman Movement.’ Upon landing, I was 
met by New York’s chief woman police officer, Mrs. 
Mary E. Hamilton (who is further distinguished by 
having been the first woman enrolled in the city 
force), by Dr. Valerie Parker and Miss Chloe 
Owings, both of the American Social Hygiene 
Association. Mrs. Hamilton presented me with a 
copy of her newly published book, The Policewoman, 
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her Work and Ideals, a valuable survey of the growth 
of women police in the United States, and an 
interesting account of her own pioneer efforts. 

Through the kindness of Mrs. Caspar Whitney, 
who had invited representatives of many social 
organisations to a lunch at the Plaza Hotel, I was 
enabled at once to lay down the programme for my 
stay. So cordial a reception would have made any 
woman feel at home among strangers, a feeling I was 
never to lose during my entire visit. My welcome 
was really a wonderful tonic, for I had been over- 
worked before leaving England, and still felt very 
tired ; but there was something electric in the very 
air, and all sense of fatigue promptly vanished. 

Hardly had I set foot on American soil when 
tours of investigation began, but they were all too 
short and too crowded with incident to be described 
in any terms more conclusive than quick sketches 
of vivid impressions. Owing to engagements to 
speak in other cities, my stay in the great city of 
New York had to be divided into three brief visits. 
Nevertheless, through the courtesy of Chief Com- 
missioner Enright, I was able to gain some insight 
into the way in which New York’s hundred police- 
women (now increased to a hundred and thirty) 
attack their vast problems, perhaps even more 
intricate than those London valiantly struggles with. 
The enormous foreign element amongst the popu- 
lation of this, as of other cities in the United States, 
constitutes one of their chief complications, and 
makes more emphatic the differences between their 
work and that undertaken in Great Britain. 

Except when functioning as part of the adminis- 
trative staff in the women’s courts, the American 
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women police do not appear in uniform, their sole 
equipment consisting of a police whistle, and a badge 
worn inside the coat. Much of their work is along 
lines of prevention, and a great deal of attention 
is paid to crowds wherever they may gather, whether 
in subways, streets, dance halls, or wherever there 
are danger zones for the young. Innovations are 
instituted more rapidly than in our own country ; 
for instance, women prisoners in hospitals who 
have attempted suicide are watched by policewomen 
instead of, as formerly, by patrolmen. 

Owing to the kindness of the magistrates and 
judges, including the woman judge, Jean Norris, 
I was permitted to follow the procedure of the 
women’s, children’s, and domestic relations’ courts. 
The women’s court, established in rg10, is presided 
over by both men and women magistrates, and deals 
chiefly with cases of petty theft and prostitution. 
It is claimed that there has been a remarkable im- 
provement in vice conditions generally since, in 
1912, fines for soliciting and prostitution were 
abolished, as well as, later on in 1919, the night 
courts for women, because they had become a centre 
for morbid sight-seers. ‘The indeterminate sen- 
tence has been substituted, while far greater use is 
made of the probation system. Five women officers 
attached to the court have charge of the rescue and 
reformatory work dealing with first offenders, whose 
finger-prints are invariably taken. 

Mr. F. H. Whitin, General Secretary of the Com- 
mittee of Fourteen, an unofficial volunteer organisa- 
tion for the repression of vice, provided further 
detailed information of the methods employed in 
‘cleaning up’ the streets of New York. He said 
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that his committee hoped in time to secure a reform 
which will consider the male partner in an offence 
as responsible as a prostitute. 

Women magistrates serve also in the children’s 
court, which meets daily. An extraordinary amount 
of care is taken with each individual case ; the public 
is not admitted, and no reports of the proceedings 
published, so that no stigma may be attached to such 
youthful offenders. 

In connection with the New York Bureau of the 
American Social Hygiene Association, supervised by 
Miss Chloe Owings (one of the strong supporters 
of the women police movement), is a School of 
Social Service, which gives a course of training in 
police work for women. The system of study 
appears to be most comprehensive, comprising in 
addition to technical police training, a study of 
public health, particularly with regard to com- 
municable diseases. Psycho-pathology, criminal 
law and procedure are also included, special atten- 
tion being paid to crimes affecting women and 
children. Prostitution and the trafic in women 
and children, together with measures for their 
prevention, form another important branch of study. 
Co-operation with all social agencies, both official 
and unofficial, is maintained. 

In the course of my tours around New York, I 
had the novel experience of assisting a constable to 
direct the traffic, for ten minutes, at one of its busiest 
centres, where 42nd Street crosses Lexington 
Avenue. He was quite proud to instruct the 
‘English lady cop,’ for my uniform had become 
more or less familiar through the pressing atten- 
tions of the daily newspapers, nearly all illustrated. 
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The opportunities given to a visitor in America 
to see and hear are almost equal to the demands 
made upon her. It was taken quite for granted 
that I should be, mentally and physically, able to 
address three or four organisations in one day on 
the history of women police in Great Britain, Ireland 
and the Occupied Territories, and I frequently did 
so. At a meeting to celebrate the 64th Convention 
of the New York Federation of Women’s Clubs, I 
spoke to an audience of nearly three thousand people ; 
and among the many dinner engagements was in- 
cluded the annual banquet of the Mounted Police 
Association of Greater New York. In fact, so large 
a number of invitations poured in from all over the 
United States and Canada, that the League of 
Women Voters generously undertook the arrange- 
ment of meetings. 

One would hardly associate pleasure with a visit 
to a reformatory, but it is the only way to convey 
my impression of the State Reformatory for Women 
at Bedford Hills, lying in charming surroundings, a 
few miles from New York, among the picturesque 
hills of Westchester. With its farm of three hun- 
dred acres, it is an ideal institution for training 
delinquents of from sixteen to thirty years, who are 
given such widely divergent subjects of study as 
cooking, farming, music, athletics, commerce, etc., 
to choose from. There is a division for defectives 
and a psychopathic hospital, where special atten- 
tion is paid to the problem of reformation by physical 
treatment and cure, rather than by unscientific 
methods of punishment and restriction. Great 
success has been realised by the special treatment of 
drug addicts, of whom there are a number. In 
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fact, this institution has been the means of returning 
to society as useful workers such a large proportion 
of its inmates that much might be learnt in our 
own country by a study of its scientific system of 
treating young offenders. 

Without a visit to the Henry Street Nursing 
Service, I was informed, no complete picture of 
the welfare work of New York may be obtained. 
Accordingly, I made a point of seeing the home 
of the ‘unique American,’ as Mr. Reni Mel, the 
French artist, searching for a personification of the 
American spirit, called the Henry Street nurse. In 
her he found embodied efficiency and kindliness, 
qualities he considered characteristically American. 
Beginning thirty years ago with a staff of two, the 
Henry Street Association has progressed step by 
step, until now over fifty thousand patients a year 
are treated by the staff. In addition to nursing the 
poor in their own homes and in convalescent homes, 
the nurses are in request by many organisations to 
conduct clinics, inspect day nurseries, or to lecture 
to expectant mothers on pre-natal care. The marked 
improvement in the death-rate in maternity cases, 
and that of children under five, is considered to be 
in no small measure due to the services of the Henry 
Street nurses. Their duties sometimes take them 
to remote corners of the United States, and even as 
far afield as Europe and the Far East. 

Unfortunately, no short visit could do justice to 
the study of New York’s social problems, especially 
as it was necessary to curtail a stay, already over- 
crowded, in order to be present at the Convention 
in Buffalo, where I was the guest of the League of 
Women Voters. This opportunity was extraordin- 
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arily interesting, on account of the presence of 
one thousand delegates from every corner of the 
United States ; showing how American women are 
using the vote to improve conditions, not only for 
their own sex, but for the vast mass of humanity 
gathered under one flag. Among many other 
speakers I was called upon to contribute my ‘ bit,’ 
and to tell the story of the founding of the British 
Women Police Service and the development of the 
work. In addition, I had to speak at a large dinner 
arranged by the League in honour of the twelve 
greatest women in America, among them Mrs. 
Chapman Catt, the noted. suffrage leader, Miss 
Jane Addams, and others distinguished in art, litera- 
ture, science and philanthropy. Outside the Con- 
vention, I attended meetings of important local 
organisations, and frequently addressed them ; and 
before leaving, a visit was paid to the headquarters 
of the Buffalo women police, whose staff includes 
four white policewomen as well as a number of 
coloured women. In some cities it has been con- 
sidered advisable to appoint a certain number of 
coloured policewomen, just as during the last year 
or two there have been coloured men added to the 
police forces. 

The Canadians were as hospitable as the Ameri- 
cans in their invitations, but the short time at my 
disposal only allowed for a flying visit from Buffalo 
to ‘Toronto. On arrival there, I had a most inter- 
esting interview with Mr. Dickson, Chief of the 
Police Force, in which six policewomen are enrolled. 
Anxious to see as much as possible of social condi- 
tions during my all too short stay, I visited, under 
the guidance of Mrs. Huestis, the Department of 
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Public Health, conducted on the most modern lines, 
as well as the juvenile court, where I was enabled 
to spend some time on the bench beside Judge 
Margaret Patterson. 

Both in Canada and in the United States, to wear 
or not to wear uniform is one of the burning ques- 
tions continuously argued, and apparently, to judge 
by its effect, my own simple but well-cut uniform 
was considered the most forcible argument in favour 
of its adoption, especially when I had emphasised 
its undoubted force as a deterrent to misdemeanour 
and immorality. There are far fewer policewomen 
in Canada than in the United States, but a rapidly 
growing demand for their services made the interest 
keen in all questions concerning the qualifications 
and standards of training considered essential by 
the pioneers of the movement in England. 

Back again in the United States, Detroit was the 
next step, where I was invited by the Chief Com- 
missioner of Police, Mr. F. H. Croul, to inspect the 
Women’s Division of the Force, now in its fourth 
year of existence. At its head is Deputy Commis- 
sioner Eleanor Hutzel, who personally accompanied 
me through the admirably arranged Women’s 
Division of Police at Police Headquarters in the 
centre of the city. As a whole, Detroit provided 
the finest illustration of the possibilities of the 
employment of policewomen in co-operation with 
men. All women and children under arrest, 
either as witnesses or as victims, are handed over 
at once to women police. All investigations con- 
cerning women and children are undertaken by 
them. One floor of the Women’s Division 1s 
used as a detention ward, and delinquents, when 
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discharged, are placed at once in favourable circum- 
stances for their further betterment. In another 
department, training classes for recruits and police- 
women are held, where admirable preparatory work 
is done, and where the entire training is in the hands 
of women officials. So far as I can judge, the 
Detroit Women’s Bureau has developed more com- 
plete co-operation with men, and has been entrusted 
with far greater variety of work and responsibility, 
than any other police department in the United 
States. A high standard of efficiency is maintained 
among the forty policewomen, Miss Hutzel being 
herself a graduate of a recognised school of social 
service, with years of experience behind her. ‘The 
total number of cases worked on in 1923 was 14,379, 
the Women’s Detention Home dealing with 9399. 

I was given a most welcome chance to voice my 
admiration of the Detroit organisation at a mass 
meeting in the Women’s City Club, and also at a 
dinner given in my honour at the Statler Hotel, at 
which thirty-five prominent women representing 
local institutions working for women and girls were 
present. Upon another occasion I addressed a 
large class of men recruits for the police force, who 
proved a most attentive and appreciative audience. 

In Chicago, the women police, founded through 
the instrumentality of Miss Jane Addams, are in 
somewhat the same subsidiary position as in New 
York, though the work done by them appears to be 
excellent. As in all the three hundred cities of the 
United States employing women police, here also 
they are fully recognised and sworn in. By the 
courtesy of Chief Commissioner Collins, I visited 
the Court of Domestic Relations, where all cases 
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of family troubles are dealt with. I was much 
impressed by the atmosphere of kindliness created 
by the magistrates in this as in other courts I had 
been privileged to attend ; many unhappy disputes 
being settled during what sounded like an ordi- 
nary friendly talk. ‘The psychopathic laboratories 
attached to the police courts of Chicago and other 
cities certainly help to solve some of the intricate 
problems inseparable from delinquents of defective 
mentality. 

Invitations to speak in various towns had to be 
declined, or rather, I venture to hope, postponed 
for a second visit. In a stay of four weeks, only 
the outer crust of any real understanding of Ameri- 
can problems can be broken. ‘The Boston women’s 
organisations were particularly anxious for my visit, 
as they were putting up a persevering fight for a 
higher standard for their policewomen, and for a 
trained social worker as director of their Bureau. 
Their School of Public Service is amongst those 
giving courses of instruction both for men and 
women police officers. 

I greatly regretted being unable to accept an 
invitation from Washington, one of the cities having 
a definitely organised Women’s Division, directed 
by Mrs. Van Winkle, an experienced social worker, 
who had inspected police work in various capitals 
in Europe, as well as in her own country, before 
receiving her appointment. 

Other cities in the forefront of the women police 
movement are Charleston, South Carolina, and 
Cleveland, Ohio, where the Women’s City Club 
and the Women’s Protective Association of Cleve- 
land secured an ordinance for the creation of a 
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Women’s Bureau, numbering thirty policewomen 
under a trained director. Denver and Indianapolis 
have particularly fine groups of policewomen ; in 
Denver, Miss Roche, a member of the force, is 
said to have revolutionised the treatment of young 
offenders in her district. 

Once more back in New York, I paid flying visits 
to Westchester (Chester County) and Paterson (New 
Jersey), where the Chief of Police, Mr. tee M. 
Tracy, presided over a large meeting. 

In summing up, it would be wrong to convey that 
there were no spots on the sun in America, or that I 
left with an unqualified admiration for all I saw 
there. Many returning English travellers appear to 
believe that we only have to learn from the great 
nation across the sea, and that they have little or 
nothing to learn from us. ‘This is altogether fal- 
lacious. Generalisations are rarely of much use. 
At the same time, it has always seemed to argue a 
complete lack of a sense of humour for .a casual 
visitor to offer gratuitous criticism of. institutions, 
manners or habits about which it may safely be 
assumed local students of social economics are at 
least as well informed as their guest. Sweeping 
condemnations, comparisons of one great capital 
to another, are equally futile ; it is rare that any- 
thing constructive can be offered as the result of 
such superficial acquaintance as a short stay affords. 
On the other hand, sheer flattery carries little 
weight. 

Truth compels me to state that side by side with 
much that was admirable I saw things that were 
startlingly the reverse. What was told me, on 
every side, of some of the results of the great struggle 
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to make prohibition a fact, and not an unattainable 
ideal, was, if true, exceedingly grave. The benefits 
and the evils seem, at present, almost equally 
balanced ; and the same statistics are used by both 
sides to clinch their arguments, so that it is clearly 
impossible for any visitor seeing only the towns to 
arrive at any satisfactory conclusion. On the 
whole, respect for and obedience to the law, is still 
far more evident in our own country than in the 
United States, where all too frequently there seems 
to be little realisation of the enormous difference 
between liberty and licence. 

I left America with the deepest regret, feeling 
that I had only just begun to understand their prob- 
lems. The night before the President Harding 
sailed for England, the National League of Women 
Voters added to their long record of hospitality and 
kindness by giving me a farewell dinner, followed 
by a large meeting. Cordial interest was shown in 
my impressions of the women police movement in 
America, and the hope was expressed that the out- 
come of this visit would be a linking up of the work 
of British and American policewomen, and co- 
operation in maintaining the highest standard of 
efficiency. Upon this last most enjoyable occasion 
I found it difficult to express my appreciation of all 
that had been done to make my stay such an inter- 
esting one. I was only permitted to say good-bye 
with the promise of a speedy return; and many 
present expressed the hope that on any future visit 
I would find the American policewoman in uniform. 
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CHAPTER XIV 


WOMEN POLICE AND CRIME 
PREVENTION 


a[RHERE are so many ways of approaching a 
question of public importance. There is 
the purely controversial way, proving oneself right 
by the simple process of proving every one else 
wrong—a contumacious method it has been the 
object of this book to avoid. There is the more 
or less commonplace opening of sex antagonism, 
making the whole failure to envisage the subject 
from a given standpoint a petty thing of jealousy, 
envy, selfishness or greed of gain. There is the 
purely humanitarian way, an attempt to bring home 
to the public, in the simplest fashion, without undue 
emphasis and exaggeration, that there is work that 
cries out to be done, only waiting for popular sym- 
pathy and support to ensure its swift inauguration 
on the proper basis. 

The Women’s Auxiliary Service has but one 
grievance it cannot afford to put aside: it is the fact 
that this work that needs to be done is urgent—and 
that many hundreds of the women best fitted to 
do it, by character, education and experience, are 
being denied the right to perform it. 

There is nothing wrong with the personnel of 
the Metropolitan Police Force as it exists in London 
to-day. No force in the world can boast of a greater 
number of disciplined, upright, courageous and 
gentle men devoted to their duty. Their bearing 
is, as a rule, a matter of pride to their countrymen, 
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stranger in our midst. There is nothing wrong 
with the policeman—there is a great deal wrong 
with the system, that strictly prescribes his course 
of action, that forces him to an attitude towards the 
offender that has long ago become obsolete. 

In the last five years we have had various Reports 
and Commissions at short intervals, showing that 
the public conscience is both aroused and uneasy, 
and that at last an effort is being made to throw 
more light on the vast subject of crime and its 
cure. In the Home Office Inquiry set up by 
Mr. Edward Shortt, the findings based on the 
evidence of forty-seven witnesses were entirely 
favourable to the employment of women police. 
The Committee added: ‘In thickly populated 
areas . . . there is not only scope, but urgent need 
for their employment.’ 

In Part I. of the Report of another Committee 
on the Police Service of England, Wales and Scot- 
land, known as the Desborough Report, attention 
is drawn to a fact which is as important to remember 
where women are concerned as in the case of men, 
and may well apply when arguments against the 
* swearing in ’ of women constables are advanced :— 

‘We consider it important also to bear in mind 
that the constable, even in the execution of his duty 
for the preservation of peace, acts not as an agent 
of the Government, exercising powers derived from 
that fact, but as a citizen representing the rest of the 
community, and exercising powers which, at any 
rate in their elements, are possessed by all citizens 
alike. 'The citizen is still bound, at the direction 
of a magistrate, or on the appeal of a constable, to 
take his part in the preservation of the peace, and 
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the suppression of disorder; and in this country 
the whole power of the constable rests on the 
support, both moral and physical, of his fellow- 
Citizengso:. .' 

No woman, therefore, over thirty, and otherwise 
qualified (by the Representation of the People Act, 
1919), has the right to refuse aid should a constable 
—male or female—call for it. If fitted to be invested 
with this liability, she should certainly be considered 
fit to exercise the powers that appertain to the 
fully attested police constable, with the additional 
protection afforded her by law. ‘The fact that 
women are Citizens is as yet only partially under- 
stood. Briefly, then, police work is at once the duty 
and the privilege of the citizen, and is the united 
responsibility of both men and women. 

As a school of life no work can approach that of 
police work; as a school of manners none can 
surpass it; as a character-former it is unequalled. 
It makes immense demands upon the mental, even 
more than upon the physical capacity ; and owing 
to the increasing complexity of modern problems, 
the demands are likely to be even heavier in the 
future than they have been in the past. 

It was distinctly unfortunate for the prestige of 
yet one more Committee, set up by Mr. Henderson 
in April 1924, that the general Press of the country 
should have seized upon the letters of General Sir 
Nevil Macready, forming the Appendix, and given 
them undue prominence; for the very useful 
recommendations were almost lost sight of, while 
passages from the letters were quoted with con- 
siderable gusto. The strong weight of opinion 
expressed by the Committee was in favour of the 
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addition of policewomen to the Police Department, 
and the accompanying recommendations are 
illuminating :— 

1. That every police rane shall mse as 
far as practicable, for the statements of women and 
children, when sexual crimes are in question, being 
taken by policewomen. (Par. 11.) 

2. That the efficiency of the police service has 
been improved by the employment of police- 
women; but the question whether there is in 
any police district sufficient work to justify their 
whole-time employment, ‘the exact duties to be 
performed, and whether the duties can be better 
done in plain clothes or in uniform, are matters 
which must be left to the discretion of the local 
authority. 

3. That for the purpose of making the women as 
far as possible an integral part of the force, they 
should make the declaration of a _ constable. 
(Pars. 17-19.) 

4. That a Chief Officer of Police should be free 
to select his own recruits, but the assistance of an 
experienced woman would be of value in assisting 
him in the selection of candidates for appointment. 
(Par. 21.) 

5. That policewomen should receive the same 
training as men, but that, when practicable, a part 
of the training should be under women instructors. 
(Par. 22.) 

6. That it is not desirable to lay down any 
definite age for recruits. Women above the age of 
twenty-five, whether married or single, should not 
be debarred from joining. (Pars. 23, 24.) 

7. That officers should not be specially recruited, 
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but that promotion should be from the ranks, after 
passing examinations similar to those required of 
the men. (Par. 25.) 

8. Women employed solely on clerical duties 
should not be regarded as policewomen. (Par. 31.) 

g. That at least as many women as were employed 
before the reduction in 1922 should again be 
appointed in the Metropolitan district ; and that 
when these numbers are reached, or sooner if the 
necessity for the appointment is recognised, a 
woman should be attached to headquarters to advise 
the Commissioner on matters connected with their 
employment.' 

The first and last recommendations, if carried 
out, would be a great step in advance. ‘There is a 
very strong public feeling in favour of these findings, 
and many resolutions embodying these demands 
have been forwarded to the Home Secretary. 

In the records of the Women’s Auxiliary Service 
there have been cases of concealment of birth where, 
from the discovery of the dead child by the police- 
woman to the termination of the case in the coroner’s 
court, the only men brought into the case were the 
coroner and the jury. 

The second recommendation, ‘ That the efficiency 
of the police service has been improved by the 
employment of policewomen,’ is somewhat stultified 
by the end of the paragraph, ‘ that it is questionable 
whether there is in any police district sufficient 
work to justify their whole-time employment.’ 

To quote the evidence of Sir Leonard Dunning 
(H.M. Inspector of Constabulary for England and 
Wales) before the Shortt Committee : ‘ For many 


1 The italics are mine.—EDITOR. 
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years the care of women and children while in 
custody and before the magistrates, and their escort, 
have been entrusted to women, principally the wives 
of resident police or women called in as occasion 
required ; but each year it has been found desirable 
to make this a whole-time employment in a larger 
number of places.’ And again later: ‘There is 
not much use in discussing the question whether 
the evils with which policewomen will principally 
deal, namely. offences in which women and children 
are concerned, either as victims or offenders, have 
been created by the war. Some people think they 
have ; but police reports for many years past have 
described the increasing decay of parental control 
which has brought about so large a part of these 
evils.’ 

In further evidence he speaks of the seriousness 
of the facts disclosed by the figures from one city, 
where of 4094 persons whose complicity in offences 
against property was established, no less than 32.2 
per cent. were under sixteen years of age.+ ‘hat 
is nearly one-third of the whole number. Can 
there be any question of the need of a whole-time 
policewoman in that town ? 

It is of profound significance that the following 
paragraphs should be the unbiassed testimony of 
this most experienced, forceful and _ intelligent 
member of the Police Department, who had served 
sixteen years in Liverpool as Assistant Head Con- 
stable and as Head Constable before he attained 
to his present authoritative position. ‘ Police 
action,’ he says, ‘ rightly or wrongly, reflects public 
opinion . . . the older attitude provided excuses 


1 The italics are mine. —EpIrTor. 
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for slackness ; the newer attitude must stimulate 
action. In old times a crime by a child, if not 
thought worth a prosecution, was in too many 
places not followed up as it should be by inquiries 
at home and school, and by observations of the 
child and parents, with a view to preventing the 
mischief going further. Now the evil is being 
grasped more intelligently, and the true purpose of 
probation of offenders is better understood. In the 
matter of prostitution it was rather different, as it 
was not through the fault of the police alone that 
the dangerous prostitute was allowed so much 
liberty to spread infection to coming generations. 
It is especially with regard to these two evils that 
the preventive work of the police can be done by the 
policewoman ; her very sex gives her influence over 
the child whose mischief has brought him under the 
notice of the police, before the mischief takes the 
form of crime; and over the mother to whose 
neglect the offence of the child is so often due. She 
can speak to the giddy girl, before her giddiness 
makes her slip down the first step towards prostitu- 
tion and disease, as no man can speak without 
risking the accusations of undue interference which 
have often stopped the efforts of the police to save 
foolish girls from themselves. ‘These would seem 
to be among the arguments to be considered by 
police authorities in whose districts juvenile delin- 
quency and sexual immorality are insistent prob- 
lems. It is sometimes said that this is the work of 
the parson or the social reformer, and should not 
be done at the expense of the rates and taxes, but 


1 Testimony before the Committee on the Employment of Women 
on Police Duties. 
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prevention of crime is the first duty of the police, 
and anything which tends, however remotely, to the 
prevention of crime is their work ; after all, the boy 
saved from crime, and the girl saved from infamy, 
are the gains, moral and material, of the com- 
munity, whether the saving is done by the parson 
or the policeman.’ 


Il 


The line drawn between police work, rescue work 
and welfare work is becoming less and less definite. 
It has happened that police authorities have criti- 
cised certain duties undertaken in the early days of 
the movement by policewomen, working in a semi- 
official capacity, as not being real police work, but 
merely social work of a preventive character ; yet 
this work is now being included by many Chief 
Constables and magistrates as part of the essential 
duties of policewomen employed by them. It has 
been proved again and again that such preventive 
work serves as a decided check to criminal tendencies, 
and decreases the list of cases to be brought before 
the magistrate. 

The magistrates themselves are more and more 
reluctant to impress the stamp of prison and crimin- 
ality upon young first offenders, and have not dis- 
dained discussing cases of an intricate nature with 
policewomen, in which the whole future of the 
culprit concerned was at stake. The work of 
investigation into the lives and surroundings of 
these first offenders, and suggestions for their treat- 
ment, might well be considered as the province of a 
reliable and intelligent woman officer. 
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Policewomen seem to be as capable of versatility 
in the kind of work they have undertaken efficiently 
as their male colleagues. They have performed 
every sort and kind of duty during the war, both by 
day and by night. One policewoman complained 
to the inspecting officer in one of H.M. factories 
that she was ‘ Fireman, Furnace-Stoker, Inspector 
of Boiler Leaks, Telephone and Telegraph Operator, 
Nurse to Children, Gardener and Gate-Opener,’ 
in addition to her ordinary police duties. A male 
constable who overheard her complaint remarked : 
‘ Well, I have done all that and one thing more than 
she has done. She has never yet had to feed the 
pigs !’ 

It has been one of the chief endeavours of the 
Women Police Service to demonstrate that there 
should be a force of policewomen in this country 
which would not in all ways follow precedents 
created by the male forces. ‘The Women Police of 
the future should be organised with a view to under- 
taking work which cannot, or should not, be carried 
out by policemen. Such a force therefore would 
need selection, training, regulating and organising 
on lines peculiar to its own sphere of activity. ‘To 
institute a class of women patrols for the mere 
purpose of work behind the ordinary constable, 
without initiative, without originality, and without 
individual responsibility, is to place a dangerous 
instrument in the hands of the male police, one 
which might easily be used for the purpose of 
coercion. Such a combination might eventually 
develop into a kind of police des meurs, which has 
proved ethically pernicious in some countries on the 
Continent, 
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There seems also to be some fear in the minds of 
many men that where a reduction has been made 
inthe male force women will be enrolled in order to 
bring it up to usual strength. This would not only 
be contrary to all that has been advocated by those 
who have led the movement for so long, but would 
be contrary to the best interests of the force as a 
whole. It cannot be repeated too often that a 
policewoman should have clearly defined duties, 
and should always be considered as an addition to 
any force, and not as a substitute for a man. 

Another theory advanced is equally pernicious. 
It is that should women in uniform be employed 
in any town, it would imply that the conditions of 
that particular town were such as to necessitate 
their presence in the interests of morality. It is, 
of course, a ridiculous conclusion ; but it is none 
the less a very real difficulty, and can only be met 
by constant reiteration of the fact that women police 
undertake ail duties connected with women and 
children, and add greatly to the general security of 
visitors and inhabitants. 

Those policewomen who have been, and still are, 
the most effective and desirable servants of the 
public are to be found in those provincial localities 
in which the Chief Constable has placed in their 
hands a direct share of the responsibility for the 
care of the women and children in the neighbour- 
hood, and for the assistance of magistrates. In 
these districts they are responsible to the Chief 
Constable alone, or his direct representative, for 
the organisation of their particular department of 
work, 

During the last few years the Service has been 
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able to secure for policewomen a more stable rate 
of pay and allowances, which has ensured that the 
right kind of woman has been employed by the 
majority of provincial authorities. It» is self- 
evident that unless a living wage and allowances 
are granted by municipalities, the right policewomen 
will not be forthcoming. Some towns have been 
slow to recognise this, and in more than one instance 
the Service has had to refuse applications on this 
account. If a woman is asked to accept less than a 
decent wage, the appointment must fall to an appli- 
cant of an inferior class, who cannot be expected to 
carry out the intricate duties indicated. Where a 
woman fails to carry out these duties, it is concluded 
that women police are not a success. For this 
reason it is advisable that a provincial town should 
appoint one thoroughly capable and efficient police- 
woman at a good wage, rather than two or three at 
an inferior rate. 

Upon the training of a policewoman we have 
always laid special stress. Lady Nott-Bower, whose 
experience as a Guardian, and in other ways, gave 
her exceptional qualifications as a witness, testified 
before the Committee on the Employment of Women 
on Police Duties : ‘ As far as I am able to judge, the 
training of the Women Police Service is extraordin- 
arily thorough. I have helped them occasionally 
by giving lectures. If I were to criticise them at 
all, I should say that they were almost too stern in 
the matter of discipline; but I daresay that is 
valuable. Their discipline is very severe.’ 

In reply to further question Lady Nott-Bower 
added: ‘Apart from welfare work there is the 
question of assaults upon children, which | think 
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is one of the most crying evils. Occasionally that 
is left entirely in the hands of the men. There is 
no doubt that a woman—lI will not say a married 
woman, but a woman who has had experience of 
children—will find it much easier to deal with those 
cases. They are extraordinarily difficult sometimes, 
because when a child is frightened it will not speak 
the truth. You may get a case set on one side when 
there is really abundant evidence that the offence 
has been committed. Nearly all frightened children 
lie, that is my experience.’ 

Very recently a case of assault on a child was 
dismissed because the child had run home to its 
mother, instead of appealing to a man constable 
who stood near. It was argued from this that the 
child had only been frightened. 

Even if mothers and nurses were less inclined to 
use policemen as bogies to frighten naughty children, 
a small girl or boy in an access of terror would 
naturally run either to its own mother or to another 
woman for protection. Its actions would not be 
reasoned, as in the case of an older person, but 
instinctive. It is questionable whether the inter- 
vention of a policeman would not add to a child’s 
confusion and terror. 

A synopsis of suggestions made by stipendiary 
magistrates on procedure in cases of child assault 
may be of interest :— 


1. Teachers to be asked to caution children going to 
school. Mr. Broueu, Staffs. 


2. Procedure to be analogous, in summary procedure at 
all events, to that of juvenile courts. 
MR, Brouey, Staffs, 
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3. When a complaint of an assault on a child is made to 
the police, the first detailed statement to be made 
without a moment’s unnecessary delay before a 
magistrate. Process to be issued later. 

Mr. Disney, Thames. 


4. An experienced woman to take the statement of the 
child—women police whenever possible. Police 
present in court. Mr. BrierLey, Manchester. 

5. The smallest court to be used. 

Mr. BRIERLEY, Manchester. 

6. The court to be cleared. 

Mr. BrieRLey and Mr, Ceci, CHAPMAN. 

7. Where evidence is so weak as to make conviction 
doubtful, no case to be brought. 

Mr. Hay Harkett, Lambeth. 

8. When the case is tried summarily, sentence ought to 
be increased to twelve months’ hard labour. 

Mr. Stuart Deacon, Liverpool. 


g. Statement to be made as soon as possible to a trained 
woman. Mr. Ceci, CHAPMAN. 


10. The child should not be required to repeat the 
statement. Mr. Ceci, CHAPMAN. 


The witnesses for the Police Federation take the 
attitude that they are opposed to the employment 
of women police because the ‘ very nature of the 
duties of a police constable is contrary to all that 
is finest and best in women.’ What are the duties 
of a police constable? Is not the whole basis of 
his duty the protection of society? Is not that 
protection ensured by prevention of crime rather 
than by its punishment ? Are these tasks in them- 
selves contrary to ‘all that is finest and best in 
women’? Is it not rather the way they are carried 
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out which offends a fastidious taste? Any one who 
has had anything to do with police courts, and the 
life of the streets, must realise that what affects the 
man affects the woman also, and that to deal success- 
fully with the thousand and one problems of our 
modern existence, we need the fullest co-operation 
between the sexes. 


Ill 


I should like to quote an article I myself contri- 
buted to The Women’s Local Government News in 
January 1925: ‘ There is one interesting point in 
the letter to the Chairman of the Committee on the 
Employment of Women on Police Duties from Sir 
Nevil Macready. This point has aroused much 
comment in the Press, and I am constantly being 
asked whether or not I agree with it. Sir Nevil 
Macready states that had he remained at Scotland 
Yard, he had hoped to hand over to the women 
police “‘ the entire work of checking immorality and 
prostitution.”” I do not believe that this could be 
practically considered at all, primarily because 
prostitution is unfortunately connected with both 
sexes. Men being concerned in it have to be 
dealt with ; and it seems to me that the assistance 
and co-operation we have had from the majority 
of the male members of the police forces all over 
the country, wherever we have attempted to check 
this evil, has been vital to any success, and should 
be encouraged rather than discouraged. I also feel 
that it might lead to a very grave danger, namely, 
that in time women police would be considered as 
appointed only to deal with this question. I do 
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~ not say that this would be the immediate result, but 
ultimately the danger would lie in the segregation 
of women who earn their livelihood on the streets, 
and the consequent segregation, in a different sense, 
of policewomen to deal with them. We know only 
too well the difficulties of this special task, and that 
without the co-operation and support of men it can 
never be satisfactorily handled. Such a problem can- 
not be solved by any number of women police, and 
their greatest usefulness is not by any means only 
along these lines. Undoubtedly they come face to 
face with this evil on every hand, and are called upon 
to deal with it ; but it should be considered as part 
of their work, and not on any account as the whole 
of it. Employment of policewomen solely in con- 
nection with sex questions would only lead to a 
disproportionate idea of their importance. . 
‘Serious consideration has always to be given to 
the special powers of the police, and in the employ- 
ment of women in the same capacity we must realise 
that they have been, and will be again entrusted 
with full powers, only in order that they may carry 
out police duties. We do not wish them, as women, 
to have any powers that men have not got ; nor do 
we desire that their powers should be extended in 
order that they may be able to deal separately with 
special problems. Powers given in this way are 
always a danger, and should such methods be 
adopted, in all likelihood women all over the country 
would in time rise and protest against it. Such 
action might quite possibly lead to the whole move- 
ment being discredited. ‘The Committee definitely 
recommends a number of other duties for police- 
women, and if these findings could be promptly 
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acted upon, we could indeed feel that the work of 
the last ten years has been worth while. . . .’ 

The strong recommendation that women police 
of the Metropolitan area should be increased to the 
number employed before the reduction in 1922 
is of the first importance. All who ache to help, 
all those who know of the great amount of work 
left undone, will feel that this necessary addition 
to the forces must be of the greatest assistance to 
those who are anxious to see an improvement in 
social conditions. In this desire for an increase in 
the number of women police, no depreciation of the 
splendid services men have rendered to the cause of 
suffering women and children is intended ; but they 
would be the first to agree that, before the days of 
citizenship for women, duties were thrust upon 
them for which they felt themselves unfitted ; and 
that unnecessary pain and discomfort were often 
caused to women and girls for want of the ministra- 
tions of one of their own sex. Can we conceive at 
all to-day of a system that knew neither women 
police, women warders, women police matrons, nor 
women rescue workers? Of a time when punish- 
ment was everything and preventive work undreamt 
of? It is not so long ago that a man was hanged for 
the theft of a loaf of bread. 

A change is rapidly taking place between the old 
order and the new. Many who had no fault to find 
with conditions as they have existed within the 
memory of a single generation have begun to 
perceive that a policewoman is essential for the safe- 
guarding of parks and open spaces, for the rescue 
and after care of women and young girls, for the 
inspection of common lodging-houses, for the care 
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of women’s cells in police stations at night, for 
cases of child assault, and the taking of statements 
from those of tender years. 

It ‘must not be thought for a moment that any 
suggestion is made that women are not as liable to 
make mistakes as men; but for this reason it is 
urged that the standard of women chosen for police 
work should be kept high, and to this end the 
Women’s Auxiliary Service advocates that only the 
best type be appointed. No question of class should 
arise, but very special qualifications should be 
insisted upon. 

It never dawned upon the minds of our fore- 
fathers that men were not, and never could be, all- 
sufficient to deal with every police problem, irre- 
spective of sex. Now that our eyes have been 
opened, the truth is forced upon us that in twenty 
years’ time the world will stand amazed that such 
a natural reform could ever have been the subject 
of bitter altercation. In twenty years, we prophesy 
that policewomen will be looked upon by every 
sane man and woman as an essential factor of our 
social life, not in any way usurping the work or 
lessening the prestige of their male comrades, but 
supplementing them, and making far more efficient 
the work of the police as a whole. We may look 
forward then, with more confidence, to a future 
when crime will be prevented rather than punished ; 
when there will be fewer prisons and insane asylums ; 
and the efficient body of men and women—known 
as the Police Force—will bring into their daily 
practice the truth of the words :— 

‘ To prevent is better than to cure.’ 


CHAPTER XV 
THE POLICE AND THE PUBLIC 


I 


RIME, in the majority of cases, is the result 

of environment. Bad housing conditions are 
responsible for many evils, and reporting on them 
may well be considered within the province of 
policewomen. ‘The tremendous increase of crime 
among women, and the youth of the delinquents, 
are two of the most disturbing symptoms in the 
criminal records of the day. 

In describing her work among the poor of a small 
manufacturing town, a policewoman wrote : ‘ Many 
of the homes visited were miserable hovels, and the 
boys and girls in them lived in an atmosphere of 
such corruption that it was not astonishing if the 
youths were thieves or worse, and the girls with 
the lowest standards of conduct, without religion 
or moral stamina, a source of danger to themselves 
and to others.’ 

Dr. Doris Odlum of Brighton, dealing with the 
border-line cases of warped temperaments, attri- 
butes many of these cases to the hopeless squalid 
environment in which they have been reared. The 
finding of employment suitable to these varied 
border-line patients is, she asserts, an essential 
need, but she pleads that they should all be ap- 
proached from the standpoint of the famous words : 
‘ But for the grace of God, there go I.’ 

The slums that are so overcrowded—where six 
or seven members of one family sleep in a single 


room—that are so fecund, that breed immorality 
246 
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and disease and death, are no longer accepted to-day 
as an inevitable development of town life, whether 
the town be large or small. ‘The sane mind revolts 
against such hideous, preventable waste. An en- 
lightened public opinion is beginning to realise that 
the sweeping away of filthy, tumble-down, infected 
and congested areas is as much a measure of self 
defence as the building of a battleship, and of far 
more vital significance to the country and the race. 

Dr. Mary Gordon, who was for years H.M. 
Inspector of Prisons, writes: ‘ If you cannot make 
a living, and no one will make it for you, and if no 
orderly activities are open to you, you are liable to 
be sorted out by the police, and to find your prison 
cell waiting for you. . . . In the first year of my 
service 40,195 women were sent to prison. . . . No 
scientific effort has ever been made so far to dis- 
cover the reaction of imprisonment on the criminal, 
but that is the problem that now calls aloud for 
solution. Why do we talk so loudly about reform, 
and put up with so little? Why are we so sure 
that when our criminal fails to be reformed the 
fault is his and not ours ?’ 

Here again comes in the work of probation officers, 
so eminently suitable for women. Sir William 
Joynson-Hicks, in moving the second reading of the 
Criminal Justice Bill, said that ‘the system of 
placing prisoners on probation had proved very 
successful, and it was decided to extend that system, 
which had not been taken full advantage of in all 
courts. Although 12,000 persons were placed on 
probation in this country last year, during the same 
period 3462 lads between sixteen and twenty-one 
were sent to prison, of whom 47 per cent, had 
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no previous convictions. In addition, 383 young 
women between the same ages were sent to prison, 
of whom 42 per cent. had no previous convictions. 
This Bill would make compulsory the appointment 
of a probation officer in every court.’ 

The following extract from a letter received by 
the Women Police Service during the war from 
the late Mr. Paul Taylor, Magistrate of Marylebone 
Police Court, speaks for the way in which police- 
women may find a fitting channel of usefulness :— 

‘TI desire to say that I greatly appreciate Miss 
Beausire, Miss Walton and Miss Beasley kindly 
allowing me to avail myself of their services as pro- 
bation officers. . . . These ladies appear to possess, 
if I may say so, every qualification for success as 
officers of any women police force: courtesy, firm- 
ness and power to command.’ 

In another instance the policewoman (Mrs. 
Hampton) worked at Richmond, at first in an 
unofficial capacity, but proved so helpful that later 
she was paid by the Metropolitan Police, and com- 
bined with her ordinary police work the duties of 
probation officer. Sir Edward Henry gave his 
special permission for her to wear the uniform of 
the Women Police Service, though she was at the 
same time a member of the Metropolitan Police. 

Many of the quaint usages of our own day are 
inherited from past centuries. The custom which 
is still observed at the Old Bailey of presenting 
bouquets of flowers to judges, and strewing the 
Bench with aromatic herbs, dates from the time 
when the conditions of the gaol and cells at the 
Old Bailey were so foul that gaol fever used to 
permeate from the dock to the Bench. The 
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Recorder explained, on a recent occasion, that about 
the year 1756 the Lord Mayor and two of the 
Aldermen died as a result of the pestilential way 
prisoners were treated. It was therefore thought 
that it might be some sort of preventive against the 
infection if bouquets of flowers were given to presid- 
ing judges, and the Bench strewn with sweet herbs. 
. . . One is inclined to wonder whether our descend- 
ants will not consider our own methods as ineffectual 
and as obsolete—to use no harsher terms! 

The educational work in prisons, now for the 
most part voluntary, was referred to recently by 
the Home Secretary, who said that his audience 
would be surprised at the eagerness which some 
prisoners showed to take advantage of educational 
facilities provided for them. He also mentioned 
that it was not generally known that an enormous 
number of men and women, many of them profes- 
sional teachers, voluntarily devoted their evenings 
to educational work among prisoners. In one 
prison he had inspected, he found that a body of 
county school teachers gave their services in rota- 
tion, and travelled twenty-five miles to and from 
the prison in order to teach the prisoners, without 
pay or reward. No country was so wonderful as 
Great Britain for the amount of voluntary- work 
the people did for society. 

All honour to the school teachers! But here is 
a clear case of ‘ cure,’ where prevention: might have 
made the noble effort, the self-sacrifice and strain 
less necessary. If that eagerness for education 
could have been satisfied before the border line of 
criminality had been crossed, how many ‘ decent, 
happy, contented members of society’ might have 
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escaped the humiliation of imprisonment and 
disgrace ! 

If this work of rédcthpaion of the young is not the 
work for women, what work is fitting and appropri- 
ate? It calls for womanhood’s fullest powers, it 
offers the most immediate rewards. And how may 
these fullest powers be employed ? Fundamentally 
we believe that they may be summed up in the 
power of policewomen gradually to create healthier 
moral standards. Be it noted, for the moment, 
we talk only of standards, not of practice. We do 
not suggest that brothels are immediately going 
to become less numerous, or assaults less horrible, 
through the adoption of a finely selected and well- 
trained body of women police. But we do suggest 
that in the pursuance of nearly all the duties of a 
policewoman, listed below, such women could have 
a far better influence on the youth of both sexes 
than any ordinary policeman can exert, and that 
gradually, through these more stimulating contacts, 
we may drive from the minds of the rising genera- 
tion the disastrous notion that vice is either neces- 
sary or excusable. 


The following schedule shows the more 


important services that can be rendered by 
policewomen :— 


Taking depositions and collecting all evidence 
from women and children indecently or 
criminally assaulted, accompanying them to 
take out a warrant for the arrest of the offender, 
and giving evidence in court. 

Patrolling the streets, parks and open spaces. 

Regular duty at the police station, 
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Taking charge of women and girls who have 
attempted suicide. 

Conducting women and children to a doctor 
when medical examination is necessary. 

Dealing with charges of loitering, soliciting, etc., 
brought against prostitutes. 

Conveying women offenders to and from prison 
to court. 

Accompanying women who have to take long 
journeys in charge of a constable to be brought 
before the courts. 

Dealing with cases where women are charged 
with drunkenness and other disorderly con- 
duct. 

Searching women prisoners. 

‘Taking charge of women in cells. 

Attending women and children in court. 

Assisting in the supervision of children’s street 
trading licences. 

Keeping observation on suspected houses. 

Assisting at raids on brothels. 

Finding shelter for women and children who are 
stranded. 

Observation work (in plain clothes). 

Inspecting and reporting on the tone of places of 
amusement. 

Reporting bad housing and other abuses to Chief 
Constables. 

Keeping observation for, and reporting on, all 
cases of cruelty to children. 

Making all investigations in cases of concealment 
of birth, infanticide, etc. 

Inspecting common lodging-houses for women. 
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II 


There is no reason to believe that the present-day 
girl or boy is temperamentally: more inclined to 
immorality than at any other period of our history ; 
but we do realise that there are tendencies in our 
modern civilisation that greatly increase the temp- 
tations under which young people labour. 

A lack of any severe discipline at home or at school, 
as well as the unsatisfied demand for the employ- 
ment of boys and girls thrown utterly unprepared 
on the market in great numbers, are distinct factors 
in their downfall. The old apprentice system had 
its very great advantages in keeping the young 
out of mischief. The hours of recreation from school 
constitute a danger, owing to the inadequacy of the 
arrangements by which growing children may enjoy 
legitimate amusements. ‘There are far too few play- 
grounds, properly equipped and supervised. 

School attendance at an early age is of help in the 
formation of good habits, and the supervision of 
play hours by qualified teachers is essential. By 
these means a child may be at least partially pro- 
tected from forming low standards of conduct at 
an early age. A further step could be taken by 
appointing greater numbers of women police to 
thickly populated districts. Much has been written 
of their usefulness in parks and recreation centres 
in the West End of London, or in the large cities, 
but the streets are the one playground for the 
children in poor neighbourhoods, and they stand 
in quite special need of protection. 

Thousands of these children, owing to the over- 
crowded houses, have been from their infancy in 
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contact with the external facts of life. In the out- 
lying districts it is no exceptional thing to find, in 
badly lighted streets, girls of fourteen or even less 
attempting to ply a nefarious trade with boys of the 
same age. Sadly enough, in some cases they only 
want to earn sufficient money to be able to attend 
the nearest cinema ; and so little is thought of this 
form of immorality that a girl will accept as small a 
sum as threepence. The widespread familiarity in 
ordinary intercourse among young people of. all 
classes may be indulged in without evil intent, but 
all too often it leads to harmful consequences. Notes 
have been taken of this by several members of our 
Service in plain clothes. 

The games played by groups of children have 
also been observed by our policewomen, and there 
is no doubt that the scenes enacted by these little 
ones, sometimes not more than seven or eight 
years of age, show knowledge they have gained, 
consciously or unconsciously, either as spectators in 
their own homes, or from other sources. 

A case or two may be cited to show how little blame 
can be attached to the child himself, and how much 
to this complete lack of proper training or discipline. 

From the Bedfordshire Times, 24th April 1925 :— 

‘ A Woburn Sands boy, aged fifteen, was charged 
with indecently assaulting a little girl of eight at 
Apsley Guise on the gth April. He pleaded not 
guilty. After the little girl had given evidence, 
which was corroborated by her mother, Mr. Richard 
Norman Smith, a gardener, went into the box. 
There was a previous record against the boy of a 
similar offence in 1920,' and the chairman, remarking 
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that he was a danger and not safe to be about, said 
he would have to go to a reformatory till he was 
eighteen.’ 

From the Halifax Daily Courier, 21st January 
1925 :— 

‘ An eleven-year-old Sowerby Bridge boy, at the 
West Riding Court this morning, before Mr. E. 
Waugh presiding, Mrs. Wakefield and Mrs. Mars- 
den, admitted the charge of having committed an 
indecent assault on a little girl. The offence, 
Inspector Taylor informed the Bench, was committed 
about four o’clock on Wednesday afternoon. last. 
The girl had just left school, and was proceeding 
home along Beechcroft Road when the alleged 
assault took place. There was nobody about at 
the time.. The girl complained to her grandmother, 
and later to her father, and the police were subse- 
quently informed. ‘The boy, Inspector ‘Taylor 
mentioned, was one of a family of seven children 
who, with their parents, lived together in one room, 
Describing the case as a very serious offence, Mr. 
Waugh said the boy would be bound over for £5 
to.the probation officer for twelve months.’ 

In the case at Woburn Sands particular notice 
should be taken of the fact that the boy charged was 
but fifteen years old, yet had a previous record of 
a similar offence five years earlier. Had the boy’s 
initial offence been treated with greater seriousness 
from an educational point of view, it is at least 
probable that he would not have erred again. The 
fact that nothing was proved against him during the 
interval of five years is no assurance that he had not 
assaulted other children during that period. 

There is reason to believe that one of the causes 
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of the present bad behaviour among young people 
is the ease with which indecent literature or harmful 
postcards may be obtained, which do not come under 
the technical police definition of indecency. Police- 
women have been quick to detect the sale of illicit 
postcards ; but how to keep pernicious literature 
out of the hands of children is a more complicated 
matter. Magazines, some of which come from 
America, are among the worst offenders. Old 
numbers are sold for threepence at American stores 
in London, while the current numbers may be 
obtained at railway and ordinary street book-stalls. 

Very recently we picked up a series of picture 
papers sold to boys on ‘ Great Crimes.’ The titles 
of books taken at random speak for themselves : 
Loose Love, Scarlet Wives, The Shame of Woman, 
Night Birds, The Vampire, Midnight Love, A Mad 
Night, and so on ad nauseam. ‘The suggestive 
pictures on the covers are sometimes more obnoxious 
than the contents of the books and magazines. 


Ill 


‘ Suggestion’ is a word much in use among 
psychologists, but no study has yet been made to 
discover how much incitement to crime may be 
due to newspapers, to their careful analysis of 
criminal acts and the advertisement of criminals ; 
or what is the grave responsibility of the cinema for 
many of the elements of disorder in our modern 
world. 

The study of infectious diseases of the body is 
now organised everywhere with conspicuous success. 
A campaign against uncleanliness, particularly in 
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the handling of food, is most intelligently carried 
on, especially in America. We are slower in these 
matters. Our food—meat and fruit—is still either 
openly exposed to the contamination of the streets, 
or left on unprotected shelves in shops and show 
windows, with a door wide open to the dust of the 
street. Cakes and sweetmeats are spread out un- 
covered, with flies hovering over them ; and sweep- 
ing is frequently carried on with total disregard to 
the settling of the dust. Our refuse is still taken up 
in open carts, and in many districts but once a week. 
The delivery of loaves of bread by a grimy-handed 
boy, who carries them piled on a cart, without paper 
or protection of any kind, horrifies our American 
visitors. Yet the need for laws to regulate the 
preservation of food from infection, for stricter 
supervision of dairies and deliveries of milk, is 
perfectly understood. 

No such clear recognition of the possible con- 
tamination of the mind occupies us, nor has America 
awakened to the evil that is broadcasted from the 
‘movies,’ through the crude exposition of themes 
utterly unfit for any self-respecting audience, but 
particularly pernicious to inexperienced youth. 

To a certain extent, the steady increase of juvenile 
crime during the last twenty years may be the result 
of lax parental control, but the contributory effect 
of the cinemas cannot be sufficiently emphasised. 
When will our psychological experts begin to study 
the relations between criminal tendencies and the 
familiarisation with every phase of crime made 
possible to millions of children and young people 
by the multiplication of films of this description all 
over this and every other country? If there are 
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still clean-minded boys and girls, it is in spite of the 
cinemas and not because of them. 

No healthy person is taken into a smallpox 
hospital as a warning against the danger of this 
loathsome disease, the risk is too great ; but a child 
is callously exposed to risks far more insidious and 
more lastingly pernicious without apparent hesita- 
tion. It is against the law for a minor to accompany 
an adult into a public-house, but there is no law to 
prevent a child seeing on the screen vulgar brawls, 
or the most horrible, obscene representations of 
dramas ostensibly carried on in the lowest sur- 
roundings. No comprehension of this illogical 
absurdity seems to trouble the minds of those 
responsible for the tone of our picture theatres. In 
an article by L. Titelboam, B.A., ‘ The Cinema and 
the Child,’ in The Vote of 11th April 1925, the writer 
says :— 

‘A number of teachers have been visiting children’s 
performances, with the object of finding out exactly 
what was being shown to children when they were 
being specially catered for. They found that the 
‘Universal Film, passed by the Censor as suitable 
for any one, consisted of stories which differed from 
the “‘adult”’ film so little that it was difficult in most 
cases to say why they were so designed. The 
Censor, when approached on this point, replied that 
films suitable only for infants would appeal so little 
to the adult that they would be financially impossible.’ 
It is obvious, therefore, from the Censor’s remark, 
that children’s performances are not so called because 
they are suitable for children, but because no adults 
are allowed to enter the cinemas at that time, The 
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objection of the writer, and of those who have been 
studying the question, to the present cinema per- 
formances, is not that there are a few outstandingly 
bad films which are wrongly included in children’s 
performances, but that the vast mass of films, even 
those of ‘excellent repute, are totally unsuited to, 
and bad for, young persons in whom mind and 
character are still developing, and by whom a real 
knowledge of the world has yet to be gained. It 
must be remembered that in the pictures shown, 
characters are depicted and events occur which 
are quite outside the experiences of a vast majority 
of the children. . . . The following comments are 
taken from a report made on the pictures shown at 
children’s performances. At one performance were 
seen: battering a man with a poker, murdering a 
man and dragging about a corpse, scenes of drunken- 
ness, lying and deceit, vulgar, suggestive behaviour 
between girls and men who watch to see “ Venus 
and another with outer curves.” At another per- 
formance a horrible display of greed and passion, 
with cruel expressions on the faces of the men; a 
death-bed scene of horrifying reality; sexual 
passions, and dreadful revenge. The children 
watching such pictures are aroused to breathless 
excitement. ‘They shout with fear and terror, and 
dance about in their places. There are people who 
cannot gainsay the fact that horrible scenes are 
depicted, who will maintain that the films generally 
contain moral lessons, for the results of wrong-doing 
are shown even with exaggeration. In such pic- 
tures as the writer has seen, it seems much more 
marked that the innocent suffer rather than the 
guilty, for whereas the suffering imposed continues 
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through many scenes, the punishment, if there is 
any, is of such a nature as to have small effect on 
the mind of the onlooker. .. . 

‘ There is still another danger attached to watching 
frequently the wrong kind of person and action. 
This was very well put in an article by George H. 
Green in the Daily News. The whole of this 
article was illuminating, but I will quote only one 
sentence : * There is much more than a bare possi- 
bility that children are learning to feel about acts 
of violence as crooks feel about them, and that 
quite young children are learning precociously to 
feel about erotic situations as passionate flappers 
are supposed to feel about them.” ’ 

In the Spectator of 21st June 1925, Gertrude 
Kingston describes films she has seen on a tour of 
examination of those on exhibition in London :— 

‘When we come to the commercial American 
film, what message, inspiration or beauty do we 
learn from it? : 

‘We see ordinarily a large-eyed juvenile with 
permanently waved hair going through every techni- 
cal difficulty with enormous ease as we watch her 
gyrations to escape from the villain’s lust ; these 
ladies would appear to sleep unprotected in wooden 
shanties without bar or bolt in the backwoods of 
America, entirely at the mercy of every vagrant 
criminal, while the handsome hero is detained on 
false pretences elsewhere by a credulous or mercen- 
ary police. The remainder of the characters of the 
play are mean, grasping, lascivious, envious, plan- 
ning death for dollars, whipping out “ guns ” to hold 
up treasure or virtue, thwarted but not electrocuted 
(though sometimes nearly lynched) at the end, so 
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that the million-dollar star and the “ featured” lady 
with the ondulation permanente may fall into each 
other’s arms. 

‘In all this mass of turpitude have I had to be 
immersed to complete my initiation into the cult of 
the cinema. I have moved, it is true, through China 
Town, Italian villas, Versailles palaces, Embassy 
ballrooms designed by American architects, but 
ever and always I have been soaked in wealth, 
luxury, lust, blackmail, theft, violence, murder, that 
must dazzle, excite, stupefy or goad the unsophisti- 
cated or the young. Assaults, motor bandits, cat 
burglars, assassins thus become familiar ; as familiar 
as a street quarrel to the urchin of the slums. 
Lessons of devastating accomplishment can «be 
learned for a few pence—and these lessons are 
learmedsiisiis 2” 

But it is not only those who visit the films who are 
subjected to the influence they exert. It is impos- 
sible to watch the young people of all ages congre- 
gated around the entrances, studying the pictorial 
advertisements of the joys to be found within, and 
not to realise, by the expression of their intent faces, 
how profound is the effect of such representations 
upon the adolescent mind. As is the case with 
books, the coloured advertisements are often far more 
outrageous than the films themselves. It would be 
interesting to compile a list of the titles of films 
shown in one year. They would present over- 
whelming evidence of the preponderance of pictures 
of crime and of sexual passions. 

If no censorship of films is possible, and no other 
means is open to keep children safe from such 
infection, they should be forbidden by law to enter 
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adult cinemas, as they are forbidden to enter 
public-houses ; and if it is argued that this must de- 
prive poor parents of an innocent substitute for the 
public-house, it may be answered that it is question- 
able whether the public-house is not a safer place, 
even for adults, than cinemas where such pictures 
are shown, filling their minds with utterly false, 
corrupt and harmful ideas. It is taken too com- 
pletely for granted that the adult is immune from 
harm through such exhibitions. This remains to 
be proved. 

What is the use of punishing crimes we are at 
such pains to foster? How long are we to be 
guilty of this form of criminal negligence ? What 
could not be achieved by the use of this magnificent 
instrument for gay and wholesome entertainment ? 
The importance of the picture theatre in the future 
development of our country and our race can 
scarcely be exaggerated. 

Women’s organisations could help to put an end 
to this state of affairs. Most of the objectionable 
films come from America, and I believe that any 
constructive policy of opposition would be upheld 
rather than discouraged by the very intelligent 
League of Combined Women’s Clubs in the United 
States. They cannot themselves be wholly un- 
troubled by these indications of a depraved popular 
taste, not natural to any people, but cultivated by 
the very substance it feeds upon. No consideration 
of commercial loss has held back the United States 
from the tremendous experiment of prohibition, 
nor would it prevent the sharp surveillance of films 
if the effect upon the immature mind was more 
generally understood. Only lately the callousness 
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of very young criminals, guilty of appalling crimes, 
has been broadcasted by the newspapers of all 
countries. In America, growing boys and girls 
frequently see not one film a week, but half a dozen ; 
how can a youthful mind remain sensitive to the 
horror of crime, when two or three times a week he 
or she sees some form of it enacted upon the screen 
with the nicest attention to detail, and ‘ close-ups ’ 
make it gigantically obvious, so that, by no chance, 
can anything be lost upon the enthralled onlooker. 

The reading of suggestive books, the seeing of 
many such pictures, would be quite enough to set 
a child emotionally inclined in the wrong direction. 
Though adults are generally able to cope with such 
temperamental moments, the young and inexperi- 
enced of both sexes become more or less enslaved 
by their senses, artificially stimulated, all uncon- 
sciously to themselves as they frequently are, by 
over-excitement, by suggestive dress, pictures, 
newspapers, literature, etc. ‘That all but the very 
well balanced should be over-sexed is a natural 
consequence. 


CONCLUSION 


IN conclusion, let us once more emphasise the fact 
that Sir Leonard Dunning makes clear: Police action 
rightly or wrongly reflects public opinion. Without 
a strong public backing, even the police are powerless 
to attack existing evils. It has been the object of 
the Women’s Auxiliary Service to testify to the faith 
that is in them. ‘They feel that the history of the 
movement is not only the best proof—if proof is 
still required—of the pressing need of the services 
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of policewomen, but also of the adequate way in 
which that need may be met. 

From the outset the women police movement 
has been hampered in its natural development by 
ingrained prejudice. If the members have been 
enabled for so long to hold their own in spite of it, 
and to maintain their organisation so courageously 
against the disheartenment of having their dis- 
interested contribution during the war almost 
contemptuously overlooked, it has been because the 
unfailing support, the encouragement and the material 
aid of great numbers of other women have never 
failed them. 

The personal interest of Her Majesty the Queen 
has been demonstrated more than once. Her wide 
knowledge and understanding of all that concerns 
women and children gives her a special sympathy 
for any movement that has for its aim the ameliora- 
tion of distressing conditions. 

Among the existing women’s organisations who 
have done most to assist the practical development 
of the work in the London area stands foremost the 
Women’s Local Government Society. But this is 
only one of the many committees on which, as 
Chief of the Women’s Auxiliary Service, I have been 
invited to serve. I am a member of various sub- 
committees of the Joint Parliamentary Advisory 
Council, the Associated Societies for the Care and 
Maintenance of Infants, the Moral Care and Welfare 
Committee of the Y.W.C.A., the National Council 
for the Unmarried Mother and her Child, the 
National Council for Combating Venereal Disease, 
the Women’s Advisory Council of the League of 
Nations Union, and many others. 
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But we have not looked to women alone for our 
support. We have every reason to acknowledge with 
gratitude the personal encouragement given to us 
on various important occasions, by the Archbishop 
of Canterbury and the Bishop of London, while the 
Bishop of Kensington has not only given us unfailing 
support on public platforms, but also the benefit of 
his kindly counsel in moments of great difficulty. 
The Y.M.C.A., the Church Army, and the Salvation 
Army have been amongst the foremost bodies to 
co-operate with us. 

Hundreds of ‘ Associate’ members were added. to 
the Women’s Auxiliary Service in the dark hour 
when even the right to wear their uniform, or to 
use ‘the name which they had borne with such 
conspicuous gallantry during the war, had just been 
contested. ‘The subscriptions of these loyal men 
and women have been the mainstay of the Service 
through trying and difficult years. 

Finally there is the public at large. Our speakers 
appeal to an ever-growing audience, which is won 
over by practical expositions of our work, and by 
an optimism that refuses to recognise any possi- 
bility of ultimate defeat. ‘This audience includes in 
its widening orbit not only the women of our own 
country, but those of other lands. Very recently 
our field has extended to Geneva, where there are 
two women who have been for some time attached 
to the police force for the purpose of rescue work 
among women and children. Appeals for infor- 
mation, or assurances of interest and support, come 
from all over the world. In Buenos Ayres they 
have recently appointed women as park-keepers in 
connection with the police. 
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Women of all classes and of all ages are concerned 
in the future of the women police movement. 
Very recently, I was both touched and pleased by a 
tribute from a number of school girls. I was asked 
for permission to name one of the houses at Tolling- 
ton High School after myself, the three others being 
named after Lady Astor, Miss Maude Royden and 
Miss Helen Normanton—the pioneer woman Mem- 
ber of Parliament, woman preacher, and woman 
member of the Bar. 

Perhaps the tributes that we value most come 
from the very poor, from the unfortunates who have 
been helped by the Benevolent Department. It is 
no uncommon thing for women and girls to visit us, 
in their gratitude, in order to give some small 
donation to help others in like case. 

Dr. Mary Gordon writes: ‘ We should turn a 
fresh leaf in our treatment of the offender, fortified 
not by precedent, or by age-long prejudice, but by 
the findings of science, which is, at last, in the act of 
discovering the mechanism of the whole man.’ 

It is to the public at large that we must look for 
any real and lasting reform in social conditions. If 
we have roused in our readers a livelier interest, a 
deeper concern, in matters vital to the whole future 
of the generations to come, we shall not have written 
in vain. 
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APPENDICES 


I. AGREEMENT WITH H.M. MINISTER OF 
MUNITIONS 


AN AGREEMENT made between Marcaret DAMER Dawson 
and Mary SopuHia ALLEN, both of No. 3 Little George 
Street in the City of Westminster Spinsters (hereinafter 
called the ‘ First Parties’) and being respectively the Chief 
Officer and Chief Superintendent of an Association known 
as Women’s Police Service of the one part and His Majesty’s 
MINISTER OF Munitions (hereinafter called ‘ the Minister ’) 
of the other part. WHEREAS the first parties have under an 
agreement between themselves and the Minister dated the 
7th July 1916 (hereinafter called the Queen’s Ferry Agree- 
ment) engaged for the Minister and are controlling and 
supervising the work of a force of Women Police at H.M. 
Queen’s Ferry Factory and are also under agreement between 
themselves and the Minister dated the 31st October 1916 
(hereinafter called the Gretna Agreement) training and engag- 
ing for the Minister a Force of Women Police at H.M. 
Factory Gretna and are supervising the work of the same. 
Anp WuerEAS the First Parties have also recently at the 
request of the Minister and in anticipation of the present 
agreement provided a Force of Women Police at R.G.P.F. 
Waltham Abbey and at H.M. Factory Pembrey and the 
Minister contemplates that he will hereafter desire the first 
parties to provide Women Police for other Factories being 
operated by the Minister for the production of explosives 
NOW IT IS HEREBY AGREED AS FOLLOWS :— 

1. The First Parties in addition to carrying out their 
obligations under the Queen’s Ferry and Gretna Agree- 
ments with regard to training and engaging for the Minister 
Forces of Women Police at those Factories shall if and so 
far as they are able engage for and on behalf of the Minister 
a force of Women Police for the purpose of policing and 
patrolling any other explosives factories (and if so required 
any filling or other Factories) for the time being operated by 
the Minister. The Policewomen already engaged by the 
First Parties for the Minister and now carrying on their 
duties at R.G.P.F. Waltham Abbey and H.M. Factory 
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Pembrey shall be deemed to have been engaged under this 
agreement. 

2. The Force (exclusive of the Queen’s Ferry and Gretna 
Forces engaged under the Queen’s Ferry and Gretna 
Agreements) shall consist of such a number of Inspectors 
Sergeants and ordinary Constables as shall from time to 
time be authorised by the Minister and with a view to 
providing the Force the First Parties shall as quickly as 
possible recruit and train as Policewomen such number of 
women as they shall be able to obtain as recruits. Provided 
that the number of recruits in training at one time (exclusive 
of those in training for the Gretna Police Force under the 
Gretna Agreement) shall not exceed the number for the 
time being authorised by the Minister. 

3. The First Parties shall report to the Minister monthly 
as to the numbers of the members of the Force and the 
recruits in training for the same. 

4. The period of training of each recruit shall be one 
month and such further period (if any) not exceeding another 
month as may be reasonably necessary for rendering such a 
recruit efficient in the performance of her duties and testing 
her capacity to stand the work. The training of recruits 
shall be carried on in London or in some other city approved 
by the Minister excepting that if so required by the Minister 
a part (not in any event exceeding one half) of the period of 
training of any recruits shall be carried out at one or other 
of the Factories at which such recruits are intended to be 
employed. 

5. The Minister will pay to the First Parties the sum of 
25s. per week for each recruit engaged as aforesaid during 
her period of training as an allowance to meet the cost of 
training the recruits. Provided that in exceptional cases 
where the Minister is satisfied that owing to the class of the 
recruit engaged or proposed to be engaged this allowance 
is insufficient the same shall be increased to an amount not 
exceeding 30s. per week. ‘The Minister shall also in the 
case of recruits whose training is (in accordance with the 
Minister’s requirements) carried out in part at any of the 
Minister’s Factories pay to the First Parties the third-class 
railway fares of such recruits from London (or other their 
place of training) to such a Factory. 

6. The members of the Force shall be engaged by the 
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First Parties in the name of the Minister and the agree- 
ments of service to be signed by the several members shall 
be in the form or substantially in the form annexed hereto. 
Provided that members of the Force may in the discretion 
of the First Parties be engaged for service at any one or 
more particular Factory or Factories to be specified in the 
agreement of service instead of for service at any of the 
Minister’s Factories generally should difficulty be experi- 
enced in getting the person whom it is desired to engage to 
agree to serve at any of the Minister’s Factories to which 
they may be sent. 

7. In the case of persons engaged in the first place by 
the First Parties for training as recruits the agreements of 
service aforesaid between such recruits and the Minister 
shall not be entered into until a period of training has been 
completed and such recruits have been passed by the First 
Parties as efficient. 

8. The rates of pay of the members of the Force during 
the continuance of their employment shall be as follows :— 


Inspector . : ' . £2, Ios. per week. 
Sergeant . : ‘ lala ORR AR ehaem e 
Policewoman Z 


”» ” 


Provided that in the case of large factories where more than 
one Inspector is employed the First Parties may agree on 
behalf of the Minister to pay the Chief Inspector a salary 
up to £3 per week. 

g. The Minister will if and so far as possible provide at 
reasonable charges suitable accommodation for the Force 
at the Factory at which Women Police are employed (and 
also for any recruits who are being trained at such Factory 
during the period of their training there). Provided that 
unless and until accommodation is provided as aforesaid 
at any factory at which members of the Force are employed 
or within one mile thereof the Minister shall pay to the 
members of the Force for whom such accommodation is 
not so provided their daily third class return fares from their 
respective places of residence to the factory such places 
of residence however to be subject to the reasonable approval 

vof the Minister. 

10. If the conditions prevailing at any factory are found 
to impose too great a physical strain on any Member of the 
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Force for the time being employed at that factory the First 
Parties shall remove her (if possible to some other factory 
where the conditions are less severe) and replace her by a 
member of the Force who is in the opinion of the First 
Parties of sufficiently strong physique. 

11. The uniforms for the Members of the Force shall be 
supplied as and when necessary renewed by them and at 
their own expense but the Minister shall make good to the 
members of the Force any special damage occasioned to their 
uniforms in the execution of their duty under this agreement. 

12. The Minister shall determine which of the factories 
operated by him are to be policed and patrolled by Women 
Police and the strength of the Force to be maintained at 
each such factory and the First Parties shall (so far as the 
total strength of the Force for the time being will permit) 
arrange the work of the Force accordingly. 

13. The Force shall during the continuance of this agree- 
ment be under the discipline and control of the First Parties 
who shall supervise the work of the same for the Minister 
and shall be at liberty in their absolute discretion (subject 
to any express instructions or directions of the Minister) at 
any time in the name of the Minister to dismiss or withdraw 
any member of the Force and to engage a suitable substitute 
and who shall be responsible on behalf of the Minister for 
the proper behaviour and due performance of their duties 
by the Force. In addition to visiting themselves from time 
to time as they may consider necessary for exercising a 
general supervision over the work of the Force and Factory 
at which members of the Force are employed the First 
Parties shall in the case of large factories where a large 
Force is employed arrange (if so required by the Minister) 
that the Force shall be under the regular inspection and 
supervision of one of the Headquarters’ Inspectors of the 
Women Police Service who shall (subject to the right of the 
Minister at any time to impose a limit upon the frequency 
and duration of her visit) spend such part of her time at 
the factory as may be necessary for the purpose. 

14. With a view to maintaining the authority of the First 
Parties over the members of the Force the Minister shall so 
far as practicable act by and through the First Parties as his 
representatives in all matters appertaining to the perform- 
ance by the members of the Force of their duties and in 
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particular all notices of dismissal of members of the Force 
shall except in urgent cases be given through the First 
Parties. This provision shall not however apply to instruc- 
tions given to members of the Force as to the duties to be 
performed by them from time to time at or about the factory 
where they are employed which instructions may be given 
by the Management of the factory to the Head Officer of 
the Force for the time being on the spot. 

15. The First Parties shall not receive any salary or 
remuneration from the Minister for inspecting and super- 
vising the work of the Force for the Minister or performing 
any other duties or services hereby undertaken or agreed 
upon to be performed by them but the Minister shall recoup 
to the First Parties all proper and reasonable expenses 
incurred by them respectively in connection with any visits 
which they may respectively from time to time find it neces- 
sary to pay to any factory at which the Force is employed 
for the purposes hereinbefore mentioned such expenses to 
consist of Class A travelling and subsistence allowance as 
allowed to permanent Civil Servants. 

16. The Minister shall further as from January Ist 1917 
(but subject to the terms of Clause 7 hereof being strictly 
observed and complied with) :— 


(a) Recoup to the First Parties or to the funds of the 
Association called the Women’s Police Service 
(hereinafter called the Association) the salaries (up 
to a maximum of £850 per annum) paid by the 
First Parties or out of the funds of the Association 
to the Headquarters’ Inspectors and other Head- 
quarters’ Officials of the Association. Provided 
that any alterations in the rates of salaries at 
present being paid to such officials shall be subject 
to the previous approval of the Minister. 


(6) Recoup to such Headquarters’ Inspectors and other 
officials (or to the First Parties or to the funds of 
the Association for their account) all proper and 
reasonable expenses incurred by them when travel- 
ling by the direction of the First Parties or other 
proper officials of the Association in the discharge 
of their duties such expenses to consist (in the case 
of Headquarters’ Inspectors) of first class travelling 
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and Class B subsistence allowances and (in the 
case of other Headquarters’ Officials of the As- 
sociation) of Class B travelling and subsistence 
allowance. 


17. None of the Headquarters’ Inspectors or other Head- 
quarters’ Officials of the Association whose salaries are paid 
or recouped to the First Parties of the funds of the Associa- 
tion by the Minister under Clause 16 (a) hereof shall at any 
time during the continuance of this agreement without the 
previous sanction of the Minister train or supervise the work 
of Policewomen otherwise than for the Minister pursuant to 
this agreement and the Queen’s Ferry and Gretna Agree- 
ments but the whole of the time and energies of such officials 
of the Association shall be devoted to training recruits for 
the Minister and supervising the work of the Minister’s 
Forces of Policewomen under this agreement and the BS aie 
Ferry and Gretna Agreements. 

18. The First Parties shall keep or cause to be kept by 
the Association true and accurate accounts of all salaries 
paid to the Headquarters’ Officials of the Association and 
such Accounts and all relevant books and documents of the 
First Parties or the Association shall at all times be open to 
inspection by the Minister’s representatives who shall be 
furnished by the First Parties at his expense with all such 
copies of and extracts from the same as they may reasonably 
require. 

19. ‘This agreement may be determined at any time by 
either party giving to the other one week’s notice in writing 
or leaving such notice at or sending the same by post other- 
wise to the usual place of abode or business of such party. 


Dated the 26th day of January 1917. ; 


DIRECTOR GENERAL OF EXPLOSIVES SUPPLY 
FOR AND ON BEHALF OF THE MINISTRY 
OF MUNITIONS. 


Signed by the said 
MarGarET DAMER Dawson in the presence of \ 


Signed by the said ) 
Mary Sopuia ALLEN in the presence of if 


_ 
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II. LIST OF MUNITION FACTORIES WHERE 
WOMEN POLICE HAVE BEEN EMPLOYED 


HM. Factories 


H.M. Factory, Gretna. 

H.M. Factory, Bradley, Yorks. 

H.M. Factory, Pembrey, Wales. 

H.M. Factory, Queen’s Ferry, Chester. 

H.M. Factory, Greetland, Halifax. 

H.M. Factory, Greenford, Middlesex. 

H.M. Factory, Watford, Herts. 

H.M. Factory, Erith. 

H.M. Factory, Ellesmere Port, Cheshire. 

H.M. Factory, Langwith, Mansfield. 

Royal Gunpowder and Small Arms Factories, Waltham 
Abbey and Enfield Lock. 

H.M. Inspection Bond, Willesden. 


National Filling Factories 


N.F.F. No. 21, Coventry. 

N.F.F. No. 5, Gloucester. 

N.F.F. No. 7, Hayes, Middlesex. 
N.F.F. No. 14, Hereford. 

N.F.F. No. 3, Park Royal, Willesden. 


Government Controlled Establishments 


Armstrong Whitworth & Co., Newcastle. 

W. E. Blake Explosives Co., Ltd., Wood Lane. 

George Kent, Ltd., Chaul End Fuse Filling Factory, 
Luton, Beds. 

George Kent, Ltd., Dunstable Road, Luton, Beds. 

King’s Norton Metal Co., Ltd., Abbey Wood. 

Prana Sparklets Co., Edmonton. 

C. A. Vandervell & Co., Ltd., Acton. 

Vickery’s Patents, Ltd., ‘Old Kent Road. 

National Projectile Factory, Sheffield. 

Minerva Motor Works, London. 


Ss 
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III. AGREEMENT WITH H.M. SECRETARY OF 
STATE FOR THE WAR DEPARTMENT 


An AGREEMENT made between His Mayjssty’s PRINCIPAL 
SECRETARY OF STATE FOR THE WaR DEPARTMENT (herein- 
after called the Secretary of State) of the one part and Miss 
Mary Soputa ALLEN of the other part WHEREBY it is agreed 
and declared as follow :— 


1. This agreement shall take effect as from 30th June 
1923 for a period of six months. 

2. The said Mary Sophia Allen shall engage on behalf 
of the Secretary of State for War six Policewomen for the 
purpose of patrolling areas in Cologne or such town or towns 
in occupied Germany as may be desired by the Secretary of 
State or the British Military Authorities in occupied: Ger- 
many. Five of the said women shall serve as Policewomen 
and one as Officer in Charge. The conditions of service of 
the said Policewomen and Officer in Charge are set out in 
the form of agreement to be entered into by them appended 
hereto. ‘The said Mary Sophia Allen undertakes to obtain 
the signature to the said agreement form by each of the 
Policewomen and the Officer in Charge. 

3. The Secretary of State will so far as practicable act by 
and through the said Mary Sophia Allen as his representative 
in dealing with the said Policewomen and the said Officer in 
Charge and in particular with regard to the dismissal in the 
event of such being necessary. ‘The instructions however 
to the said Policewomen and Officer in Charge as to the 
duties to be performed by them from time to time and as 
to any district where they are to be employed will be given 
by the Secretary of State or the G.O.C.-in-C, British Army 
on the Rhine or by an Officer to be appointed by him for 
the purpose. 

4. The said Mary Sophia Allen shall not receive any 
remuneration or salary from the Secretary of State in respect 
of matters contained in this agreement but the Secretary of 
State shall recoup to her all proper and reasonable expenses 
at regulated rates of travelling allowances and expenses 
incurred by her in connection with any visits which the 
Secretary of State may desire her to make to Germany in 
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connection with inspecting or supervising the work of the 
Policewomen. 

5. The Officer in Charge and the Policewomen shall be 
provided with proper and sufficient uniform at the cost of 
the Secretary of State. Should the Officer in Charge or 
a Policewoman discontinue their work under the British 
Military Authorities in occupied Germany the uniform pro- 
vided by the Secretary of State shall be returned and con- 
sidered the property of the Women’s Auxiliary Service. 


Dated the 22nd June 1923. 


F. F. Reapy, Major-General, 
Director of Personal Services, 


For and on behalf of the Secretary of State. 


Signed by the said Mary SopuHia 


ALLEN in the presence of hy. M. CAMPBELL. 


AN AGREEMENT made between His Majegsty’s PRINCIPAL 
SECRETARY OF STATE FOR THE WAR DEPARTMENT (herein- 
after called the Secretary of State) acting by Miss Mary 
Sopu1a ALLEN, his authorised Agent of the one part and 

. of the Women’s Auxiliary Service (hereinafter called 
the Policewoman) of the other part WHEREBY it is agreed as 
follows :— 

1. The Secretary of State hereby appoints and... 
agrees to serve the Secretary of State as Policewoman in 
Cologne or in such town or towns in occupied Germany as 
the Secretary of State or the British Military Authorities 
in occupied Germany may direct. 

2. The Policewoman undertakes to obey all orders issued 
to her by the Secretary of State or the British Military 
Authorities in occupied Germany or the Officer in Charge 
of the Policewomen. Orders will usually be issued to her 
through the said Officer in Charge. 

3. The pay of the Policewoman shall be at the rate of 
£3, 10s. per week whilst employed as provided herein. 
Payment will begin on the date of the Policewoman’s em- 
barkation and will cease on arrival in London on the termin- 
ation of the employment. 
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4. The appointment of the Policewoman under this 
agreement shall continue for six months subject however to 
the termination on the giving of one week’s notice by the 
Secretary of State or by the Policewoman without any 
reason being given for such notice by either party. 

5. The Policewoman will be supplied with free lodging 
accommodation whilst in Germany or shall receive in lieu 
thereof ros. per week. 

6. The Secretary of State will provide the Policewoman 
with a uniform free of charge which she shall keep in proper 
order at her own expense, but the Secretary of State will 
make good to her any special damage caused to her uniform 
in the execution of her duty under this agreement. Should 
the Officer in Charge or a Policewoman discontinue their 
work under the British Military Authorities in occupied 
Germany, the uniform provided by the Secretary of State 
shall be returned and considered the property of the Women’s 
Auxiliary Service. 

7. The Policewoman will receive free transport from 
London to Cologne or such place in Germany to which she 
may be sent and at the termination of her appointment she 
will receive free transport on her return to London. 

8. The Policewoman will receive free medical attendance 
during sickness while abroad. 

9. If the Policewoman is injured in the execution of her 
duty (otherwise than by her own misconduct) or suffers 
from sickness directly attributable to the nature of her work 
she shall be entitled provided that such injury or illness is 
duly certified by a medical officer, to receive full pay up to 
a maximum period of three months while incapacitated. In 
the case of sickness not attributable to the above causes she 
shall receive full pay for one month if still in Germany. 

10. The General Officer Commanding in Chief the 
British Army of the Rhine may at any time dismiss the 
Policewoman without notice or payment in lieu of notice 
in the event of her disobeying any rules or regulations issued 
to her as hereinbefore provided or in the event of her 
misbehaviour. 


Dated the 22nd day of June 1923. 


IV. THE WOMEN POLICE SERVICE: LIST OF 


ORIGINAL MEMBERS 


Commandant . 


. MarcareT Damer Dawson, O.B.E. 


Sub-Commandant . Mary S. Aten, O.B.E. 


HEADQUARTERS STAFF 


Superintendent 
Goldingham. 
Inspectors 
E. F. Harburn. 
J. M. Campbell. 
O. Walton. 
E. Champneys. 
Sub-Inspectors 
E. A. Campbell. 
M. E. B. Barnett. 
I. Oppenheim. 
Sergeants 
N. Picton. 
E. Martin. 
W. Sims. 
Clerks 
G. Birch. 
E. Belgrave. 
H. Knight. 
Orderly 
L. Francis. 


QUEEN’S FERRY UNIT 
H.M. Factory 
APRIL 1916 
Officer in Charge : Inspector 

Stark. 
Sub-Inspector 
V. D. Swaisland. 
Quartermaster-Sergeant 
L. Archard. 
Sergeants 
W. Garnett. 


E. Pool. 
E. Shaw. 


A. Simmons. 

M. Young. 
Constables 

S. Allies. 

A. Billington. 

J. Billington. 

E. Blair. 

G. Boyd. 

T. Britton. 

E. Brookes. 

F. Cardin. 

E. Carter. 

E. Clarke. 

M. Clarke. 

F. Deacon. 

H. Duckworth. 

A. Egginton. 

L. Francis. 

M. Francis. 

L. Griffiths. 

N. Griffiths. 

E, Hansford. 

V. Haseldine. 

M. Jarvis. 

M. Kelly. 

M. Kirkwell. 

F. Laws. 

M. Long. 

E. Loveday. 

M. Maltby. 

B. Mason. 

L. Mavor. 

L. Mellor. 

E. Millington. 

R. Nicholl. 

A. Owen. 

E. Parslow. 

E. Price. 

M. Rabone. 


E. Ratcliffe. 
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H. Roberts. 
M. Roberts. 
M. Roff. 

E. Soppet. 
A. Steadman. 
M. Stephen. 
S. Stephens. 
A. Swinnerton. 
M. Taylor. 
K. Trott. 

M. Wilson. 
M. Woods. 
A, Wright. 


GRETNA UNIT 


H.M. Factory 
OCTOBER 1916 
Officer in Charge : Chief 
Inspector 
Reinold. 
Inspector 
G. M. Beausire. 
Sub-Inspectors 
L. Fox. 
A. L. M. Malpas. 


C. Primrose. 


Sergeants 
M. Braddon. 
L. Colvin. 
W. Croft. 
M. Farrer. 
E. Hogg. 
B. Irvin. 
E. James. 
A. Johnston. 
M. Jude. 
C. King. 
H. Leadbetter. 
G. Malpas. 
A. Read. 
L. Rhodes. 
M. Rose. 
F. Spinney. 
D. Watson, 


Constables 
M. Artus. 
D. Attree. 
N. Baldwyn. 
G. Bartlett. 
R. Batley. 
G. Bayley. 
F. Bevan. 
S. Birkett. 
M. Boyd. 
L. Broadhead. 
M. Bukeley. 
A. Bull. 
E. Bury. 
A. Bush. 
L. Callender. 
E. Chandler. 
M. Chandler. 
K. Christie. 
A. Cooke. 
M. Cooke. 
M. Colling. 
E. Cooper. 
N. Corp. 
L. Cracklen. 
H. Cupper. 
A. Dalziel. 
E. Davies. 
E. Dawson. 
J. Devane. 
M. Dix. 
E. Ebrey. 
G. Farrer. 
S. Farrer. 
M. Ferguson. 
C. Francis. 
J. Frith. 
M. Fryer. 
A. Geddes. 
A. Gilbert. 
E. Gill. 
C. Glover. 
J. Goldsmith. 
E. Gooby. 
M. Goodman. 
A. Green. 


K. Greenwootl. 


M. -Haddrell. 
L. Hains. 

E. Harrison. 
L. Haynes. - 
A. Hedges. 
A. Hodgson. 
F. Holder. 
A. Holland. 
P. Horsfall. 
E. Hunt. 

E. Jeeps. 

M. Jones. 
H. King. 

B. Leeson. 
E. Light. 

A. Mackenzie. 
I. MacNab. 


F. Mansworth. 


N. Martin. 
T. Martin. 
G. Mason. 


M. McCombie. 


M. Middleton. 
M. Mills. 

H. Mitchell. 
L. Moore. 

M. Morris. 

L. Notter. 

O. Nuttall. 

N. O’Sullivan. 
R. Preece. 

L. Preston. 

K. Prior. 

M. Rance. 

A. Ricketts. 
M. Robinson: 
A. Ross. 

M. Russell. 
A. Rutherford. 
L. Saunders. 
C. Scharina. 
D. Sharratt. 
H. Sharp. 

R. Simmons. 


M. Sparks. 
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B. Sparks. 

E. Spencer. 
M. Start. 

E. Sutcliffe. . 
E. Thompson. 
G. Tomkins. - 
A. Trussler. 
E. Vernon. 

L. Walker. 

G. Walker. 

G. Waters. 

E. West. 

D. Westell. 
M. Willson. 
V. Woodward. 
S. Young. 

M. Scharina. 


WALTHAM CROSS AND 
ENFIELD LOCK UNIT 


RoyaL GUNPOWDER AND 
SMaLL ARMS FACTORIES 
DECEMBER 1916 


Officer in Charge: Sub-Inspector 


Buckpitt. 


Sergeants 
R. Green. 
M. Johnson. 
A. Moore. 
G. West. 


Corporal 
K. Canter. 


Constables 
M. Beaney. 
. Boyes. 
. Buckingham. 
. Daniels. 
. Eversfield. 
Eyre. 
. Gardiner. 
. Gosling. 
. Kaye. 
. Knight. 
. Little. 


ZOROUPPHMs 
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A. Mackay. F. Harris. 
E. Mouland. M. Holloway. 
S. Pernull. L. Horne. 
E. Pickard. I. Jefferies. 
M. Read. L. Jeffries. 
E. Tofield. D. Jones. 
A. Wheeler. C. Kelly. 
A. White. H. Lowe. 
E. Mahon. 
HEREFORD UNIT M. Mannings. 
NATIONAL FILLING Facrory M. Maunder. 
M. Milburn. 
No. 14. OCTOBER 1916 1K Wises 
Officer in Charge: Sub-Inspector A. O’Flaherty. 
Gunn. , o BY Pewsey. 
Sergeants B. Read. 
A. Clinning. a ion 
C. Dover. Bott Up 
L. Ganderton. M. Shrimpton. 
A. Haystaff. “F sche: 
H. Pares. M. Thom G 
K. Tearle. Baba ries 
E. Tombs E. Tonra. 
: ; E. Williams. 
Constables I. Williams. 
E. Abrahams. M. Woods. 
A. Ballson. 
- rela PEMBREY UNIT 
Pee eee H.M. Factory 
a oe DECEMBER 1916 
M nee She aaah Officer in Charge : Inspector 
2 ee Guthrie. 
E. Carter. 
E. Cushing Sub-Inspector 
I. Dando I. Dowrick. 
B. Dix. Sergeants 
E. Dix. J. Craig. 
C. Ellis A. Harris. 
De Farr. E. Hildyard. 
M. Floyd. E. Howgate. 
E. Fowler. L. Thackeray. 
E. Godsell. A. Warters. 
E. Gosling. Constables 
K. Gosling. Ma. Aldworth. 
J. Hagley. Mi. Aldworth. 


A. Harris. 


A. Austin, 
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M. Austin. 
1. Banks. 
M. Best. 

G. Brewitt. 
-W. Brooks. 
E. Cane. 

F. Carey. 

B. Clayden. 
A. Ehn. 

L. Gibbs. 
E. Gough. 
N. Heseltine. 
L. Lenn. 

E. Mason. 
M. M‘Grath, 
E. Moore. 
A. Omash. 
F. Philpott. 
M. Reed. 
M. Reid. 

A. Sait. 

M. Sinden. 
M. Smith. 
A. Snell. 

E. Stoddard. 
G. Thomas. 
I. Thomas. 
E. Trafford. 
R. Tubbs. 
G. Ward. 

A. Ware. 

G, Watson. 
A. Westerdick. 
M. White. 


WOOD LANE AND 


HURLINGHAM UNITS 


W. E. BLake EXPLOSIVE 
LoapINnG Co., LTD. 
FEBRUARY 1917 


Officer in Charge: Sub-Inspector 


Watson. 
Sergeants 

E. Bowman. 

G. Costello. 

L. M. Robinson, 


Constables 
E. Bateman. 
F. Boulton. 
E. Cornish. 
M. Cottle. 
. Davies. 
Eagle. 
Houlton. 
. Incles. 
Jones. 
Killip. 
Knightley. 
Martin. 
Parkin. 
Seyd. 
. Shoosmith. 
Smith. 
. Thomson. 
. Trudgett. 
. Watson. 
Yeman. 


WILLESDEN UNIT 


See Om 


NATIONAL FILLING FACTORY 


No. 3. APRIL 1917 


Officer in Charge : Inspector 


Oldham. 


Sub-Inspector 
A. Saunders. 
Sergeants 
C. Codman. 
W. Cox. 
M. Perrins. 
Constables 
A. Anslow. 
V. Baxter. 
A. Byng. 
M. Clowes. 
E. Cole. 
E. Collyer. 
F. Cruttenden. 
M. Eager. 
F. Fletcher. 
F. Glover. 
J. Graham, 
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D. Halfpenny. 
L. Haggerty. 
D. Hickling. 
E. Holland. 
M. Horsley. 
F. Howell. 

E. Lane. 

B. Leach. 

M. Macdonald. 
V. Oldmeadow. 
D. Osborne. 
F. Parker. 

L. Perkins. 
M. Presswell. 
A. Purkis. 

M. Rainbird. 
V. Rando. 

K. Richeton. 
A. Robinson. 
A. Seager. 

M. Smith. 

H. Spiller. 

H. Springall. 
I. Taylor. 

E. Tolmie. 

F. Turner. 

E. Walker. 

E. Weaver. 


COVENTRY UNIT 
WHITE AND Poppe, LTD. 
May 1917 


Officer in Charge: Sub-Inspector 


Boswell. 


Sergeants 
D. Taylor. 
M. Tottenham. 


Constables 
M. Buckler. 
E. Harrington. 
M. Logan. 
C. Metcalfe. 
F. Roberts. 
L. Willard. 
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EDGEWOOD HOSTELS 
MInNIstrRy OF MUNITIONS 
JUNE 1917 


Officer in Charge: Sub-Inspector 


Batson. 


Sergeant 
L. Simpson. 


EDMONTON UNIT 
PRANA SPARKLET WORKS 
JUNE 1917 
Officer in Charge : Sergeant 

Walbrook. 


Constables 
L, Allen. 
E. Blackeby. 
C. Blake. 
L. Brewer. 
G. Ferguson. 
M. Mann. 
L. Minshull-Ford. 
A. Ranson. 
D. Russell. 
E. Thwaites. 


GREENFORD UNIT 
H.M. Factory 
OCTOBER I9I7 

Officer in Charge: Sub-Inspector 
Austin. 
Sergeants 
A. Howell. 
F. Williams, 
Constables 
E. Bolton. 
D. Hudson. 
C. Lacey. 


D. Maddocks. 
M. Vokins. 
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ACTON VALE UNIT 
VANDERVELL AND Co. 
OcTOBER 1917 
Officer in Charge : Sergeant 

Pitts. 
Constables 

N. Head. 

E. Legge. 


ERITH UNIT 
H.M. Facrory 
OCTOBER 1917 
Officer in Charge : Sergeant 
King. 
Constables 
L. Campbell. 
E. Jones. 


SOUTHALL UNIT 
MayYPoLe MarGaRINE WoRKS 
OCTOBER 1917 
Constables 
M. Brown. 
G. Harrison. 


ELLESMERE PORT UNIT 
H.M. Factory 
NOVEMBER 1917 

Officer in Charge : Sergeant 

Stephings. 
Constables 

C. Hibbert. 

N. Hibbert. 

I. Napier-Hardy. 
Minerva Motors, Lip. 
NOVEMBER 1917 
Constables 
L. Douglas. 
D. Wood. 


LANGWITH UNIT 
H.M. Facrory 
DECEMBER 1917 

Officer in Charge : Sergeant 

Cook. 
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Constables 
C. Clarke. 
J. Evans. 
E. Harding. 
F. Jennings. 
N. Larking. 
K. Penney. 
G. White. 


GREETLAND UNIT 
H.M. Factory 
JANUARY 1918 

Officer in Charge : Sergeant 

Grant. 

Constables 
E. Hancock. 
F. Okell. 


RICHMOND 
METROPOLITAN POLICE 
May 1915 
Inspector 

Hampton. 


Shepny, 
CORPORATION 
AUGUST 1915 


Sergeant 
Sandilands, 


BEXHILL-ON-SEA 
East Sussex CONSTABULARY 
APRIL 1917 
Sub-Inspector 

Cooke. 
Constable 
M. Ward. 


READING 


BorouGH COUNCIL 
May 1917 
Constables 

A. Addison. 
M. Hughes, 
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OXFORD 
BorouGH COUNCIL 
APRIL 1917 
Constables 

G. Costin. 
E. Saunders. 


DUBLIN 
Roya IrtsH CONSTABULARY 
JULY 1917 
Constables 
M. Fallon. 
M. Greeves. 


OXFORDSHIRE 
CouNntTy CONSTABULARY 
JANUARY 1918 
Sergeant 
Baumgartner. 

Constable 
M. Whitelegg. 


PADDINGTON 
W.L.G.A. May 1916 
Constable 

M. Baillie. 
ST. MARYLEBONE 
W.L.G.A. JuLy 1917 


Constable 
G. Bristow. 


CHARING CROSS 
VIGILANCE ASSOCIATION 
JaNuarRY 1918 


Sub-Inspector 
Fife. 


ROYAL PARKS — 
May 1917” 
Constables 

A. Beasley. 
K. Lenney. 


HONORARY MEMBERS 
Hon. Treasurer 
Miss C. V. Hall. 
Sub-Inspector 
Gardiner. 
Mrs. Webb Bowen. 


Medical Officers 
C.M. Murrell, M.D., B.S. 
Dr. E. Meakin Herford, 
M.B. Lond. 
Mrs. Middleton. 


FURLOUGH 
Sub-Inspector 
Redfern. 
Last appointment : 
Gloucester Nat. Filling 
Factory No. 5. 


Constable 
F, Abbott. 
Last appointment : 
Reading Boro. Council, 


Constable 
L. Lemon. 
Last appointment : 
Willesden Nat. Filling 
Factory No. 3. 
Sub-Inspector 
F, Graham. 
Last appointment : 
Gretna H.M. Factory. 
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274. 
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Voters, 214, 225. 
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214, 217. 

Anglesey, 150. 
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Armagh, 185, 196. 
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265. 
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Barck, Herr, 211. 
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Church Army, ror, 264. 
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Cole, Constable, 184, 193. 
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Colquhoun, Dr., 5. 
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polis, 176. 

Committee for Employment of 
Women on Police Duties, 135, 242. 

Committee for Moral Welfare of 
Children, 51. 
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Coote, Mr., 135. 

Corbett, Captain, 146. 

Cottesloe, Lord, 134, 157-159. 

Courts, Children’s, 216. 

Courts, Domestic Relations’, 216. 
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Creedy, Sir H. J., 208. 

Creighton, Mrs., 59. 
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Dunning, Sir Leonard, 13, 139, 233, 
262. 
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Edinburgh, 47, 174. 
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Enniskillen, 185. 

Enright, Commissioner, 215. 
Erkens, Fraulein, 202, 211. 


Fermoy, 187. 

Fielding, Henry, 5. 

Fielding, Sir John, 5. 

Fife, Inspector S. B., 106, 109, 179. 

Fingland, Captain W., 115. 

Finnish Society for Protection of 
Animals, 9. 

Fisher, Constable, 20 

Foley, James P., Sees 

Folkstone, 47, 150. 

France, 132. 

Frimley, 150. 

Fry, Elizabeth, 171. 


GARDINER, Mrs,, 132. 
Gardner, Nora B., 117. 
Garrett Anderson, Dr., 171. 
Geneva, 264. 
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Germany, 9, 21, 200-212. 
Glasgow, 47. 

Glenmuck, Battle of, 175. 
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Godley, Lt.-General Sir Alexander, 
202, 207. 

Goldingham, John Dalrymple, 56. 

Goldingham, Superintendent I. 
13, 56, 57, 86, 177, 179. 

Gordon, Dr. Mary, 102, 247, 265. 

Graham, Sub-Inspector, 184. - 

Grantham, 27, 29, 30, 32, 34, 36, 41, 
47, 136, 140, 144. 

Greenford, 71. 

Gretna, 61, 63, 64, 70, III, 146, 273. 

Guthrie, Inspector, 66. 

Gwynne-Vaughan, Dame Helen, 134, 
152, 167. 


Lee 


HALFPENNY, Sergeant, 184, 203. 

Halkett, Mr. Hay, 241. 

Hall, Miss C. V., 105. 

Hall, Mr. Clarke, 81. 

Hamilton, Mrs. Mary E., 21 

Hammersley, Brigadier-General, 
37. 

Hampton, Mrs., 13, 248. 

Harburn, Inspector E. F., 13, 28, 37, 
42, 137, 202. 

Haynes, Fireman, 75. 

Hellpach, Dr. W., 212. 

Henderson, Mr., 231. 

Henley, 158. 

Henry, Sir Edward, 23, 24, 60, 80, 
127, 136, 139, 143, I 

Henry Street Nursing Service, 219. 

Herbert, Major-General Lionel, 113. 

Herbert, Mr., 81. 

Hereford, 71. 

Heyneman, Miss J. H., Title-page, 
Foreword. 

Hicks, SirsWilliam Joynson-, 182, 247. 

Hildyard, Sub-Inspector, 184. 

Holloway, 150. 

Holyhead, 150. 

Home Office, 41, 134, 139. 

Horwood, Sir William, 178, 181. 

Hove, 151. 
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Hull, 27, 41, 43, 46, 47, 139, 141, 144. 

Hutchinson, Mrs AUS ersae 

Hutzel, Miss Eleanor, 221. 

Hythe, 105, 17ts 
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INDIANOPOLIS, 224. 
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women, 213. 

International Congress of Animal Pro- 
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ance, 200. 

Ireland, 184-199. 


Joint PARLIAMENTARY ADVISORY 
COUNCIL, 263. 
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Jung, Herr, 21r. 
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Kendall, W. H., 168. 
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